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RICHARD FLETCHER 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Perhaps you have 


thought of the children of the various reign- 
ing families of Europe as the pampered 
and spoiled pets of indulgent royal parents: 
The very reverse of this picture is true. 
There is a grave reason why royal mothers 
have to be the most careful in the world. 
Mr. Fletcher’s article reveals this, and the 
astonishingly simple upbringing of the 
royal children. 


sound with the irresponsible shouts 

of children. Crowned heads shake 
in mild disapproval and royal lips phrase, 
“Don’t do that, darling.” Not in recent 
years has there been such a plenitude of 
babies and bassinets, such a glowing air of 
domesticity and such an ample crop of 
future monarchs as now. Doting grand- 
mothers who in their day have worn the 
crown of sovereignty visit their little prog- 
eny, with the same tendency to spoil and 
“treat” as the grandmothers of everyday 
life. Young queens discuss the relative 
merits of infants’ foods and the qualities of 


6 i: palaces of modern Europe re- 


Tue Hope or HOLLAND 
The royal Princess Juliana, with the.“ Golliwog” doll 
which has occasioned so much comment. In the circle 
is shown Queen Wilhelmina, with the Princess when 
she was six months old 


nurses as avidly as do the wives of bank 
clerks and butchers. And one hears of 
pranks and drolleries indulged in. by the 
royal youngsters, which might convulse a 
household in Racine, Wisconsin, or Waco, 
Texas. One hears of an imperial grand- 
mother who consoles with sweetmeats a 
weeping lad banished to the royal nursery . 
—just as any plebeian granny might. 

The autocratic ruler of sixty millions and 
the father of six sons disciplines one boy— 
the favorite—while the mother in robes of 
state tremblingly pleads for leniency. A 
fair-haired prince with a sense of humor 
pinches the bare legs of a fraternal royal 
highness. There is the same normal wail of 
protest, and parental ears are assailed for 
justice. A sulky heir to an empire bites his 
tutor’s thumb. What happens! He might 
have been Johnny Jones in a tantrum and 
the titled preceptor the village schoolmas- 
ter. A Latin princess has temperament and 
believes that she has a voice. Her mother 
hears her appeal. She does not scorn the 
child’s ambitions. She arranges for a master 
to give the young hopeful a chance to live. 
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But with all this warm humanity 
which irradiates the European palaces, 
there is one radical difference between 
the royal hearth and home and that of 
the inevitably happier, less exalted 
household. It is the inexorable dead 
weight of responsibility which every 
royal father and mother feels. No 
longer are these sovereigns self-centered 
tyrants, but earnest men and women 
conscious of that mighty earthly rule— 
the will of the people. To serve the 
people and be served by them, the royal 
children are prepared. Suppose a queen 
of the twentieth century relaxes her 
watchfulness and neglects the intricate 
upbringing of her children. She must 
ihink of the hapless queen who saw her 
-on blown to pieces by a bomb or an- 
other whose throat was slashed by repub- 
lican assassins. She must recall the 
dreadful examples of predecessors who 
have paid with their very heads for the 
faults of a weak nature. She reads in 
lier newspapers of uprisings by oppressed 
subjects in other lands. She listens to 
the low, ominous murmur of the an- 
archists. She is told of far-reaching con- 
spiracies to extirpate the ruling dynasty 
of a neighboring country. Then, the 
ueen-mother walks through long, mag- 
nificent corridors to the nursery where 
her babies are asleep. With what 
thought does she gaze at each curly 
head! With what ardent prayer does 
she invoke her God! Her majesty has 
so much more to fear than chicken-pox 
and croup! 

Therefore it is not surprising that 
some of the most intelligent and pains- 
taking mothers in the universe are the 
queens of to-day. Into the developing 
natures of their children, with few ex- 
ceptions, they try to inculcate the spirit 
of democracy and unselfishness. Obsti- 
nacy, boastfulness, self-indulgence are 
the very weaknesses which the royal 
mother attempts to overcome. She 
knows that these insidious qualities will 
eventually demolish the ruler and that, 
with all the prospective power in view, 
the child must be brought to realize that 
in reality he is the servant of his human 
millions. In many cases, one finds that 
offshoots of the families of Hohen- 
ollern, Romanoff, Bourbon, Guelph, 
and Hapsburg are brought up with 


A British BULWARK 
The much-admired children of the King and Queen of Eng- 
land are shown above. Below are seen the Princess Mary, 
little Prince John and Queen Mary. 
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more severity and economy than the chil- 
dren of wealthy Americans. Tyranny to- 
ward servants, extravagances and forward 
manners, are arch offenses, according to the 
enthroned parents, and nurses and tutors 
are employed because of their very firmness 
and sense of justice. 

These men and women who mold directly 
the characters of the future kings of Europe 
are chosen with infinite care. In one case a 
brilliant governess was brought from Aus- 
tralia, where she had made a reputation 
in teaching the children of a Lieutenant- 
Governor. When Alfonso of Spain reached 
manhood, his tutor, a scholarly native of 
Valencia, became annexed to the ill-starred 
Portuguese princes. Nurses, too, of excep- 
tional capabilities pass from 
one royal nursery to another. 

Although the youthful 
royalties are surrounded by 
attendants, their parents 
lose no opportunities to be 
with them and infuse into 
their natures their own in- 
fluence. This is the Anglo- 
German influence which 
seems to dominate the 
thrones of Europe, for prac- 
tically all Protestant Europe 
will be ruled by descendants 
of Queen Victoria. The off- 


The Crown Princess Cecile and 
her interesting little sons are shown 
in the smaller picture. In the larger 


Tae Direct Heres To THE 
THRONE OF THE KAISER 


spring of this great nineteenth century 
queen will reign over Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Spain, Sweden, Roumania and 
Norway. Surely her example of settled 
home life and freedom from worldly arti- 
ficialities is being followed implicitly. Mod- 
ern queens seem to leave to society and the 
court the doubtful honors of setting fash- 
ions and making gay the capitals. With 
few exceptions the royal mother remains a 
home-keeping woman and arbitrarily puts a 
premium on earnest maternity and devo- 
tion to her children. 

Although English and German mothers 
are extolled as the most attentive and Cton- 
scientious, perhaps, the Queen of Italy must 
lead any list of mothers of the world. Grad- 
ually Queen Elena is re- 
ceiving world-wide recog- 
nition as one of the really 
wonderful women of her 
day. Yet her youth 
scarcely pointed to these 
rare honors. A Montene- 
grin princess, Elena ‘was 
affianced to the heir of the 
Italian throne in the face 
of great opposition. She 
was a tomboy; she was a 
sportswoman; she stalked 
the boar in the forests and 
rode her huge cob like a 


are seen the Crown Prince and 
Princess with their oldest son, 
little Prince Wilhelm 
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\alkyrie. She would 
never doas the moth- 
cr of the Italian kings 
of the future; so said 
the wiseacres. She 
was to succeed the 
beautiful Margher- 


ComEeLY RoyAL ROUMANIANS 
The blond beauty of the Roumanian royal family is 
known throughout the courts of Europe. It is convinc- 
ingly shown in this photograph of the Crown Princess 
and her daughter, the Princess Marie, known to the 
people as Mignon. Little Prince Nicholas, the second 
son, is shown in the garb of a Roumanian peasant 


canter on horseback 
or the game of lawn 
tennis is abandoned. 
By this wrapt devo- 
tion to her children’s 
interests, the queen 
has literally checked 


ita as the first lady 

of the ancient peninsula. Then Montene- 
cro, her native land, was scarcely first-class. 
With all these prejudices against her, Elena 
came to the throne and has had four chil- 
dren—Yolanda, Mafalda, Umberto and 
Giovanna. Instantly she settled down and 
became an incomparable mother. She gave 
up her beloved horses and her hoidenish 
ways. Few mothers see so much of their 
children as she. Moreover, she has studied 
how best they may rule over the song-loving 
Italians. In the nursery of the Quirinal 
there is a distinctly artistic atmosphere. 
Only the best of music is heard by the grow- 
ing royalties. The prettily named Princess 
Yolanda has a remarkably fine voice which 
has been entrusted to the best singing 
master in Rome. While the temperament 
of the Italian children is developed, Queen 
Elena has not forgotten the need of physical 
improvement. At Racconigi, the country 
palace of the king, these children have stip- 
ulated times for riding and for games. It 
is the queen’s strict order that they be not 
allowed to shirk these duties. The native 
indolence often intrudes, but only excessive 
heat or illness is an excuse whereby the 


the pleasure-seeking 
of the fashionable Romans. Rome has be- 
come one of the playgrounds of idling Euro- 
peans, but no woman wins the queen’s 
friendship without having paid a tribute to 
the cause of motherhood. She is opposed 
most famously to the barren, frivolous 
woman who visits Rome in quest of royal 
favor. The Queen of Italy always has her 
children dressed in white and all little 
Romans seem now to be robed similarly. 
Recently the Queen of England has been 
much separated from her brood of fair- 
haired children, and surely no woman of 
history has ever concentrated more defi- 
nitely on the upbringing of and devotion to 
her children. Queen Mary’s strong views 
have been so riddled by critics, and her 
relentless respectability so ridiculed that 
it is timely to match against these reports 
the truth of the royal household of England. 
Her majesty has always made friends and 
confidants of her children; the fourteen-year- 
old Princess Mary is her boon companion. 
The queen has always preferred the com- 
pany of her babies to all the pomp and 
ceremony of her exalted position. Frivolous 
diversions have never appealed to her. The 
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A Broop or LittLe BELGIANS 


The Queen of the Belgians with the Crown Prince, 
Leopold, Prince Charles and the liltle Princess Marie 
José. The Queen closely supervises her children’s 
education, and herself teaches them music and art 


education of the six children has been left 
chiefly to the mother, although King 
George is an equally devoted father. 
Neither parent is particularly indulgent, 
and none of the princes is badly spoiled. 
They are taught the necessity of duty, of 
work and of system, and although corporal 
punishment is unknown, moral suasion has 
been made a study by the conscientious 
rulers of the great mother country. 

Stories are innumerable concerning the 
interesting royal family of England. The 
Prince of Wales is a sober, delicate, affec- 
tionate youth, a veritable idol of his younger 
brother and chum, Prince Albert. As a 
devoted son, the seventeen-year-old heir- 
apparent has few equals. He is kept on a 
small allowance which probably would be 
sniffed at by a scion of a modern millionaire. 
Nevertheless, the young prince paid out 
thirty dollars of his stipend for a shawl of 
Duchesse lace for his royal mother. He 
sent this gift by post recently from Torquay 


and most naturally.the Queen was deeply 
touched. More from a sense of affection 
than of fashion, this lace has been combined 
with a new sable stole, which she wore at 
the opera before she left for India. Prince 
Henry, the third son, is a rather studious 
and timid lad but the Princes George and 
John are real boys. Prince John, although 
six years old, is the subject of many droll 
stories. He is a thorn in the side of the dig- 
nified and rather pompous Princess Mary, 
who is the counterpart of her mother. Ow- 
ing to “ Jack’s” indifference to etiquette he 
was left severely at home when his parents 
were crowned at Westminster, but Prince 
George kept up the spirits of the others 
most industriously by tugging at Mary’s 
new ermine trimmed train, mussing her 
curls and pinching Prince Harry’s knees. 
In fact, on this occasion, Mary gave herself 
such airs with her train and coronet that 
the Prince of Wales pushed her into the 
state coach after the ceremony as she stood 
bowing to the multitude. 

“Get in, you old silly,” cried the future 
King of England. 

When the king and queen gave their 
royal garden party, the irrepressible Prince 
“Jack” was much in evidence. He fell in 
love with the dusky and rather sensational 
Begum of Bhopaul, a comely reigning woman 
of India. She was a vision, with her face 
swathed in blue gauze, and she operated an 
atomizer lest the air of the common people 
be breathed by her royal nostrils. Finally 
the little prince, Princess Mary and the 
Begum found themselves in the palace, and 
as a great concession, the Indian queen re- 
moved her veil. She smiled at the jolly 
John and when he saw her royal teeth 
stained black with betel nuts, he inquired: 

“T say, Ma’am, where did you get those 
teeth?” The princess boxed her brother’s 
ears. The governess came to the rescue and 
the Indian woman fled appalled by the 
gaffe of the English lad. 

The grave Prince Albert is responsible 
for one amusing story. When his grand- 
father, King Edward, was ill he, with the 
Prince of Wales, were admitted to the sick- 
room. After softly inquiring about the 
king’s health, he tarried, looked under the 
coverlet and peered about the room. King 
Edward asked what he was seeking, and 
Albert, rather used to the events at his 
mother’s palace, answered: 
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“Haven’t you a new little brother for 

One of Albert’s little playmates, the 
grandson of the Duke of Abercorn provided 
a sensation during the coronation. As train 
bearer of the duke, this little son of the 
Hamiltons was so excited that his nose 
began to bleed. However, the discreet lad 
most dexterously confined the carmine flow 
to the crimson velvet of the duke’s train 
and avoided besmirching the edge of mini- 
ver. This story is related frequently by 
Queen Mary, who is fond of collecting 
anecdotes of children. 

One of the gayest little kings of the future 
i. Prince Olaf, son of the King and Queen 
of Norway. The queen is daughter of the 
late King Edward of England and Queen 
Alexandra. Olaf is Alexandra’s favorite 
grandchild, and she has never shown nearly 
as much interest in the English princes. By 
reason of the queen’s numerous visits to 
Norway, Olaf is a frisky and forward child. 
His birth had imperilled Queen Maud’s life. 
The prince’s education has been under the 
direct control of the father, King Haakon, 
and the mechanical toys which fill this 
prince’s playroom are the finest obtainable 
i Paris and Munich. Prince Olaf has long 
heen weeping for a motor car of his own, 
and he is never happier than when discuss- 
ing carbureters and cylinders with the royal 
chauffeur. Queen Maud is not a _ very 
intense mother. 

Across the frontier are the half-English 
children of the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Sweden. There are two sons and daugh- 
ters; Gustavus Adolphus is five years old. 
None of these children is as good-looking as 
the lovely mother, formerly Princess Mar- 
garet of Connaught, but they are brought 
up most carefully and the Swedes point 
with pride to their modesty of manner and 
perfect deportment. Whenever the crown 
princess appears in Stockholm with her car- 
riage filled with her children, she receives 
un ovation. Gustavus Adolphus and the 
brother, Sigvard, are of a mechanical turn 
of mind, and in this they are encouraged by 
their father. They come by this mental 
twist naturally. Their uncle, Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, was such a worshiper of the 
mystery of clocks that he would pay no 
attention to his lessons. At last his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria, suggested a cure 
ior the clock-tinkering prince. . Every day 


us 


RoyaL Sons OF SPAIN 


The Queen of Spain, with her three children, Alfonso, 
who will succeed to the throne, Prince Jaime and the 
Infanta Beatrix, English nurses are employed and 
English food and clothing provided for these children 


for a week, he was made to wind the innum- 
erable clocks of Windsor Castle, with sev- 
eral footmen carrying stepladders. So 
monotonous and nerve-wracking was this 
sentence that today Prince Arthur shudders 
before the disk of a timepiece. 

Not so happy as their English cousins are 
the inmates of the imperial nursery of the 
Czar of all the Russias. One almost pities 
the four little grand duchesses and their 
brother Alexis, the czarevitch. 

Owing to the political unrest of Russia, 
the nervous disposition of their mother, the 
Czarina, and the rigid court etiquette, the 
Grand Duchesses Olga, Tatiana, Marie and 
Anastasie lead somber lives both at the 
Winter Palace in St. Petersburg and at 
Tsarskoe-Seloe, the imperial country seat. 
These princesses range in years from eight 
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The four young 
zarevitch. 


to the middle teens, and 
Olga, the eldest, may 
soon be considered as a 


possibility in the royal 

marital marts of Europe. 

She and her sisters have 

visited other lands recently, 

and it is always with reluc- 

tance that these children return 

to the barren, barbaric, brilliant country 
over which their father rules in terror. The 
Czarina, according to the Russians, was an 
unwise selection as first lady of this in- 
explicable nation. As Princess Alix of 
Hesse, she was reared most simply and has 
never separated herself from her early teach- 
ings. Her daughters are given a mere pit- 
tance as a monthly allowance, and Tatiana, 
the brightest and prettiest of these girls, 
grieves that her imperial mother will not 
let her load herself with as many jewels as 
she might wish. It is known that the Em- 
press of Russia is a follower of occultism 
and spiritualism, and that masters of these 
psychic arts haunt the palaces, much to the 
terror of the children. The czarina fears 
daily for the life of her beloved Alexis, her 
only son and the imperial heir and around 
the nursery she has hedged a veritable 
barricade of superstition and abnormal 
fears. Twenty-four hours a day a band of 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CZAR 
_ daughters of Russia’s ruler and their brother, the 
A picture of the Czarina is shown below 


Cossacks are in con- 

stant action around the 

park which _incloses 

Tsarskoie-Seloe; these 

terrifying guardians have 

been employed by the 

nerve-wracked mother. A 

bit of brightness is thrown 

into the lives of the Romanoff 
princesses by the sunny common-sense of 
their grandmother, the Dowager Empress 
Marie Feodorovna. This royal woman, like 
her sister, Queen Alexandra of England, has 
a distinct genius for queenship—a fact that 
makes the way hard for their successors, 


Alix of Russia and Mary of Great Britain. . 


Alexis, the czarevitch, is seven years old, 
and is a handsome child. But he is ob- 
streperous, and the great noblemen who are 
directing his education are having as excit- 
ing a time of it, as tutors, as if they were 
fighting the nihilists. The boy has a fine 
but whimsical mind, and he will throw him- 
self on the floor, when opposed, and shriek 
and yell very much as if he were mere 
Alexis Romanoff, instead of the future 
sovereign of a vast empire. When his im- 
perial highness does not have his own way, 
he will starve himself, feign illness and con- 
vulse the palace with alarm. 

Another family of young children of east- 
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THe FAMILy or ITALy 
The King of Italy with the Queen and the four children to whom she has 


made such a wonderful mother, are shown in the larger picture 


ern Europe is that of 

Konstantin, Duke of 

Sparta and future King 

of Greece. His alliance 

with the Prussian Princess 

Sophia has resulted in a 

brood of five. They are 

George, Alexander, Helen, Paul 

and Irene, all beautifully brought- 

up youngsters, reflecting the homely virtues 
of their parents. These children are mvch 
admired by their grand-aunts—the widowed 
Empress of Russia and the widowed Queen 
of England. Often they visit the royal 
nursery of Athens, from their yachts, and 
bear gifts in the form of toys and fripperies 
from Paris. 

The Crown Princess of Roumania is be- 
coming known as a rather irresponsible 
mother, and her extravagance and worldli- 
ness are being criticised by all Europe. 
Charles is the heir to the throne and he is 
approaching his twentieth year. The Prin- 
cesses Elizabeth Marie and Ileana, and 
Prince Nicholas are the other children. 
They have the blond northern coloring, and 
none of the swarthiness of the average 
Roumanian. Their grandmother, the dis- 
tinguished Queen Carmen Sylva, is devoted 
to these children and her famous literary 
and musical attainments have created a 


lofty atmosphere in the 

Roumanian court. 

Meanwhile, the crown 

princess tries to make 

Bucharest as gay and 

smart as Vienna or Buda- 

Pesth, and it is said that 

Prince Charles, when he reaches 

his majority, will support his mother’s 
frivolous ambitions. 

One of the most interesting queens in 
Europe is the middle-aged Eleanor of Bul- 
garia, a second wife and a marvelous exam- 
ple of unselfishness and virtue. The first 
wife was a Bourbon princess and when 
Eleanor ascended the throne she found not 
only the public but her own stepchildren 
opposed to her. Boris, the crown prince, is 
a lad in his teens. There is a younger 
brother Cyril and the princesses Eudoxia 
and Nadejda. The King, before his second 
marriage, busied himself with affairs of state 
and left his children to the impersonal care 
of tutors and governesses; so the mother- 
less royalties were having a dull time. 
Queen Eleanor, on arriving at the palace in 
Sofia, found that all the portraits of the 
first wife had been removed discreetly. Her 
stepchildren met her weeping. Then began 
Eleanor’s toil for affection. The portraits 
of the dead Bourbon queen were restored 
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Tue Crown 
PRINCESS OF SWEDEN 
AND HER CHILDREN 
A delightful at-home 
portrait of the popular 
Crown Princess of 
Sweden, with her two 
sons, Prince Gustavus 
and Prince Sigvard, 
and her daughter, the 
little Princess Ingrid. 
The vignette shows 
Gustavus in the role of 
a future commander- 

in-chief 


to their places; the stepmother made the 
two little girls her constaut companions; 
she spared no effort to brighten their lives; 
she proved a sympathetic mother to the 
two boys. It is said that Eleanor’s happiest 
moment was the eve of last Christmas when 
Prince Boris saluted her as “mother’’ in- 
stead of by the Bulgarian equivalent for 
stepmother. 

King Albert and his Bavarian consort 
have two sons to perpetuate the Belgian 
dynasty. These young boys are Charles 
and Leopold, and they succeed to the throne 
instead of the children of their cousins, the 
daughters of the late King Leopold. The 
Queen of the Belgians is an unromantic, 
conscientious figure, interested in her sub- 
jects and in her children. All the restless 
eroticism which characterized the Leopol- 
dian branch of the Belgian royal family 
seems to have passed. 

Princess Juliana, the daughter of Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland, is a roly-poly little 
girl who will eventually wear the royal crown. 
One hears so much of the penuriousness of 
the Dutch queen that one can understand 
her unpopularity. Little Juliana, even, 
clings to the same toys for endless months. 
Recently, she has been seen in The Hague 
with a tattered “Golliwog” doll and it is a 
local joke that the royal miser refuses to 
give her daughter a new toy. It may be 
the insistent charm of the “Golliwog,”’ and 
it may be Wilhelmina’s desire to save, but 
for six months the baby princess and her vet 
doll have been seen in the streets. 

The German Empress, the gentle, charm- 
ing Augusta-Victoria, is a worthy successor 
of those other popular Prussian queens— 
Louise of Prussia and Frederick’s Em- 
press, Victoria’s eldest daughter. The Kai- 
serin is now many times a grandmother and 
at the same time is young enough to have a 
débutante daughter. One has the Em- 
peror’s oft-expressed compliments as evi- 
dence that the Kaiserin is an ideal mother. 
Her six handsome and accomplished sons 
represent her life work, and the young Prin- 
cess Victoria-Louise would be accredited a 
fascinating miss of eighteen even were she 
not a daughter of the haughty Hohenzol- 
lerns. The German Empress brought up 
her large family in partnership with her 
imperial husband. The Empress was lenient 
and indulgent. The Emperor was severe 
and unbending. A wholesome air of econ- 
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omy lingered_in the imperial nursery, and 
tcars of disappointment and rage were 
never permitted. There are many stories 
told of the Kaiserin’s intercession for a 
naughty son. 

It is doubtful whether the sprightly but 
shallow Crown Princess Cecile will ever win 
the Teutonic hearts as has the present Em- 
press. The young Cecile has three sons, 
splendid babies, but she loves court balls 
and great ceremonies, and has never shown 
the same insistent devotion to motherhood 
as has her mother-in-law. The crown prince 
is the idol of his future subjects, and equally 
popular is Prince Eitel Fritz, a father now. 
This prince was always known as a most 
humorously exacting boy. He was always 
wanting something. Moreover, he had a 
truly diplomatic way of pleading his cause. 
The Emperor had been ill and the crown 
prince and Eitel Fritz were admitted to the 
sickroom to kiss their father’s hand. The 
crown prince murmured some words of en- 
couragement to his ailing sovereign. Not 
so Eitel Fritz. He knelt at the bedside 
and whispered: 

“Well, father, when you get strong again 
won’t you please get a new bicycle for me?”’ 

“You should have been a clergyman,” an- 
swered the Kaiser. 

The Queen of Spain has instituted so 
many British customs into her household 
that the Spanish people are highly indig- 
nant. English nurses, English food and 
English clothes are commanded by the 
former Princess Ena of Battenberg, and 
although she is a most careful and interested 
mother she finds her life unhappy in the 
stronghold of Castile. Whenever the Queen 
visits England she “talks babies’ inces- 
santly with her old friends, the Duchess of 
Westminster, the Duchess of Devonshire 
and the Countess of Derby. Alfonso, Prince 
of the Asturias, is four years old, and there 
are also Prince Jaime and Princess Beatrix, 
and a tiny baby. Alfonso is a sturdy 
lad, and the King intends him for an 
athlete. But the cloud in the Queen’s per- 
fect sky of motherhood is little Jaime, who, 
rumor says, is deaf and dumb. This condi- 
tion is not admitted, but the Queen, incog- 
nito, makes frequent pilgrimages to great 
doctors in Switzerland and Germany with 
her stricken child. There was a world of 
pathos in the Queen’s last visit to her be- 
loved England. En route, she had con- 


QUEEN MAUDE oF NORWAY AND PRINCE OLAF 


The son and heir to the throne of Norway-is said to be 

the favorite grandchild of the Dowager Queen Alexan- 

dra of England. Prince Olaf is an intensely modern 

boy, and is never so happy as when he is playing with 
mechanical toys 


sulted a great physician of Basle and at the 
station, her mother, Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, met her. 

“No use!” cried the Queen of Spain as 
she sobbed on Princess Henry’s shoulder. 
Not another word was said, as the two 
mothers sorrowfully walked through the 
steam and turmoil of the railway station. 
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PAINTINGS BY ALBERT B. WENZELL 


This is the story of a young and beautiful woman and her great love. 


passages to the sublime. 
message. 


INTRODUCING 


HOUGH the dusky red of the ap- 

proaching sunset _ still burned 

brightly on this November after- 
noon, the sparse walkers along the mile of 
Hyde Park bordering the riding-track 
moved briskly, for the air was already cold, 
and a continent of impenetrable cloud that 
was moving up from the north-east threat- 
ened plentiful and chilly rain. But many 
of the westward-bound paused on their 


It is intense, rising in certain 


To every young woman, wife or maiden, and to every husband, it brings a vital 
“The Weaker Vessel” we place without hesitation among the great novels of the year. 


ELEANOR 


steps to gratify themselves with a British 
stare at a couple who, in spite of the cold 
air and probable downpour, strolled quietly 
and unhurriedly eastward. 

One of them certainly deserved a passing 
glance: to a woman’s eye her clothes alone 
deserved that tribute. She was quite 
young, twenty or twenty-one years old at 
the most, and the eye of the passer, arrested 
by the delicious fur-trimmed cap and fur- 
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trimmed coat must surely have found in 
her face and hair something more arresting, 
more worthy of his admiring attention. 
Her face could not reasonably be called 
beautiful, but in that small white oval 
there was a compelling though elusive 
charm. Her mouth was rather large and 
wonderfully sensitive, and her eyes were 
blue. And almost before the passer-by 
noticed that, he must have noticed her hair. 
It was gold of the rare and brave tint, gold 
with red lights in it, a diadem, a thing regal, 
that flinted and gleamed. 

The man in whose arm her hand was so 
intimately placed was of middle age, which 
is not bountiful in its challenge to attention; 
he wore spectacles, and he was a clergyman. 
But anyone noticing him would have been 
attracted, too, because of the patience and 
kindliness and shrewdness that lay over his 
face like mild sunlight. 

Eleanor Whittaker was supremely uncon- 
scious of the gaze of passers-by. She was 
not quite so unconscious of her furs, be- 
cause her husband (not he with whom she 
was walking) had given them to her only 
this morning, and no young woman could 
be unconscious of so delicious a hat and 
coat, for it was not in human nature to be 
so unappreciative. But all the time she 
was immensely absorbed in her companion 
of the kind face and tender eyes, though for 
the moment her subject was fur. 

“Daddy, it was so awful of him,” she 
said, ‘‘and so dear of him. He simply made 
me buy the most expensive ones they had. 
But then, I think, he made his mistake, be- 
cause when I promised to do so, he ought 
to have said, ‘All right, now you needn’t 
buy them.’ You see no man really under- 
stands a woman at all. A woman i 

Mr. Ramsden looked at her with mild sur- 
prise through his high-power spectacles. 

“My dear, it sounds so odd,” he said. 
“But I suppose you are a woman. Only I 
can’t help thinking of you as a little girl.” 

“Well, I’m not a little girl any longer, 
dear Daddy” said she. “I’ve been mar- 
ried two months, and oh, well, I suppose 
you’ve been married, too, so you know. 
But it does make a difference to become 
suddenly everything to somebody, instead 


_ of being nothing particular. But don’t in- 


terrupt me,—I said that a man never under- 
stands a woman. It was about these sables. 
I only wanted Harry to wish to pay for 
the most expensive furs in the shop. And 


when I had consented to him doing so, he 
ought to have said, ‘That is all right—get 
rabbit.’” 

Eleanor’s father had a rather vague eye. 

“Get rabbit?” he asked. 

Eleanor laughed joyfully. A man might 
have passed by without noticing her face or 
her furs or her father, but he could scarcely 
have failed to pause on his foot if he hear: 
her laugh. Her laugh did not in the leas: 
resemble any peal of silver bells, or any 
flute-like harmonies. But it was the laug) 
of a child. 

“Oh, Daddy, how stupid you are,”’ she 
said; ‘‘sable is dear, and rabbit is cheap. 
Didn’t—didn’t my mother ever tempt you 
to give her things you could not afford? 
My real mother, I mean, not Mamma, who 
would never, never think about that sort of 
thing. By the way, Mamma is coming to 
lunch with me tomorrow. I am going to 
try to give her such a good lunch. It will 
be the first time she has been in our flat, 
Harry’s flat and mine.. And the day after 
that I have an ‘At home’ for tea. Mrs. 
Whittaker at home! Harry had cards 
printed for it. There was another extrava- 
gance.”’ 

Eleanor gave a long sigh. 

“Daddy, I am so happy!” she said. “I 
think God must have had a little time on 
his hands, and devoted it to me. It is all so 
wonderful. Oh, dear, here we are at Hyde 
Park Corner already, and I must go north 
and you south to Victoria. Give my love 
to Mamma, Daddy, and tell her I’m looking 
forward ever so much to her visit tomorrow. 
Dear Daddy, I do love you so awfully. 
And you look so young, do you know, that 
I’m certain everybody thinks you are my 
husband instead of my father. Come up to 
town again, soon, dear. And now I must 
hurry home: I told Harry I should be in 
by four. Bless you, dear Daddy!” 

Eleanor stood for a long moment with 
both hands holding her father’s, and her 
eyes, wrinkled up with the smile that 
glowed on her face, looking into his. And 
for that long moment the years were rolled 
away from him, and London with its dusky 
red of November sunset was rolled away 
also, and he felt that he had been trans- 
ported back twenty years to the sunny 
shores of Liguria, and that Elizabetha, not 
Eleanor, had been holding his hands in hers. 
Then as Eleanor with a final hand-wave 
turned and left him, he pursued his way in 
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a sort of dream, and his mind, swifter than 
the wings of swallows entering the south, 
was in Italy again. 

James Ramsden had been but twenty- 
four years old when, as a smart young sol- 
dicr in the Guards, he had left London with 
a iriend to ramble for a month in Northern 
Italy. His father had died the year before, 
lecving him comfortably off, for a young 
bachelor, and he was alert for pleasure, and 
somewhat remarkably keen in its pursuit. 
At Genoa, however, some peremptory busi- 
ness had -recalled his friend, and young 
Ramsden, in whom the spell of the land 
al already begun to work, decided to wan- 
der on alone. The magic of the soft, irre- 
sponsible country wove itself round. him, 
and he impulsively abandoned himself with 
ardor to the sensuous life that fills the days 
without need of employment. 

The end of May saw him at Paraggi, 
bathing and boating, still without date 
fied for his already postponed departure 
to England. Then one morning a notice- 
board signified to him that a little villa, just 
behind his hotel, buried in orange trees and 
roses, was to let, and before evening he had 
taken it for the next two months. 

A stout capable contadina who had had 
experience of the ways of foreigners was 
soon found to take charge of the kitchen, and 
with her she brought her daughter Eliza- 
betha to help in looking after the house. 
The mother was from Posilippo, and the 
girl took after her in matter of warm sun- 
tinted skin, of blue-black hair and dark, 
wide-lidded eyes, and pomegranate mouth 
ever a-quiver with smiles, and ready to 
break into white-toothed ‘laughter. And 
on the other side was young Jim Ramsden, 
white-skinned and blue-eyed, with the close- 
cropped golden hair that was the gift of his 
fatherhood to Eleanor. A smile and a 
“Buon giorno” quickly led to the result 
that was not less than natural in a young 
man bursting with manhood, and leading 
the out-door sunny life, half in the sea and 
half upon it, that brings about the perfec- 
tion of physical vigor. In other words, he 
icll desperately in love with Elizabetha. 

To do him justice he made a determined 
eflort to follow the course that wisdom sug- 
Bt sted, and to pack his trunks, and turn his 


= 


back at once on the rose-garlanded villa’ 


and her who had become the spirit and es- 
sence of it. One night, as he was sitting on 


the terrace beneath the velvet of the yet 5 


kirtled sky, he suggested his departure to 
Elizabetha. 

“The signorino goes back to England?” 
she asked in a voice that was no more than 
a whisper. 

Jim saw the whitened face, heard her 
changed voice, and with a sudden fire of ex- 
ultation, guessed the cause. But for a mo- 
ment he clung to his resolve. 

“Yes, it is wiser so, Elizabetha,” he said, 
“T daren’t stop, I—” 

The beautiful lips suddenly parted, but 
not in their wonted laughter. A great sob 
rose in her throat. 

“Dio mio! Dio mio!” she cried. 

Then, whether he first moved to her, or 
she to him, neither knew. But next mo- 
ment, impelled by the great instinctive 
forces that rule the world, they were each of 
them flung into the arms of the other, and 
she was his as surely as he was hers. 

The sunny days and clear-starred nights 
went on, and now there was no more any 
talk of England, and one night in burning 
July, again Elizabetha came to him with 
tears. So again disobeying, this time with 
nobler disobedience, all that wisdom and 
prudence counseled, he married her. 

He had but few ties of near relationship 
in England; to his mother he wrote, saying 
that he had married this girl of the people, 
and that it was his intention to sell out of 
the army, and live for some months at any 
rate in Italy before coming back home. 
Correspondence (after his mother had 
spoken her mind) ceased between the two, 
and for Jim a year of strange experience be- 
gan. Further residence at Paraggi became 
impossible, owing to the hordes of equally 
impossible relations-in-law who swooped 
down on him like crows on a, newly plowed 
field, and battened on the magnificent Sig- 
norino Inglese of the golden hair and the 
golden property who had married into their 
family. 

So, as soon as it could be decently ar- 
ranged, Jim and his wife left a station 
crowded with excited relatives who were 
not above accepting large tips for sma! 
services, and went south to Rome and 
Naples. Here Elizabetha was to learn both 
her husband’s language and the manners 
and cultivation of those among whom her 
home would be for the future. This latter 
lesson, though love ‘fired her docility, she 
found to be a task beyond her powers. A 
hundred little tricks which had been the 
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prettiest quaintnesses while she was his 
cook’s daughter, became pin-pricks of in- 
tolerable irritation to him when they 
proved to be ineradicable from the manners 
of his wife. 

Then in the winter came the birth of 
Eleanor, the child of love and summer and 
heedlessness, and with the joy of it came a 
thousand more jangles. The mother was 
for looking after the child in the manner of 
the peasant, swathing her mummy-fashion, 
hanging charms about her and keeping the 
air from her as if it had been poison, while 
the English doctor, indorsed by the English 
husband, would have none of those things, 
and Elizabetha cried herself sick with dismay 
at the thought of an infant so exposed and 
undefended against the bogeys that every 
mother knew to lie couched round the cradle 
of the newly born. 

Yet in those months and in the months 
that followed there were hours of exquisite 
happiness for them both, and it was such 
hours as those that came back with the 
vividness of hallucination to Mr. Ramsden 
today as he walked to catch his train at 
Victoria. Elizabetha, with the little Eleanor 
on her knee, would sit by him in the sharp- 
outlined shadow of the vines in the pergola, 
and croon half to him, half to her, with the 
Italian throat to which singing is as natural 
as speech, the baby-songs that a hundred 
generations of Italian mothers had sung to 
their children, and together they would talk 
over the early days of their love and re- 
capture the unqualified ecstasy. 

Then with unlooked-for and incredible 
suddenness the end had come. A case or 
two of cholera had appeared in Naples, and 
while yet there seemed no cause for alarm 
or flight, Elizabetha caught it. She died 
within twenty-four hours. 


His mother had found it incumbent on 
her to say what she thought on the occasion 
of his marriage, and now with equal promp- 
titude and firmness she acted, and within a 
fortnight she had him and his child home 
again in England, in her quiet, orderly house 
in Hampshire. But into that year of Italian 
life he had poured all the springs of romance 
that his nature held. His alertness for 
pleasure seemed altogether to have de- 
parted, giving place to a certain seriousness 
of mind which looked with incredulous won- 
der on the mode of life which had previously 
been his. He moved a and quietly 


among his neighbors, and saw much of the 
squire-vicar of the parish, a certain Lord 
Rolleston, a widower whose house was ad- 
mirably administered by a brisk, efficient 
daughter not without attractions. Re- 
marriage, not only for his own sake but for 
that of the little Eleanor, was already con- 
templated by him, and assumed by his 
mother, and within two years he was curate 
and son-in-law to Lord Rolleston. 

Some five years later, the incumbency of 
St. Peter’s, Bracebridge, falling vacant, his 
father-in-law presented-him to it, and here 
for fifteen years he had lived, beloved by 
his people, not only for his excellent kind- 
ness, but for a certain rare comprehension, 
the fruit of his early years ripened and ma- 
tured, of life’s troubles and temptations. 
He was never shocked, and he never judged. 
“Oh, that was a pity, was it not?” was 
among his more strongly expressed con- 
demnatiors, and “We must think what is 
to be done now,” the almost invariable 
sequel. 


Eleanor Whittaker had been content 
enough to linger and loiter while she was 
with her father, but now that she was alone 
she stepped out with brisker pace, for there 
was nothing now to linger for. All that 
lay in front of her, her husband waiting for 
her at the new flat in Mount Street; and 
the thought of the evening they were going 
to spend together, beckoned her on. But, 
like her father, she let her mind dwell for a 
little on the past, and beheld, as in a picture, 
the wonderful events of the last year. 

It was like a fairy-story, and it was all 
true. Yet only a year ago she, who now 
had her furs and her flat and her husband, 
had been living at home not, it must be con- 
fessed, very happily. It would be too much 
to say that she had been unhappy, because 
she adored her father, but her step-mother 
and she had had constant frictions. For 
Eleanor was all impulse and enthusiasm, 
whereas Mrs. Ramsden, who had been so 
brisk and efficient a daughter, had by some 
regrettable process of psychical alchemy 
grown into a woman of great angularity. 
She had not lost one ounce of her briskness 
and efficiency; she was as untirable as a 
motor-car, and the work she accomplished 
in her husband’s parish every day would 
have taken most other women a week. But 
the force that drove her was rather the 
and discomfiture of evi! 
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than the encouragement of happiness and 
good. 

Her sense of duty was stupendous, but 
she worked without love; never making 
allowance for herself, she failed to make 
allowance for others, and raged along on 
iron rails, a Juggernaut of a woman. There 
is no doubt that some part of her loved 
Eleanor simply because it was her duty as 
a Christian to love everybody, but it would 
be ludicrous to say that she liked her. 

The cumulative effect of these domestic 
jars had come to a head just a year ago, 
and Eleanor had persuaded her father to let 
her leave home and go out as a governess to 
certain rich neighbors of theirs who lived 
some half of the year down at Bracebridge, 
and the rest of the time in Grosvenor 
Square. Mrs. Wilkins was as kind an em- 
ployer as it was possible to conceive, Elsie 
an amenable pupil, and for the first time 
Eleanor had a glimpse of that great, good- 
natured fair called London. Pent as she 
had been all her life in the stern puritanical 
régime imposed by her step-mother, the 
dazzle and joyousness of her new existence 
was at first almost bewildering. She was 
nearly a pagan in her tremendous zest for 
the joy of life; anything that lived and felt 


and was impulsive and simple she hailed as 
part of herself, and thanked God for it. 

But the gates of fairyland were not en- 
tered yet, though even on her first coming 
to her new situation she saw them, so she 
felt afterward, gleaming through the mist. 
For Elsie had a brother, and that brother a 


tutor. To say that Eleanor had never seen 
a young man before would be overstating 
her ignorance, but it is within the mark to 
say that she had not the slightest idea what 
young men were like. Almost at once a 
frank, joyful comradeship, based on a 
strong affinity of tastes, sprang up between 
them. Both adored the theatér, and while 
it was Eleanor’s ambition to become an 
actress, it was Harry Whittaker’s to write 
a play. 

Then came the great affair of the Christ- 
mas pantomime down at Bracebridge, when 
their ambitions began to materialize, for 
Harry wrote it, and Eleanor played a per- 
fectly blood-curdling witch. Most thrilling 
of all was the fact that Louis Grey, the 
young actor who just now was causing 
London generally to rave, was staying with 
Mrs. Williams for Christmas and was a 
spectator of this land-marking event. And 


not only did he laugh in the right places, 
but he afterward congratulated Harry or 
his excellent construction of his play, anc 
the witch on her performance, saying t 
Harry that she acted like a real actress anc 
not like an amateur. Thus, having learned 
of Eleanor’s ambition, he forbade Harry to 
repeat to her, his reason being that if she 
had a real vocation for the stage, it was 
certain that she would go there, while no 
more excited amateurs were wanted. So 
Harry instantly disobeyed him, told Eleanor 
all about it, and sent her straight up to the 
sixth, though not quite the seventh heaven. 

Even more momentous had that evening 
been for Harry Whittaker himself. He had 
blurted forth his ambition to write a play, 
and Louis Grey had quite seriously encour- 

aged him, with the effect that he went on 
with redoubled vigor and acuter vision at 
the play which he had already begun. Week 
after week he read fresh scenes in “The 
Dilemma” to Eleanor, who criticized or ap- 
plauded or condemned. And week by week 
their souls were coming closer and closer to 
each other, alert, a-quiver. 

The play was finished and sent to Louis 
Grey. Eleanor could not understand how 
those weeks passed before he communi- 
cated about it. Then on a windy day of 
April, when the park was all twinkling with 
daffodils, Harry met her on her return from 
her walk with Elsie, with the almost incredi- 
ble news that Grey had accepted it, and 
would at once put it into rehearsal. 

Eleanor paused a moment in her walk. 
Often and often as she retold this history 
to herself, she felt her heart beat and her 
cheeks tingle when she came to the thought 
of the first night. Harry had meant to be 
present, but at the last moment he felt he 
could not face it, and had stopped at home. 
She had telephoned to him that the first 
act had gone fairly well, and in the middle 
of the second act, the crucial point on which 
the success of the play hung, he, finding 
solitude and suspense intolerable, had come 
into the box. An hour later it was all over, 
and London was aware that a great dra- 
matic star had risen. 

They had gone home together, and that 
very evening Harry asked her to be his 
wife. He told her what the success of his 
play meant to him, for he was poor, and 
without that he could not marry. It ap- 
peared that success was nothing to him 
without her. And it was as if dawn had 
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risen on her sweet face, and the gates of 
fairyland swung wide for them to enter. 


Harry Whittaker 


Eleanor, on arriving at the house of flats, 
found that Harry was in, and, after ordering 
iea, went to his sitting room. 

“Darling, I worked the lift myself,” she 
said, “and brought it quite level with the 
landing. The lift-man said he couldn’t 
have done it better himself, which was 
obvious, but it was dear of him to say it. 
I’ve had such a nice afternoon with Daddy, 
and we are going to have such a nice even- 
ing, you and I together and no one to dis- 
turb.” 

She bent over his low chair and kissed 
him lightly on the forehead, and he looked 
up at her, smiling, with those brown velvety 
eyes, the white of which seemed underlaid 
with black like a peeled plover’s egg. With- 
yut doubt, he was an extraordinarily hand- 
some young fellow, robust and big-limbed, 
and virile. But to the trained observer the 
mouth would have given pause: somehow, 
it contradicted the prevailing impression of 
vigor and manliness. It drooped weakly, 
it was indecisive. But Eleanor was not a 
trained observer, and, weak or not, the 
mouth was beautiful. 

“T thought you had probably run away 
altogether,” he observed. “I have been 
waiting six—no, to be accurate, four min- 
utes. Nellie, may I point out that it is the 
twentieth of November. It is rather decent 
of me, by the way, to do so.” 

Why?” 

“Because we settled that the holidays 
should end on the nineteenth, and work 
begin on the twentieth.” 

Eleanor gave an appreciative nod. 

“Ah, that is nice,” she said, “I long for 
you to begin work again. So, I expect, does 
Mr. Grey. Did you see him this after- 
noon?” 

“Ves: We had a long talk. He talked 
most and chiefly scolded me.” 

“What a bear!” remarked Eleanor. 
“But I like bears. What had you done?” 

“Nothing. That was why he scolded 
me. He thought it was time I should. 
Apparently you think so too.” 

Eleanor poured him out his tea. 

“Indeed I do. Oh, Harry, I wonder if 
you know how proud I am of your work. I 
think I love it about as much as I love you. 


Did Mr. Grey say how “The Dilemma’ is 
going?” 

“Strong. He thinks it will run till Christ- 
mas, but he wants me to get on quick with 
the new one. I told him that I had already 
written the full scenario, but he said that he 
couldn’t act a scenario. It seemed reason- 
able when stated firmly like that. Also he 
told me that he would pay me an advance 
now, which was convenient, as I felt com- 
pelled to order that motor-car.” 

“Darling, you are so extravagant,” said 
Eleanor, “and we don’t really want it. 
Please be economical for a little.” 

“Nellie, if you say a word more about 
economy,” said he, “I shall order you a 
tiara and a pearl necklace and—and some 
radium.” 

“‘T should like those,” said Eleanor. 

He got up and stood in front of the fire, 
stretching himself luxuriously. 

“T wish I had some excuse for not begin- 
ning work again,”’ he said, “but I am afraid 
there isn’t any except that I feel lazy and 
well.” 

“T dare say you won’t be when you have 
been at it a week,” said Eleanor consolingly. 
“When you were writing “The Dilemma’ 
you used often to look quite yellow and 
heavy-eyed. I never minded one atom, 
darling, because I knew it meant you had 
done some good work. Oh, Harry, those 
evenings in the schoolroom when you used 
to read me what you had done!” 

He bent over her. 

“And you used to act the part of the Rat- 
wife in ‘Little Eyolf,’” he said. “‘ You made 
me wonder whether you were a witch or not. 
Then I knew you were, because you be- 
witched me. Nellie, I wonder if your ambi- 
tion will come back to you again, and you 
will long to be an actress!” 

She turned quickly to him. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “I found it was 
so much more wonderful to be a woman.” 

He paused a moment. “By Jove, that 
would make a good line!” he said. “ Nellie, 
I think I have made a mistake, and it isn’t 
the twentieth yet. Or, is it? I don’t know. 
Do tell me whether I want to begin work 
today or not.” 

“T want you to,” she said. 

“Very well. Please go away at once 
then. It’s one thing or the other.” 

Her face fell. 

“Oh, mayn’t I sit here?” she asked. “I 
won't 
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“You darling, you couldn’t help interrupt- 
ing. The fact of your being here interrupts.” 

Eleanor’s broad smile glowed over her 
face again. 

“T like that reason,” she said. “It suits 
me. I will go instantly. Have you got 
everything you want?” 

He rummaged in a drawer for a moment. 

“Yes, here’s the scenario: I’ve got every- 
thing material. But it is always uncertain 
whether the little elf that lives inside me is 
ready to begin. He used to be very irregu- 
lar in his appearances when I was writing 
‘The Dilemma.’ And when he wasn’t there, 
you always told me that I had written very 
feeble stuff.” 

Eleanor put up her hands in a mock atti- 
tude of prayer. 

“Oh, little elf, be at home to poor Harry!” 
she said. “Do be kind and make his stupid 
fingers write the words you want. Amen. 
Good-by, Harry. Shall we put off dinner 
till half-past eight?” 

“Yes, do. Go away.” 

“And Mamma is coming to lunch to- 
morrow,” added Eleanor at the door. ‘‘ Also 
Grandpapa Rolleston.” 

Harry preserved a discreet silence, and 
Eleanor giggled. 


The Wooing of the Elf 


Left to himself Harry set his table for 
work. For a little while all went well, but 
before long there came all manner of hesi- 
tations. He paused for the word that 
should complete his meaning, and while 
angling for it forgot what he meant to say. 
The little elf, that unconscious brain that 
prompts the creation of creators, was clearly 
not disposed to dictate to-night. He was a 
morose, uninventive elf; he needed to be 
ferreted out, and stirred into activity. And 
all the time poor Harry knew what his fer- 
ret was, and where it was kept. But some- 
times the elf could be smoked out into the 
open, and he lit another cigarette. 

A struggle that was familiar to him over 
the writing of “The Dilemma” began again. 
Often and often he had sat like this, forcing 
himself to write, yet as often when he wrote 
thus, and read his production next day to 
Eleanor in the schoolroom, she had shaken 
her wise head at him. 

“Oh, Mr. Whittaker,” she had said once, 
“it is not brisk or vital. It wants—it wants 
a whisky and soda.”’ 
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Unconsciously she had mentioned then 
exactly what was wanted. That part of his 
brain which produced, which created, 
needed that spur of alcohol. But that spur 
he knew was unutterably dangerous to him. 
For down in a villa outside Croydon lived 
a man prematurely old and poor and shak- 
ing, who sat in the House of Lords as Lord 
Grinstead, and sat in his wretched and 
slovenly room every evening till his whisky 
bottle was empty. And that was Harry’s 
father—Harry when he argued honestly 
with himself knew that his own feet were 
already set on the first steps of that abom- 
inable road. 

But, as he had already proved to himself 
over the writing of his first play, he did not 
argue honestly with himself, when the 
passion for production was on him. Half 
an hour ago he had told Eleanor that he did 
not want to begin work again, but now that 
the white empty pages were in front of him, 
he began to long to produce. 

Often and often Harry had said to him- 
self that he would never use that spur again, 
but often and often he had found, as he 
found now, counter-arguments, when the 
passion for production was on him. It was 
absurd to imagine that a couple of glasses 
of whisky could hurt him, and tonight he 
felt so sure that if only he could get prop- 
erly started, the sequel, so full was his 
scenario, would work itself. Thus some 
half-hour after Eleanor had left him he 
rang his bell. He did not mean to have the 
whisky bottle brought him: he meant only 
to tell the parlor-maid to mix him a whisky 
and soda and bring it to him. 

Eleanor, meantime, as commanded by her 
lord, had gone into the drawing room next 
door to his study. Hitherto, though they 
had been in the flat nearly a month, this 
room had lacked the attention without 
which no room is habitable. It had furni- 
ture in plenty, but the disposition of it 
lacked the inevitableness that usage brings. 

There must be a sort of shrine by the 
fire-place to begin with, a big armchair for 
Harry’s limbs, where, after a day’s work, he 
would spend, as tonight, a domestic evening 
with her. A low table must lie close to 
that chair, where should be disposed the 
accessories of a man’s domesticity, the 
cigarette box, the tray with biscuits and 
siphon, the evening paper, and a current 
book. For herself she would draw up any 
chair close to his, while on the other side 
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of the fireplace should be placed the ma- 
ie stic sofa which her stepmother had given 
as part of areally useful wedding-present. 

Half an hour of tugging and pushing 
various articles of furniture gave the room 
the air of cosiness which it lacked before, 
and she sat down to survey the effect of her 
york. She would have liked to call Harry 
in for criticism, but she felt that she must 
not disturb his work. Instead she fell into 
retrospective mood again, wondering what 
she could have done to have made her 
home-life in the Vicarage at Bracebridge less 
frictional. Yet it was no use thinking that 
over; a more important point was that her 
stepmother was lunching with her next 
day. Eleanor determined to make a little 
feast of ‘it: Mrs. Ramsden was fond of 
asparagus, and she should have asparagus 
though the month was November. 

At the moment she heard the electric bell 
ring, and not wishing to be at home to any- 
ody, she went out in order to intercept the 
servant going to answer the door. 
seemed that it was Harry’s bell that had 
sounded, and since it was not she whom he 
wanted—else surely he would have come to 
her or called her—she tiptoed out of the 
hall into the dining room for the mere 
pleasure of wandering about the beloved 
home. The table was already laid, silver 
and glass and flowers shone and sparkled on 
the cloth, the fire prospered, the curtains 
were drawn. What a delicious evening was 
in store! 

Morris, the parlor-maid, entered a mo- 
ment after, and took a siphon and whisky 
decanter from the cupboard and placed 
them with a glass on a tray. With these 
she returned to Harry’s study. Eleanor 
made mental note that those wonderful 
creatures called men were thirsty when 
they worked, and returned to her more 
habitable drawing room. Soon she heard 
her name shouted from next door, and hur- 
ried to answer the call. 

Harry hardly looked up. 

“Darling, I couldn’t help calling you,” 
he said, “just to tell you that it has started 
off, red-hot. It stuck altogether at first, 
but now it’s aflame. Go away.” 


Up till half-past eight no further sound 
came from the room where he worked. 


LONE 
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Then, soon after he had been advised that 
dinner was ready he came hurrying in, 
bright-eyed and eager and inky-fingered. 

“Oh, Nellie, such larks!” he said. “It’s 
burning along— Must I dress? I am so 
hungry!” 

She could not help taking the dear inky 
hand in hers, and kissing it. 

“T am glad,” she said. “But you 
might wash, Harry. Do all your stylo- 
graphs leak? There’s pumice-stone in the 
bathroom. But be quick! I’m hungry, 
too.” 


A joyous dinner followed, and afterward 
a joyous reading of that which the hours 
since tea had produced. Harry was happy 
and excited and charged with the lust of 
work, And hearing the admirable opening 
of his play, Eleanor felt charged with drama 
and love. And this wonderful writer was 
hers: it was her ineffable privilege to tend 
and cherish him and do his will. Thus, 
though it was barely ten o’clock when he 
announced he “must go on again,” she was 
utterly content. She might have wished it 
otherwise, have wanted for herself an even- 
ing with him, but her will welcomed his an- 
nouncement, and he went back to his study. 
The elf was certainly awake and active; she 
had prayed for his alertness. 

For an hour Harry wrote on without con- 
scious effort; then, getting up to mend the 
moribund fire, he noticed the siphon and 
whisky on top of a revolving bookcase. 
When he tried to resume his work, he found 
that the mood had deserted him. But it 
was only just out of reach, for it stood, or 
the key that would certainly unlock it 
stood, on the top of the revolving bookcase 
close at hand. And it was so important to 
get hold of the play now, to get that grip 
and mastery of the characters that was 
essential. It mattered more than anything 
else in the world to get them solid, standing 
on their feet, and when once that was done 
they would be secure . . . he could handle 
them, as real objects, after that. . . . Five 
minutes later the external world with its 
distractions harassed him no more; neither 
the revivified fire nor the noise from the 
street made any impression on his senses. 
But he had pulled the revolving bookcase 
nearer to him. 


The May installment of ‘‘The Weaker Vessel’’ will bring a triumph for 
eens and a problem likewise 
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A Sympathetic Sketch of an American Painter Who IIas Achieved the 
Greatest Success in Mural and Decorative Art 


By CHARLES HENRY CAFFIN 


Author of “American Masters of Painting,” “How to Study Pictures,” ‘‘American Masters of Sculpture,” etc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The woman to whom was intrusted the important task of completing 
Edwin A. Abbey’s half-finished work in the Pennsylvania State Capitol holds the most impor- 
tant art commission ever given to a woman. Mr. Caffin, who is an authority upon matters of 
American art, records an impression of a visit to Miss Oakley in her home, and tells of her 


work and the spirit which animates it. 


E most important commission for 
mural decoration that has ever been 
given to a single painter in this 

country was the one assigned by the Build- 
ing Committee of the Pennsylvania Capitol 
to the late Edwin A. Abbey. It involved 


four elaborate groups of decoration, respect- 
ively, for the dome, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate chamber and the 
room of the Supreme Court. It was most 
important, therefore, not only because of 
the actual size and number of the spaces 
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Miss Oakley’s home, Cogslea, near 

Philadelphia. Her studio with a 

portrait of herself, is pictured on the 
opposite page 


that were to be filled with mural paintings; 
but also because such groups of spaces gave 
the artist an opportunity to conceive a big 
scheme to be elaborated in the different 


parts of the design. Mr. Abbey was se- 
lected for two reasons. He had already 
executed a remarkable series of paintings in 
the frieze of the delivery room in the Bos- 
ton Public Library; and he was a son of 
Pennsylvania, whose enthusiasm might be 
reckoned upon to commemorate worthily 


the past and present greatness of the Com- 
monwealth. He had executed more than 
half the commission; namely, the decora- 
tions of the dome and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when the news of his death 
brought a great shock to those who admired 
him as an artist of signal ability and as a 
man of very lovable qualities. 

The question of who should succeed him 
in completing the balance of this great 
scheme of decoration was imposed upon the 
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On the opposite page is shown “U pon the Housetops,” and on this page “‘ Chamber Music,” 


building committee. It decided in favor of 
Miss Violet Oakley. 

The selection is one of more than ordinary 
interest. Even the balance of the work, 
including, as it does, entire schemes for the 
Senate chamber and that of the Supreme 
Court, represents a larger commission than 
has ever been assigned to any single Ameri- 
can painter, except Mr. Abbey; while never 
before in any country has a commission so 
important been intrusted to a woman. 
The latter fact is particularly significant, for 
it marks the advance, not only of woman’s 
capability but also of her opportunity. In 
fact, the advance is just as much an advance 
of man in his attitude toward woman; in 
his disregard of the question of sex and his 
consideration of only that of fitness. 

Picture to your imagination, with the 
help of her portrait, a very womanly woman; 
eagerly receptive, very thoughtful, with 
eyes that gleam with intelligence and ear- 
nestness, yet have a lurking twinkle of quiet 
humor responding to the smile that hovers 
in the corners of her sensitive lips. She is 
not quick to talk about herself, or even of 
her work, and when she is moved to speak 
about the latter it is the work itself and not 
her connection with it in which she is most 
interested. The work absorbs her; nor is 
it alone the technical side of it which allures 
her. She feels its enchantment and, recog- 


Yarnall, Philadelphia. The small picture on page 


nizing its importance, is continuously en- 
larging and disciplining her skill of crafts- 
manship by travel, study and practice. 
But she regards it not as an end in itself but 
as a means; a tool in her hands by which she 
may be able to give expression to her vision 
of life. 

Need I say, that to have a vision of life is 
a very different thing from merely seeing 
life? The privilege of having a vision of 
life is not denied even to the blind; for it is 
a matter not of eyesight, but of soul-sight. 
How shall one suggest the difference? Per- 
haps the old story of Martha and Mary 
throws some light upon it. Martha, “‘cum- 
bered about much serving,”’ had, no doubt, 
an eye for detail; while Mary had the em- 
bracing eyesight which saw all the necessary 
facts of living in relation to the great fact of 
life, and merged all petty considerations in 
the vision of life’s great purpose. Nor did 
this mean that she was a “visionary,” a 
dreamer, unpractical. It was true that she 
did not fuss around in preparation of the 
supper; but it was she, and not!Martha, who 
had divined the real worth of their Guest 
and what His presence in their home could 
bring to them of larger and fuller happiness. 
In fact, there are two ways of looking at life: 
through the big end of the telescope and 
seeing it small, or through the small and 
seeing it big. And the latter way is vision. 
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two lunettes in a series, “‘ Wisdom Hath Builded Her House,” in the home of Mr.Chariton 
477 shows how the lunettes are placed in the room 


How Miss Oakley applies her vision of life 
to her work I will try to suggest later. Mean- 
while, let us glance into her home and note 
ow it has grown around herself and become 
one of the expressions of her personality. 


Some years ago, with Miss Jessie Willcox 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green and 
Miss Henrietta Cozens, she made a home in 
the old-time inn—‘The Red Rose”—at 
Villa Nova, near Bryn- Mawr, Pa. The 
three artists had been students together 
under the late Howard Pyle, in his class at 
the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and their 
friendship ripened into one of those warm 
fellowships of heart and head, of enthusi- 
asms and ideals, which time serves only to 
broaden and deepen. Under such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that their work, 
which chiefly involved illustrations for 
magazines and books, was far above the 
ordinary, being characterized by sincerity, 
individuality and charm of style and spirit. 
Miss Green is no longer a member of the 
family, having recently married Mr. Hager 
Eliott, director of the Rhode Island School 
of Design, and has her home and studio in 
Providence. 

When the Red Rose property was sold 
they moved to their present home. This 
is called Cogslea and is situated in Allen 
Lane, a suburb of Philadelphia. The house 
is a survival of the Colonial period and, 


made over and added to by the archi- 
tect, Frank Miles Day, combines with its 
modern conveniences the gracious atmos- 
phere of the olden time. 

Miss Oakley’s studio is a detached build- 
ing which originally may have been a 
barn; with stout, stone walls and a high- 
pitched timbered roof. The interior is 
large; well adapted for the size of the 
artist’s canvases and window decorations; 
leaving ample room for work and allowing 
distance from which to study the effects of 
the work as it grows to completion. And 
here the evidences of exclusive femininity 
disappear. The place is a workshop such 
as any man-painter would be glad to own, 
and arranged as he would have it, if his 
work were the main thing he kept in view. 
A few pieces of drapery are suspended from 
high screens, but with no attempt to suggest 
an “art atmosphere.” On the contrary, the 
air of the place is one of practical and sin- 
cere work. 

I said I would return to this question of 
vision and try to show how Miss Oakley 
applies it to her work. Suppose we think 
it out. She began as an illustrator. An 
illustrator depicts some incident in a story; 
but it is not often, I think, that one sees an 
illustration which really illustrates, that is to 
say, illuminates, the incident. It shows us 
how the latter may have occurred, but does 
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it increase our sense of the significance of the 
incident? For myself, very seldom; since 
usually the artist seems only to have seen 
the literal features of the occurrence, and 
has not so entered into the spirit of the 
story as to be able to shed fuller light upon 
the incident by depicting it in its relation to 
the whole. He has seen only with his eyes, 
he has gained no vision of the story’s spirit. 

Now the contrary was ever Miss Oakley’s 
habit; and, as she has grown in experience, 
her vision has broadened. For in her Jater, 
more important work of window decora- 
tions and mural paintings she is still an illus- 
trator, using the term in that larger sense, 
as when we speak of Raphael as having been 
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“William Penn’s Vision,” in 
a “prince of illustrators.”’ It is usually from 
the sources of poetry and history that she 
draws hersubjects. They havethecharacter 
ofillustrations. Sucharetheseries of designs 
which embellish the frieze of the Governor’s 
Reception Room in the Pennsylvania 
Capitol. 

The theme is ‘‘ The Founding of the State 
of Liberty Spiritual,’ and represents the 
triumph of the idea of liberty of conscience 
in the “Holy Experiment of Pennsylvania.” 
The first panels illustrate the printing of the 
English translation of the Bible, and the 
smuggling of the volumes into England; the 
attempt to stifle the “new learning” by the 
burning of the books as heretical ; the perse- 
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the Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa. 


cutions which followed its licensing by 
Henry VIII, exemplified by Anne Askew; 
the rise of the Puritan idea, and George Fox 
on his Mount of Vision. The latter half of 
the panels deals with the events in the life 
of William Penn, from his student days at 
Oxford, when he first meets the Quaker 
thought, through his persecutions and im- 
prisonments to his vision and triumph in 
the signing of the Charter of Pennsylvania, 
and his first sight of the shores of the state 
as he ascends the river, leaning forward over 
the prow of his ship. ~ 

These paintings depict a series of con- 
crete incidents; but back of them all is the 
great abstract idea of mental and spiritual 
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freedom. ‘The artist, by reading and think- 
ing, has absorbed this into herself, and in 
the light of the larger vision so obtained, 
has increased the significance of the scenes 
depicted. 

An excellent instance of her matured style 
is to be seen in the city house in Philadel- 
phia of Mr. Charlton Yarnall. Here the 
architect, Mr. Day, has designed a small but 
imposing hall, which has a central dome, 
flanked on the right and left by a concave 
ceiling or, to use the technical expression, 
a barrel-vault. This arrangement involves 
many spaces of different shape. 
lunettes, that is to say, nearly semicircular; 
others octagonal, and at the spring of the 
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Anne Askew condemned to be burned for heresy. In the Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa. 


dome are the usual concave triangular 
spaces, which are called pendentives, while 
the dome itself terminates in a circular eye 
of glass, which affords light to the interior. 
All the spaces are framed in richly decorated 
borders; the whole scheme forming an en- 
semble of subdued splendor, above the 
high walnut-wood wainscot with which the 
walls are paneled. To the warm browns of 
this all the colors above are attuned, pre- 
senting a variety in unity which is highly 
impressive. 

This decoration, in fact, satisfies the first 
requirement of such work. It actually dec- 
orates. Entering the hall, you are at once 
conscious of an effect of sumptuousness; of 
splendor without ostentation, of a richness, 
held in fine control. Then, if you have a 
mind to study the details, you become 
aware of the wealth of beautiful imagination 
which the subjects embody. Miss Oakley 
was allowed to select her own theme and she 
found it in the Book of Proverbs: ‘‘ Wisdom 


hath builded her house.” The idea is 
worked out allegorically under the general 
title of “The Building of the House of 
Wisdom.” 

In the center of the skylight appears the 
head of Wisdom with wide-open, searching 
eyes. It is encircled with a text from Prov- 
erbs, around which fly draped female figures, 
typifying the Four Winds in their search for 
Wisdom; the whole window being bordered 
by the words “Whoso findeth me, findeth 
life, for by me thy days shall be multiplied.” 
Underneath, in the pendentives of the dome, 
the “Builders of the Race” are personified 
in the Dwellers in Tents, the Builders of 
Ancient Egypt, the Dome-Builders of the 
Renaissance and the modern Builders of the 
High Tower. The stairway of the house is 
personified in “The Child of Tradition”; 
the steps being represented by an older 
woman, a younger one and a child, while the 
glory of strength is commemorated in the 
near-by octagons, where the infant Hercules 
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is strangling the serpents; the man Her- 
cules makes the great decision at the cross- 
ways between “Virtue” and “Voluptas” 
and the Hercules, whose work is done, has 
attained his apotheosis. In a second lu- 
nette the idea of ‘‘ The Upper Room” is ren- 
dered in an allegory of “Youth and the 
Arts,” which shows three young women 
and a man, in modern dress, absorbed in 
chamber-music. Then a third, ‘Upon the 
Housetops,” reveals Man, surrounded by 
his family, as he stands searching the 
heavens in pursuit of science, and sees Man 
conquering the air. In the three spaces 
above are represented ‘Communion 
throughout Space,” 
as typified in the 
“\Vireless Message”’; 
the ‘‘Search for 
Licht,’ where man’s 
efiort spans “The 
Material and the 
Spiritual Theory of 
Livht”; and, lastly, 
“| he Conquest of the 
Heavens”; They 
Mount up with Wings 
as Eagles.” 

| hope this sum- 
mary is not too brief 
to suggest the beauti- 
ful imagery of thought 
with which the central 
idea has been elab- 
orated. It is to be 
noted that the spirit 
and substance of the 


tends outward in ever-widening circles that 
embrace the strivings of all men and women 
toward the universal. 

You may perhaps have vad some talk 
to the effect that the subject of mural 
paintings should not be “‘literary”’; that it 
should not “tell a story.” 
any value, it means that mural painting 
should not merely illustrate an incident. 
But, if the artist, starting with certain rep- 
resented forms and facts, treats them as 
the center of a circle, in which she suggests 
the whole story of their relation to the life of 
the body and the spirit, then he or she is 
literary in the highest sense. And this is 

the character of Miss 
Oakley’s work; the re- 
sult of her vision of life. 

It is a product of 


So far as this has ,; 


herself, butindevelop- . 
ing the faculty of thus * 


seeing into and 
around her subject she 
will tell you that she 
owes much to Howard 
Pyle. Her earliest 
training was gained at 
the Art Student’s 
League, in New York. 
Thence she went to 
Paris and served a 
time in the Latin 
Quarter, after which 
she spent a little while 
in the School of the 
Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy. It was all good 


whole theme are ab- Showing the placing in Mr. Yarnall’s experience in the tech- 
stract, and that they —_ouse of the lunette pictured on page 473 nical side of her craft, 


are wrought into con- 

crete visible forms as incidents. But the 
latter, although they are the facts of im- 
mediate observation, do not monopolize 
the interest; they are rather steps which 
lead the imagination on toa realization of 
the spiritual beauty and truth which are in- 
volved. Ina word, they open up the vision. 
And this, being abstract—free, that is to say, 
of limits of time and space and personality— 
appeals to each and every one of us differ- 
ently, according to our experience and our 
needs. It is this-which gives value to 
vision, as opposed to merely eyesight. It 
does not, like the latter, tie us down to the 
temporal, the local and the personal, but ex- 


but it was from Mr. 
Pyle that she learned to look at art in a big 
way in relation to life, and gradually to put 
her skill of craftsmanship at the service of her 
higher need of self-expression. For it was 
Howard Pyle’s genius that he could enter 
into the needs of his pupils and, if they were 
possessed of individuality, help them to 
evolve it from themselves. 

Miss Oakley is now so well equipped with 
technical resources and has so earnest an 
insight into the larger meaning of life, as it 
can be expressed in art, that we may all 
await with the greatest interest what she 
will do with the important commission in 
the Pennsylvania Capitol. 
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BAD MANNERS F 


A Leap Year Love Story 
By 4 
JOHN LUTHER LONG 


A 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY HUTT 


Here is-a Japanese love story told with that charm and deftness of touch which 
the author of ‘‘ Madam Butterfly ” alone can impart to romances of the little brown 
men and women. This story is, we believe, a worthy first offering in our remark- 
able series of leap year stories. to be published in this magazine during 1912. 
Robert W. Chambers, George Barr McCutcheon, Rupert Hughes, Eleanor Gates 
—are a few of the truly notable list of contributing authors. 


I.—’MERICAN KIND LOAVE_ 


“T suppose you would look well in any- 


ae 
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“®MERICAN manners!” said Oki- 
A. Sama, savagely, taking the hand of 

lovely little Noya-San from under 
his arm, where she had insinuated it. But 
he kept her hand in his, and looked down at 
its satiny perfection. 

“Not bad manner hold han’?”’ asked Noya- 
San soberly. ‘“ Thass Jap’nee’ manner.” 

Oki-Sama dropped the pretty member— 
—and Noya-San was sorry. She pressed it 
back upon him. 

““Me? I don’ keer—those bad manner. 
Please take back those hand. Me? I lig’ 
\like] those "Merican bad manner.” 

But Oki-Sama did not oblige her. 

“Speak Japanese!’’ commanded the young 
samurai, ‘as I always do.” 

“Oo!” shivered the geisha. But—I can- 
not no more. Me! I got—jus’ I got speag 
those English. For why? It ismorebedder. 
Nobody call other ‘honorable,’ ‘august- 
ness,’ ‘excuse me.’ Take too much time.” 

“Like all the rest!” said the Japanese, 
placing a bit more distance between them. 
“The moment you reach a foreign country 
you forget Japan. Even the Japanese, at 
the meeting to-night! Why don’t we wear 
Japanese clothes and eat Japanese food at 
the Japan Society? No, we wear these un- 
comfortable things they call evening dress, 
while you——” 

He looked down again upon the graceful 
little figure ambling at his side. 

“Me?” asked the girl, seizing the oppor- 
tunity to get a bit closer. “Say those ’bout 
jus’ me!” 

The ghost of a sigh floated from the lips 
of the Japanese. 


thing or anywhere. Certainly, if you can 
manage to be attractive in these American 
clothing—and -the gathering of the men 
about you all the evening would seem to say 
that you were—nothing else can make 
you unattractive. But, wouldn’t you rather 
be—as you were that night I first saw you 
at The Red Maple Leaf Club?” 

Now there was a sigh—and a smile! 

“Yaes,” whispered the geisha, “if you 
lig’ [like] those!” 

She seized the opportunity to slip her 
hand back under his arm. 

“Then why do you stay here?” 

“Me?” answered the girl, plaintively. 
“T got little illness, Ani-San. I cannot tell 
you. But—here are more bedder doctor.” 

“And, when you are cured—will you go 
back to Japan?” 

“Whereaever you going, Ani-San. Yaes 
—where ’tis hot, ’tis cole, ’tis wet, ’tis dry— 
jus’ if you there!” said the pretty geisha. 

“No,” said the samurai. “By that time 
you will be American-onna—not Japanese. 
I shall not like you. I shall not wish you. 
I like nothing that is not Japanese. But you 
—you are bewitched by the freedom here. 
Freedomis badforwoman. And your father 
was a samurai, too!” 

“Yaes,” nodded the girl, with a bit of 
weak pride. “And kill by sword emperor 
sent for the honorable seppuku! All gole— 
the sword! . All jewel! Afterward—al! 
blood! An’ I got dance or starve.” 

That was,in brief,the gay dancer’s tragedy. 

“But, Ani-San, here thass more less joke 
—that hero-seppuku. They laugh when | 
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tell it! Henceforth, wha’s use? Jus’ keep 
those nice in bosom.” 

“And love the mingling with men, the 
speech of forbidden things, the touches 
upon the person,” said the Japanese 
bitterly. 

“Yaes,” sighed the girl, “I lig’ those 


“Well—rad’er be kizz than 


kill!” she pouted 


when it is you! Wish had same in Japan!” 
She pushed her hand a bit farther. 

“And that is what kept you here,” 
the young soldier went on, reproachfully, 
“when the theatre-man who brought you 
over to dance was done with you. How 
beastly—to leave you almost begging on the 
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streets! So that you must stand all day be- 
hind The Oriental Counter of the Bravura 
Department Store!” 

“Thass how I learn bad manner, Ani-San, 
in that store. Oh, how much people pass! 
And they look at me an’ say I am mos’ 
nize. All saying those, Ani- San, but you! 
All! Some touch me——” 

“Men?” demanded the samurai. 

“Men? They lig’—but I don’ allow. 
Me? Iam glad you that angery! No, don’ 
allow. Then you would naever wish me?” 

“T have never said I wish you!” declared 
the Japanese. 

“No,” nodded the girl, humbly. But she 
kept her hand under his arm. ‘“ Yeat—I 
may wish you? Thass not wrong?” 

“If I did as you do, here, I would soon 
forget the teaching of Bushido and all my 
samurai precepts. But I am here to learn 
their secrets about railroads, so that we 
may the more certainly conquer them. I 
shall learn nothing else that is American. 
When I return I will be all the more Ja- 


panese. At the University I am one apart 
—and I glory in it. Dai Nippon! Banzai 
Nippon!” 


The girl did not even commend his fervor 
of patriotism. 

“Me I lig’ if you learn one thing more 
*Merican,” she sighed. 

“What?” asked the young soldier. 

***Merican kind loave,”’ ventured the girl. 
“Tt is more bedder than Jap’nee loave!”’ 

“T shall neither learn it nor practise it! 
And that is the difficulty between us. You 
need not hope for me to marry you now. 
You are American. You have all their bad 
manners. I am Japanese—with the man- 
ners of the augustnesses.”’ 

“Yaes,” sighed the girl. “That make me 
lig’ you more and make you lig’ me less.” 

But the satiny little hand was still under 
his savage arm. 

This he presently discovered and dragged 
forth brutally. 

“Walk behind!” he commanded, in the 
way of his lordly ancestors, and as if he 
were on the streets of Tokio instead of 
Philadelphia. 

. Noya-San did this—also as if he were one 
of his lordly ancestors instead of himself, 
and as if it were Japan and not America. 

And, when they reached the mouth of the 
stairway which led to the third story back, 
where Noya-San lived, he turned, mag- 
nificently, saying: 


“T shall make it my duty to see you often, 
so that you remember the manners and 
customs of your own people, and not of ——” 

But she was not there. 

And, in a sudden wildness, entirely unlike 
his lordly ancestors, or Tokio, and wn- 
samurai-like, he wondered how long it was 
that she had not been there, and where she 
was now. Indeed, he subdued his samur: ue 
likeness sufficiently to go back all the way 
they had come, lest the dainty thing which 
had trotted by his side might have come to 
harm. He did not find her. And, when he 
stole up to the door of the third floor back, 
again, it was as dark as before. 

It was only as he turned away that he 
heard a stifled laugh, and this 

“Thass Jap’nee’ manner? Thass samurai 
behave? To run after lil’ geisha-gal alig’ 
you crazy? Ah, I make you sawry!” 

“To do so,” said the young soldier, with 
such savagery that it was well there was a 
door between them, “‘is, truly, the very pink 
of American manners. You have at last 
taught me them!” 

“Me?” asked the laughing voice, “or 
you? Which are ’Merican manner?” 

But the samurai was gone—stamping in a 
military way down the bare stairs. 

And Noya-San watching him through 
a crack she made of the door, was 
saying: 

“You? You lig’ me—lig’ those manner! 
You? Jus’ you got be teach. You?. You 
loave me! Jus’, you got fine out. And, 
thass up with me, make you fine out! - The 
bad manner will help! And you, too, Shaka, 
Lord of Loave!” 

Is ’ER! THESE!” 

The detested subject was renewed when 
Oki-Sama called at Noya-San’s apartment 
—just for a minute, and only at the door— 
to ask the address of Professor Idemori, he 
who had taught physics to him at the 
Tokio University, Gakko. Now, perhaps it 
matters not; but one might be tempted to 
inquire what reason Oki-Sama had for 
thinking that Noya-San might know the 
address of a professor she had never: heard 
of until then. 

However; just as Oki-Sama ‘dianad his 
hands, as he would have done outside her 
shoji in Japan, and then, remembering, 
knocked—smartly, commandingly, savagely 
as a samurai would in Japan, perhaps with 
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the hilt of his short-sword—only then had 
Noya-San dropped The Sunday Press, in 
which she had read the most absorbing of 
paragraphs—taking ten minutes to each 
line: 


1912, be it remembered, ladies, is your year 
Lo acquire, in any way, shape or form—short of 
murder in the first degree—a husband each. And, 
may each one of you bring down the man she loves, 
by fair means or by foul—and the Lord have mercy 
on us!” 


So, you can understand why Noya-San 
displayed the most fascinating spirit she had 
exhibited since her geisha days at The Red 
Maple Leaf Club. It shocked Oki-Sama 
into a choking admiration beyond all his 
samurai traditions. So that he forgot his 
salutation—until the lovely young person 
before him had actually put her forehead 
down, down, upon her hands, on the mats; 
‘or everything here, after one passed the 
door, was Japanese! Yes, one might think 
one was straight back at Nagasaki! There 
were, even, fusuma masking the walls, so 
that one unless he were told might not know 
that behind the rice-paper, which one might 
shatter with a breath, almost, there were 
implacable brick walls. 

Well, it was only after Noya-San, lovely 
indeed, in a pink kimono, and her hair done 
in the ‘‘ flower-wife”’ fashion, with her fore- 
head on her hands, and her hands on the 
mats, had said, “Enter, lord!” that Oki- 
Sama had managed to reply. 

“Gomen nasai!” he said, which meant 
nothing more than “beg pardon.” 

To this Noya-San replied, “Arigato, 
Sama!” which, also, meant only “thank 
you, sir.” 

But she laughed down there on the floor 
as she said it. And, if you have never heard 
the laugh of Noya-San, in those days at 
The Red Maple Leaf Club, you will be glad 
that Oki-Sama heard it now, upon such a 
momentous occasion. For, consider what 
it must have meant to the young samurai, 
living in a country he hated, or said he did 
—one which he was crazy to fight, or said 
he was—to stumble suddenly upon his own 
country in miniature in the third floor back! 

“‘Now who is bad manner? Now who 
look alig’ barbarian?” laughed and caressed 
the geisha. “Oo! The black clothe’! The 
terrib’ coat and pant!” 

Suddenly, from some secret where, Noya- 
San produced a splendid flow er-decorated 


kimono and handed it to him. The samurai 
was so rejoiced that he hardly knew what to 
do with it. Before he recovered Noya-San 
had slipped off the terrible black coat and 
had slipped the kimono on him. 

“Aha! Jap’nee’! And me—jus’ naughty 
me, have done it! No, not yaet! Not yeat 
quite Jap’nee’!”’ 

She raced to other secret wheres and put 
on him a soft silken haori, the short coat 
which covers the long kimono. And it had 
a crest on sleeves and back! 

“My fad’er,”’ she said, with a little catch 
in the voice and a swift prostration at the 
god-shelf. 

And she found a beautiful shippo pipe 
and put it in his hand. And a tobacco-bon. 
She, herself, rolled the first small pellet for 
the tiny bowl. 

“My fad’er,” she said again. And, this 
time, Oki-Sama bowed to the god-shelf, too. 

“ Recomleck,” laughed Noya-San, “thass 
me make you Jap’nee’—and Jap’nee’ man- 
nér!”’ 

‘Shall not forget,” said Oki-Sama, with 
great comfort and dignity. 

Said Noya-San, later, apologetically while 
she poured the fragrant Osaka tea for Oki- 
Sama, just as in the days of The Red Maple 
Leaf Club, but with even greater fascina- 
tion: 

“Ani-San”—which meant “elder brother” 
and was as near as she dared come to saying 
“dear’’—“ Ani-San, it is that Mol-/ie teach 
the bad manner unto me. Me? For those 
I am hating her! Behold! I will tell it. 
There is a screen—it is the Seven Gods of 
Luck, paint by one Heiecho, whom no one 
know in Japan—yet it is the Seven Gods of 
Luck they des-e-crating; behine thos Mol-lie 
eat luncheon out of tin box each day. Then 
is some one name Charlie-San. He is bring 
flower some day. Some day he is bring 
candy. One day bring pie. Yes! Now 
what you think "bout those, dear—ha, ha— 
almos’ I use word to you she use to Charlie- 
San. Dear! Thass what she call him— 
dear! Sometime even dearest! What you 
thing!”’ 

Oki-Sama expressed his horror of such 
manners—but with far less heat than be- 
fore. Was not Noya-San on the mats 
before him? Wasn’t there only a small 
lacquered table between them? And wasn’t 
Noya-San speaking in that theoretically 
hateful rising inflection she must have 
learned in America? 
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“ And is worse!” Noya-San went on with 
and “He is kizz her! These!” 

She lifted the table from between them, 
and shifting her lovely self upon the sa- 
murai, put her lips upon his. 


First there was a greater shock than he * 


had yet suffered on account of the American 
bad manners. Then, again, a certain retreat 
from utter severity. 

“Shaka!” he said and would have put her 
away—could he have determined whether, in 
this case, the word meant horror or delight. 

“No, no, cried the girl. “Thereis a 
worse yet. And me? Shall I not confess all 
the hateful things I have learn of that 
Mol-lie? So that you may forgive and 
marry me?” 

She crowded closer still—even upon his 
bent knees—and put her short arms about 
the samurai. She closed the arms as hard 
as she could. 

“There! Even those! Are not they too 
horrible to mention? When I draw hard— 
that is call hug.” 

She illustrated fully. And, it was im- 
possible for Oki-Sama to dislodge her. He 
must know all the horrors. 

“Next, is this!” And, as the supreme 
sin of manners, she laid her perfumed young 
head on Oki-Sama’s shoulder. 

I am sorry to say that the samurai did 
not, at once, remove it—as, manifestly, 
having his notions, he ought to have done. 
Instead, he asked with a brave pretense of 
savagery: 

“What they call that!” 

“Loave,” breathed the girl. 
I hear then—jus’ loave!” 

“Which!” 

All those.” 

She went through it again. 

Oki-Sama put her away with, almost, 
ferocity. He held the down-drooped small 
body by the shoulders. Like any guilty man. 

“How you see-—hear—all these?” 

And he was betrayed into English. 

“Hole in screen of God of Seven Luck,” 
confessed Noya-San. 

“Who make hole?” shouted Oki-Sama, 
terribly. 

“T,” said Noya-San. 

There was a moment of awful silence. 
Oki-Sama still held the soft and fragrant 
shoulders. He was conscious that if he let 
go of them the shoulders, as well as the rest 
of the supple young body, would droop 
upon him—him a samurai, next to the kugi! 


“Thass all 


To whom there is no such thing as a woman! 
“Then you—then you,” shouted the young 
samurai, “you alig’ those!” 

“Me?” ° The geisha looked up, but a 
glance. There was no cheer-for-love in the 
savage young eyes. “Me? I thing thass 
ver’ bad manner,” she sighed. 

“Tf you thing those you can yaet be 
save’,”’ shouted the young soldier, retreating 
—as a good soldier does—to prevent utter 
vanquishment. 

But the moment Oki-Sama was gone, she 
laughed, at first softly, then with silvery 
abandon! She tore the veil from an Amer- 
ican cheval-glass. Before it she posed her 
loveliest—and it was lovelier than even in the 
days of The Red Maple Leaf Club. Saying: 

“You? Wha’s use lie! You? You lig’ 
those!” 

Then there were more postures before the 
glass—lovelier than before if possible. “‘ And 
you? Wha’s use lie ‘nother time. You— 
also, lig’ those—much as he!” 

And she pointed a pink-tipped finger at 
the person in the glass and laughed with her 
in that riotous, silvery fashion, which had 
been her greatest charm in the days of The 
Red Maple Leaf Club. And when she 
went to bed she whispered at the god-place: 

“Loave! Jus’ he got fine out!” 

She put the clipping from the Press under 
her wooden pillow, as girls do precious 
things. 


III.—svutT NOYA-SAN WANTED THE MURDER, 
OUS-LOOKING YOUNGSTER 


Then, one day, Mollie showed Noya-San 
‘a ring on the third finger of her left hand 
and told her what it meant. Noya-San 
sighed desperately. 

“Hasn’t that murderous-looking youngster 
of yours proposed yet?” asked the happy 
Mollie. 

“Him? He naever gon’ as’ me marry 
with him!” And the suspicion of a tear lay 
on the lashes of Noya-San. 

“Well, he’s got to!” said Mollie, with 
American determination. ‘Why, you could 
be married twenty times, you lovely little 
fool, if you weren’t so crazy about him. 
Jimmy Barton—you remember him——” 

“Man with moustache? Always come? 
Buy thing and go ’way and forget it?” 

“Yes. You know why he buys things— 
and forgets them, too! He’s jealous of 
your savage lover, I can v- you! Yor 
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know, dear, a man needs lots of encourage- 
ment at that sort of thing.” Mollie had her 
arms about Noya-San by this time and was 
kissing her. 

“Do ’ncourage him,” nodded Noya-San, 
with her head on the big girl’s breast. 

“What do you do?” laughed Mollie. 

Noya-San was loath to tell. 

“Come on,” urged Mollie. “I'd like to 
now what a pretty little Jap does to make 
« man like her!” 

“T do all those—we doing now,” con- 
iessed Noya-San. 

“You mean he does,” suggested Mollie, 
aughing. ‘“‘We’ve at last corrupted his 
nanners and made a lover of him? You're 
ll right. He behaves as I am doing, eh?” 

“No,” said Noya-San, “J.” 

“You mean that you kiss him?” 

Noya-San nodded. 

“He don’ lig’. But I force him. And I 
do these and these and these——”’ 

“No wonder!” laughed Mollie. “A 
:nan’ll run from the things you do and run 
after *em when he does it himself. You 
must make him think it’s him doing it. 
Of course it isn’t. It’s all in the way he 
thinks it is.. I wouldn’t let Charlie kiss me 
until—well, until I was pretty sure. Now 
lie may kiss me as often as he likes. Dolly, 
vou’ve done it wrong—and it must be done 
over—and better—if you want the mur- 
derer, rather than Jimmy re 

“Yes,”’ nodded Noya-San, “I wan’ those 
murderer!” 

“Well,”. laughed Mollie, “there’s no 
accounting for tastes. I wouldn’t have 
him, with a million thrown in. But—do 
you know what jealousy is, Japanese 
Dolly?” 

““N—no,” said the geisha, “unless these?” 
She produced the clipping from the Press. 

“So this is what you have been up to!” 
laughed Mollie. “Why, you dear little pic- 
ture off of a fan, no man will fall for that, 
unless—‘by fair means or foul!’ Ahem!” 

Mollie had a moment of thought. “Look 
here, having begun that way—suppose I 
lend you Charlie?” 

Noya-San shook her head violently. 

“As I said, there is no accounting for 


_ tastes,” laughed Mollie. “I suppose you 


shudder at the idea of marrying—or even 
borrowing—Charlie, just as I do about 
your murderer.” 

Noya-San nodded. 
. “But couldn’t you stand him for a few 


minutes, now and then, if he helps you to 
get old What’s-His-Name, the War God?” 

“Yaes,”’ said Noya-San, doubtfully, “yaet 
how?” 

“T wouldn’t lend him to you at all if you 
were crazy to have him. But—as you are 
not—here’s the scheme——” 

Into which Noya-San entered. 


IV.—MOs’ ‘NIZE FOR HER—THAT HE MARRY 
SOME ONE ELSE 


And it was in pursuance of this scheme 
that Oki-Sama, when he again called at the 
small Empire of Japan, situated in the third 
story back of 1290 Girard Avenue—for the 
purpose of securing another address—found 
Charlie-San just leaving, by the front 
(Mollie by the back; had he seen her?) 

“What he do here?”’ asked Oki-Sama, 
drawing himself up to his full five feet two, 
and speaking the detested English. 

“Lig’ marry with me,” said Noya-San, 
cheerfully. “‘What you thing?” 

“ Eijin-San!” snorted Oki-Sama. “Bear. 
Eat you up!” Still speaking English. 

“Thass what he say—loave me that 
moach he eat me up—aevery day. Here is 
my own cushion. Smell flower-perfume of! 
You shall sit on those! He have jus’ sat on.” 

But Oki-Sama, instead of inhaling the 
lovely perfume of the lovelier Noya-San, 
far from sitting on her brocaded cushion, 
flung it away from him, where it broke a 
porcelain effigy of Kwannon. 

“Oh, oh, oh! Thass bad lock,” said Noya 
San, “break image of merciful Kwannon!”’ 

But she knew that it wasn’t. And this 
made her exasperatingly fascinating while 
she chattered, poured the amber tea, and 
enveloped Oki-Sama in her enchantments. 

“You will come at my marry?” she asked 
finally. 

“No,” said the samurai, “I will not be 
there. His manners are as bad as yours. 
I do not wish mine to grow worse. I have 
tried to keep them Japanese. You have 
tried to forget your Bushido and to remem- 
ber everything American. Some day, in a 
war, we will conquer them and substitute 
Bushido for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Then you will have, all over again, 
to learn your Japanese. No, I shall not be 
at your marriage. I go back to Japan in 
November!” 

Then, suddenly, like the step of the 
Warrior Dance he had seen her in, Noya- 
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Noya-San poured the fragrant 
Osaka tea for Oki-Sama, just as 
in the days of The Red Maple 
Leaf Club, but with even greater 
fascination 
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an San became superb. She stamped, just as promontory eyed red barbarian who would 
he had seen her do in those Maple Club never know what he had—any more than h 
days, and she might as well have worn a_ the things he ate—after they were eaten. 
helmet and a suit of rattling bamboo ar- For yes, the great red bear would eat her up, C 
Sa, mor. She folded her arms and threw back and that would be the end of her. 
C’) her lovely head. She spoke in Japanese. * “Shaka! And of me!” He looked has- y' 
i 3 “And I-—just I—say that you shall!” tily about to see that he was certainly alone, m 
s. And again, when he was gone, she pos-_ so far as physical beings were concerned: to 
«°° ‘tured before the mirror, stamping that then waved his hand deprecatingly at th: 
P abe, warrior dance, and crying out, almost eerily: ceiling and whispered: se 
“And I say that you shall!” *‘Augustnesses! Most honorable! Go- ti 
Once more she conned that clipping and men Nasai!” 
/“ added: After that he was only the samurai again. n 
“By fair means or fouls!” And, with contracting brows, he now read m 
the letter: t! 
V.—THE GREAT RED BEAR “This is first time I ever address you, brush and : 
ink, honorable Oki-Sama, though would rather cal! 
af Though Oki-Sama grew gloomier and you Ani-San—or even, dear Ani-San—in way of Ww 
Ms gloomier, as the day of Noya-San’s wed- Americans. But nothing matter now, honorable at 
ding approached, he still went—the oftener 0n®,Since two o'clock, I shall be on the way call a 
the Park Road, where is missionary will marry me. 
om as his gloom increased—to the small edi- True, august one, it is, that you have said you will be 
BA tion of Nippon in the third floor back. He not be at honorable nuptials. Yet I have prayed 
never thought of the address of Professor Shaka so much and so hard that he have answer by s 
Idemori now. light on the sword, and I am sure you will be. There- 
eS Then one day he got a letter. It was fore, do not say farewell, forever, but only sayonara th 
—till after marriage. Then—what, great august- 
é not in a stiff American envelope, but in the __ ness?” \ 
soft, long, perfumed bag that spoke of 
home. Besides, the letter was written on VI.—THE CLOCK WHICH RAN BACKWARD B 
€ mulberry paper no thicker than tissue, and, - 
em beginning on the right, in the old Japanese There was a clock in Oki-Sama’s room 
€_ fashion, was written in upright columns, which ran twelve hours forward, then twelve 
then rolled, just ready for his unrolling, all hours backward. It was ten minutes after W 
oO in running Japanese kana—with here and two. Was it too late to prevent the mar- | 
hor there a most beautiful Chinese character— _ riage? At any rate it was not too late to vi 
é like a foreign phrase among the vernacular. be the murderer they called him. He was 
As he carefully drew the silken thread which in Japanese attire. But that was precisely 
opened the envelope, the flower-perfume of what he would have wished—at this time. of 
, her came forth. And, as if this had been It was passing strange that, when the 
ES the cloud out of which genii are evolved, she samurai reached the street, a taxicab should \ 
was before him in all her loveliness. be slowly crossing his door, as well as that 
The samurai are taught to live always as_ when this murderous, martial figure, sav- 
am if some one were looking on. Indeed, al- agely hailed the vehicle, no questions were ce 
™ — ways there is some one—myriads looking on, asked, but, on the contrary, the door was 
os The Augustnesses. But for one moment thrown open. N 
Oki-Sama forgot this. And for that mo- Again it was amazing that, though the 
dy ment the inscrutable face of the Japanese occupant gave his directions in Japanese, \ 
showed what Clegg, the president of their “The Park Road; your fastest,” the driver hi 
~" class, had always denied: that Sam, as they understood them. And, so, presently, as 
tig called him, had life, was a man. And all they flew along the Park Road an odious red bi 
that caused it was the small perfumed bag car came into sight. One of the occupants m 
out of which, by some alchemy, Noya-San was Noya-San. ne 
had made herself to appear in the flower- Then, it was not - ng ae had been S| 
perfume. good. Presently the cab and the car were tc 
* What was in the mind of the samurai, and __ racing side by side. At the command of the 
what the Augustnesses saw in his face,too, warlike man in the cab the car stopped. m 
was that this dainty thing of perfume and Mr. Charles Goodrich, therein, held up his 
D> witchery must be given to a large nosed and hands, which, all the world over, is the E 
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token of submission. But the savagery of 
the warrior in the cab did not abate. 

Noya-San bravely placed herself before 
Charlie-San. “ Don’ be skeer!” she said. 

“Look here,” grinned Charlie-San, 
you suppose he’s in earnest? I don’t want 
my life to end just yet. My own wedding’s 
too near. Get hold of him.” 

Well, Noya-San did. She transferred her- 
self to the cab. Mr. Goodrich wasted little 
time in getting out of the way. 

“Coward!” cried Oki-Sama. “He will 
not fight for you! On!” he ordered the cab- 
man. “Follow!” He himself leaped upon 
the front seat, and urged him on. 

When a’ mounted policeman came 
galloping toward them, attracted by the 
warrior on the front seat, his threatening 
attitude toward the cabman and his frantic 
gestures, the cabman jerked his thumb to- 
ward Oki-Sama and stopped. 

“All up, old man,” said the driver to the 
somurai. “Pinched.” 

“Any concealed deadly weapons?” asked 
the officer. “I guess you'll have to come 
with me.” 

“Ain’t concealed to any great extent, 
Lilly;” said the driver. “Better let him go 
~-if he behaves and gets married.” 

The driver pointed back into the cab. 

“Oh!” grinned the officer. “Is that the 
way they get married in China?” 

Oki-Sama caught the word, and, seeing his 
victim hopelessly fled, said, eagerly, in fact: 

“Yaes, marry.” 

“Bless you, my children,” laughed the 
officer, riding off. 


\VII.—svUT HE DID GO TO HER WEDDING 


“Where is missionary you going at?” 
demanded the samurai. 

“Missionary?” wondered the happy 
Noya-San from under his kimono. 


The driver of the cab came to the rescue.: 


Without, apparently, having heard a word, 
he seemed to understand their wants. 

“Minister over there,” he said, pointing 
back the way they had come. “Ain’t no 
missionaries in this here country. We don’t 
need ’em.” And again with amazing per- 
spicuity the cabman drove them straight 
toward the door. 

On the way: “You—you gon’ make me 
marry with you?” shivered little Noya-San. 

“Yaes!” cried Oki-Sama, ferociously, in 
English. “Thass only way save you.” 


The geisha crept upon the samurai. 

“Why you doing these?”’ he asked. 

“T that skeer!” said Noya-San. 

“Don’ be that skeer!” said the samurai 
—who, indeed, at this point, quite ceased 
to be the samurai. In fact, the hands which 
but lately itched for murder sought and held 
hers. The voice which had shouted for 
brother’s blood, said, again: “‘Don’ be that 
skeer!”’ 

So shocking was this that Noya-San lifted 
her head to say: 

“You—you mean those? No. Imposs’— 
Cannot. I am too bad. Too bad man- 
ner!” 

“T thing ’tis bes’ cure those bad manner, 
marry with you!” said Oki-Sama, philo- 
sophically. 

Suddenly Noya-San sat up. “Then you 
large liar,” nodded she. 

Me?” 

“You say you not coming at my marry! 
Me? But I wot large liar. I say that you 
will come at my marry!” And the happy 
geisha plunged her head beneath the kimono 
of the vanquished warrior. 

When she would have taken it away the 
samurai held it there. 

“Thass bad manner. Ver’ mos’ bad. 
Thass ’Merican kind manner. What?” 

For still the soldier kept the perfumed 
head there. In fact, it was he who said: 

“Kizz!” 

And he turned his head down and hers 
up in a fashion too suggestive to be mis- 
construed. 

“No!” said Noya-San. “Thass ’Merican 
kind loave!” 

“Kizz!” repeated the samurai, so sav- 
agely that the geisha grudgingly yielded. 

““Well—rad’er be kizz than kill!” she 
pouted. “But—such manner! Naever was 
kizz in Bushido! Naever was kizz in Onna 
no Bunko! Me? I that shame’ of you! 
What all ’Merica thing? What all Japan 
thing?” She ended tragically. “‘What you 
thing?” 

“Me?” sighed the Japanese, “I been 
foolishness!” 

“What J thing!” 

Noya-San reached a tremendous climax 
in that. 

“Me?” laughed the geisha, “I the mos’ 
bes’ happy lil’ geisha in all the whole worl’ 
—mebby in all the twenty-seven heaven!” 

And then she quite outdid Oki-Sama in 
the teaching of bad manners. 
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WHO SHOULD MARRY? 


Marriage as Friendship 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Are you and your matrimonial partner or sweetheart friends, in the 


deepest sense? 


You should be, in order to meet the test established by the venerable, wise and 


kindly counselor who writes this article. Dr.Gladden has married hundreds—perhaps thousands 
—of couples, and witnessed the post-nuptial careers of many of them.. This paper tells what 
he means by friends, and throws light upon some of the questions which strain the matrimonial 


knot. 


M ARRIAGE, at its best, is the sacra- 


ment of friendship. 

There is a story by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, the title of which Ihave forgotten, 
about a young fellow in New York whose 
affections had become somewhat entangled 
with a girl of his acquaintance. She was 
very pretty and her grace and femininity 
fascinated him, but he was still in doubt. 
The question must be settled. He must 
propose or break off the intimacy. 

He had an invitation to a year’s hunting 
trip in Africa and the party was to start 
within twenty-four hours. A sudden fancy 
struck him. He ordered dinner for two 
served in his rooms, dressed himself for- 
mally, denied himself to callers, placed a large 


The opening article, by Rev. Dr. Samuel McComb, appeared in the March issue. 


photograph of the girl in a chair at the oppo- 
site end of the table and sat down to have 
an imaginary evening at home with her. 
The conversation rather dragged. He 
started all manner of subjects, but the kind 
of replies which his imagination managed to 
elicit were not inspiriting. He suggested 
reading Browning and heard her answering, 
“T’ve read Browning once.” On the whole 
it was a dismal evening. He rose from the 
table, packed his trunk for Africa and was 
off in the morning. Such an experiment 
might prevent many unhappy marriages. 
It is by no means to be assumed that the 
married pair are to be in all respects alike. 
Like-mindedness does not mean sameness, 
it means agreement. The tastes, aptitudes, 
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temperaments of the married pair may 
differ widely, but in the greater interests, 
in the main currents of personality they are 
like-minded: Harmony implies difference. 
So the family begins in friendship, and the 
bond should grow closer and stronger with 
the ripening years. 

I do not despise sentiment in marriage; 
there ought to be something in each of the 
wedded pair which kindles the imagination 
of the other. I do not decry passion; it 
has no right to be a profane or unclean 
thing, it ought to be a holy thing; but it is 
not a lifeless or a frigid thing. Sacred love 
may be and ought to be a flame. ‘Our God 
is a consuming fire.”” And our God is love. 
And the human love, the pure passion, 
which is part of the nature with which God 
has endowed us, may be and ought to be a 
consuming flame which burns away our 
wantonness and our animalism and conse- 
crates our dearest human joys. But deeper 
than passion, deeper than sentiment, is 
that more intellectual and more ethical 
bond which we rightly call friendship. 

In the ideal marriage the wedded pair 
are comrades. If they were of the same 
sex they would find it a joy to live to- 
gether. 

When the children come this bond is 
strengthened. In these children, bone of 
their bone, flesh of their flesh, the lives of 
the parents are visibly joined. Their love 
for each other sanctifies their love for the 
children, and their love for the children re- 
consecrates their love for each other; then 
the household furnishes the discipline of all 
the most sacred affections, and the home 
becomes the sanctuary of the highest friend- 
ship. This is the ideal. Nothing in this 
world is perfect, but I am persuaded that 
there are many households in which this 
ideal comes nearer to realization than most 
of our social ideals. 


Husbands and Wives Not Always Friends 


When we speak thus of friendship as the 
basis of the family life, our thought may 
seem to be traveling at a pedestrian gait, 
but it is well sometimes to be content with 
’ a moderate rate of progress; the pedestrian 
finds much by the wayside that the motor- 
cyclist never sees. And there are many 
families, I fear, in which passion often 
flames and sentiment frequently flourishes, 
from which a real friendship is sometimes 
sadly absent. ‘There are husbands and 
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wives who often convince themselves that 
they love each other dearly, who are not 
nearly so good friends as they ought to be. 
There is not so much thoughtfulness and 
consideration for each other as we naturally 
expect between close friends; they do not 
take so much pleasure in each other’s so- 
ciety as friends are apt to do; perhaps each 
of them has friends, of his or her own sex, 
with whom there is much greater intimacy. 
What I am trying to hint at is that it is a 
good thing for husbands and wives to be 
good friends, to cultivate and prize the 
things that make for comradeship, to multi- 
ply the interests they have in common. 

Among the humblest people we some- 
times find this relation in its perfection; 
and not.seldom signs appear of a pathetic 
absence of it. A settlement visitor tells of 
a family of her acquaintance in which the 
drunken husband was a brutal wife-beater, 
but some good influence had overtaken him, 
and for some weeks he had been treating 
his wife kindly. When the visitor one day 
asked her how things were going she an- 
swered with a beaming face: ‘‘Oh, ma’am, 
it’s just beautiful! He ain’t like a husband 
at all, any more; he’s more like a friend.” 
Pitiful, is it not, that there are circles in 
which husband and friend seem anti- 
thetical terms? 


Friendship Defined 


Friendship is a spiritual thing, instead of 
a sentimental exuberance, or a passional 
ebullition. It is community of interest in the 
realities of character. Attachments which 
rest on this foundation are apt to be en- 
during. 

Many a wife seeks to attach her husband 
to herself mainly by pleasing his zxsthetic 
sensibilities or gratifying his vanities: and 
many a husband endeavors to commend 
himself to his wife by the profusion of his 
expenditures or by his masterful virilities 
more than by his magnanimities. It is 
better to lift the enterprise to a higher 
plane. 

I do not, indeed, despise these lesser arts. 
It is right that a woman should wish to be 
admired by her husband, but she ought to 
have a stronger hold on him than that which 
she wins by pleasing his taste. That poem 
of Sidney Lanier’s, “‘ My Springs,” the most 
perfect song that was ever sung by a hus- 
band to his wife, tells the whole story. 
These “Springs” are his wife’s eyes, in 
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whose depths he finds so much that gives 
inspiration to his life: 


“Oval and large and passion-pure, 
And gray and wise and honor-sure; 
Soft as a dying violet breath, 

Yet calmly unafraid of death; 


“Thronged, like two dove-cotes of gray doves, 
With wife’s and mother’s and poor-folk’s loves, 
And home loves, and high glory loves, 

And science loves, and story loves, 


“ And loves for all that God and man 
In art or nature make or plan, 
And lady-loves for spidery lace, 
And broideries, and supple grace. 


“ And diamonds and the whole sweet round 
Of littles that large life compound, 
And loves for God and God’s bare truth, 
And loves for Magdalen and Ruth,—”’ 


When a husband can look through his 
wife’s eyes into her soul and find such mean- 
ings there, the bond between them ought to 
be a deathless one. 

The little winsomenesses that charm the 
fancy may well be there. The manliest man 
loves his wife a little better for her “lady- 
loves,” for pretty and graceful things; these 
little admirations add tint and flavor to life; 
but, after all, the strength of this bond was 
something nobler and finer; the real com- 
radeship of this pair led them hand in hand 
along the higher paths. And such must be 
the nature of the affection on which the 
ideal marriage rests. 

If we have made this secure in our thought 
let us descend to lower levels. Various con- 
siderations of a more prosaic nature grow 
out of the truth we are now entertaining. 

If friendship is the foundation of mar- 
riage, there may be néed in some quarters of 
a revision of theories respecting the relation 
of the husband and the wife. Friendship 
is a relation between equals. The headship 
of the family is therefore a dual headship. 

The old notions of family polity, conform- 
ing to the political theories of the past, were 
essentially monarchical. The husband and 
father was the head of the household. His will 
was law. It was understood that he ought 
. to bea benevolent autocrat, but an autocrat 
he must be. Milton’s line lays it down: 


“He for God only, she for God in him.” 


But Milton’s experience with his family 
does not commend his doctrine. And, in 
fact, it has never been possible, under the 
sternest Puritanism, to enforce this theory. 
For the more strongly you insist that one 
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must rule and the other obey, the more sure 
you make it that when the woman is 
stronger than the man, as is often the case, 
the woman will rule and the man will obey. 
Nobody likes the look of that; even the 
woman herself is apt to be ashamed of it 
and to keep it out of sight so far as she can. 
The male autocracy is more familiar and 
therefore less repugnant to our sentiments, 
but it is not the ideal regimen. Of course, 
order is better than anarchy; in the house- 
hold or everywhere else; and if the two can- 
not agree it is better that one or the other 
should rule; but this is not the best estate 
of matrimony; it is clearly the second best. 
Sometimes it is assumed to be the Scriptural 
rule, but the Scripture tells us that family 
conditions by no means ideal are sometimes 
permitted to men “because of the hardness 
of their hearts,’””—conditions out of which 
they are expected to grow. And when all 
the testimony is in, it is by no means clear 
that the Scripture authorizes male autocracy 
in the family. The Scripture insists, let us 
remember, that in marriage the twain become 
one. So long as one is sovereign and the 
other subject they are not one but twain. 
Sometimes it is said that the peace and 
order of the household demand that author- 
ity be lodged in a single head. But most of 
us have known households in which the 
authority was shared, in which neither the 
husband nor the wife dreamed of attempting 
to exercise any authority over the other, yet 
in which the peace and order of the house- 
hold were unbroken. It is not arare thing for 
equal partners in business to agree in the 
conduct of the business; each of them makes 
concessions; sometimes the judgment of one 
prevails, and sometimes the judgment of the 
other. Most amicable and profitable rela- 
tions are thus maintained for many years. 
It ought not to be impossible for men and 
women who love each other to establish a 
similar relation as the basis of the family. 
It is.a better relation for both of them than 
authority on the one side and submission on 
the other. In such a life-long intimacy as 
this it-is not good for the man that he should 
be the ruler nor for the woman that she 
should be the subject. It is a rare man in 
whom the possession of such power will not 
tend to arbitrariness and tyranny; and it is 
a rare woman whom subjection of this nature 
will not somewhat degrade and enfeeble. 
“No friendship,” says President King, of 
Oberlin, “may yield its best without a corre- 
sponding reverence for others, for both their 
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liberty and their personality. For respect for 
the liberty of the other is essential if one is 
not to become a slave, as Fichte long ago 
pointed out.” 

There is a story of the early married life 
of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert which 
illustrates what I have been saying. Some 
difference of opinion had arisen and the 
queen, presuming perhaps on her royalty, 
had insisted that her will must dominate. 
Prince Albert quietly betook himself to his 
own apartment. Presently there came 
rather a peremptory knock upon the door. 
“Who is there?”’ was the question. “It is 
the queen,” was the answer. “The queen 
cannot come in,’”’ was the response. There 
were a few moments of waiting and then a 
soft voice said: “It is your wife, Albert.” 
The door was quickly opened and the trou- 
ble was at an end. Thus it was that in one 
of the most perfect marriages of history the 
fact was established that the friendship 
of the married pair excludes dominion and 
implies the joint authority of consenting 
wills. 

It may be said that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to settle all differences by agreement: 
that it is much simpler to confer on one of 
them the power. Yes, it is sometimes 
difficult; all the best things are difficult. 
And there can be no better discipline for 
either party than that which is involved in 
solving this difficulty—in learning to agree. 
The cultivation of the spirit of fairness, of 
justice, of sympathy, of considerateness, is 
about the best business in which any human 
being can possibly engage; and that is the 
task set before every husband and wife at 
the beginning of their married life. It is to 
be presumed that they are friends when 
they enter into this relation; but this 
friendship will not live and thrive unless it 
is cherished; and the close intimacy of the 
family offers every day the opportunity of 
bringing agreements out of differences, and 
of resolving discords into harmonies, until 
at last the wedded pair find it a simple 
matter to solve their daily problem, and, 
without any weakening of the individuali- 
ties—rather by the invigoration and com- 
pletion of both the man and the woman 
—they are joined together “like perfect 
music unto noble words.” 

The friendship on which the family is 
founded implies not only the sharing of the 
rule of the household, but also an essential 
partnership in all its affairs. 
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A Business Partnership 


In the management of the home, in busi- 
ness interests and in property interests 
there ought to be intelligent coéperation 
between the husband and the wife. About 
many of the details of her husband’s busi- 
ness the wife would not venture an opinion; 
but on the larger aims and purposes of it, 
on the principles by which he is guided, the 
judgment of a clear-headed woman might 
be worth much to him. 

Above all, the husband and the wife 
ought to be good enough friends so that they 
shall confer freely upon what is prudent and 
possible in the family economy. The hus- 
band ought to be a good enough friend to 
his wife not only to provide as generously 
as he is able for all her wants, but also to 
tell her frankly when the need comes to 
limit the expenditure. The wife ought to 
be a good enough friend to her husband not 
only to make careful use of the money 
intrusted to her, but also to insist on know- 
ing whether the business conditions warrant 
the existing expenditure. 

Often there is a sad failure of friendship 
between husband and wife at just this point. 
The husband is sometimes too proud or too 
cowardly to let his wife know that the days 
of dearth are upon them; and the woman is 
too reckless or too intent on her own pleas- 
ures to find out the truth, and thus the 
extravagance of the household plunges them 
into financial ruin. Many a wife has had 
occasion to say in such a disaster, “If my 
husband had been a true friend to me he 
would have told me the truth”; and many 
a husband has been moved to say, “If 
my wife had been as good a friend as she 
ought to have been skte would have found 
out the truth.” There is often fault on 
both sides; it is simply a failure of the 
friendship which is the vital bond of the 
family life. 

It cannot be needful to dwell any longer 
upon the importance of this homely virtue, 
in this sacred relation. Here is the heart 
of all our social problems. If this fountain 
is kept pure, the river of the water of life 
will flow through all our streets. Without 
this nothing will greatly avail. For all our 
spasmodic evangelisms and all our hysterical 
efforts at reform are only futile attempts to 
patch up the breaches that are made in our 
social fabric by the lack of a genuine friend- 
ship in the life of the family. 
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A Little Study in Bedrooms 


The first essentials of a bedroom, light and air, have been carefully consid- 
ered in planning the rooms shown in the accompanying photographs. In 
addition, there is a delightful suggestion of spaciousness, lending a refreshing 
restful influence, not procurable in cramped and crowded quarters. 

This idea of spaciousness has been increased by adopting the simple wall 
coverings, the plain or dotted paper, with flowered frieze at the top of the wall, 
thus adding height as well. The hardwood floors are made comfortable by 
harmonizing rugs. In the room where the flowered paper has been used with 
good results in the panels, it is subdued with a liberal amount of white wood- 
work. 

Mahogany, always good-looking and refined, has been selected for the fur- 
nishings. One of the most appealing features of these attractive rooms is “the 
little furnishings,” as the convenient sewing table or standing workstand might 
be described. To have all the little fixings, needed in work or play, always at 
hand, adds a great deal of comfort to the daily routine. 
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Ground and Floor Plans 
for the First Prize Bungalow 


Although at first glance this may appear to 
be a somewhat elaborate establishment, even 
casual study will reveal the simplicity and 
practicability of the plans. The compact 
arrangement of the rooms is at once apparent, 
as is also their unusual accessibility. The 
use of the pergolas—novel and graceful addi- 
tions—is clearly shown. 

In the smaller drawing, above, is shown the 
plan of the second story, under the gable roof. 
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Looking down on the bungalow, a view to show the relationship between house and grounds, the garage 
al the back, and the side and rear pergolas 


The First Prize Bungalow 


EpItvor’s NOTE—This attractive bungalow is one of a thousand house plans submitted 
in our contest by women and householders, as expressions of what the American family want 
in a summer home—not what some American architects would provide them. 


N our House Plan Prize Contest, the 
] outcome of which was announced in 
the March issue, a prize of $25.00 was 
oliered for the best bungalow, cost of same 
not to exceed $10,000. 

This prize was awarded Mrs. Mae B. 
Smith, Columbus, Ohio, pictures, floor 
plans and a description of whose bungalow 
are printed herewith. 

Upon this bungalow the jury of archi- 
tects, represented by Herbert M. Baer, 
made the following comments: 

“This design is, on the whole, well thought 
out and studied, and the general arrange- 
ment is excellent. The living room is ample 
in size, and its openings are well distributed. 
The veranda is accessible from both the 
dining-room and living room. The best fea- 
ture of the plan is the manner in which the 
bedrooms are separated from the living 
quarters, insuring privacy and quiet. The 
arrangement of the service quarters in the 
kitchen and pantry, with back porch, is 
good; so is the single chimney serving both 


for the range in the kitchen and the fireplace 
in the living room, which arrangement makes 
for economy in construction. The house can 
be built well within the allowance specified, 
and if properly executed would make a very 
attractive and livable bungalow.” 

We will let the owner and designer her- 
self tell the story of the inception of the plan 
and its development. 

“T send herewith an idea for a bungalow, 
planned by myself and my husband, which 
we hope to build some day. We have stud- 
ied house plans for the last year or so, and 
noted good and bad points in our friends’ 
homes, with the result that we have tried 
for the perfect plan to suit our requirements. 

“The bungalow is to face west in a plot of 
ground roo feet wide and 200 feet deep. 
This places our bedrooms on the north side 
of the house, but we do not consider this 
objectionable, as the principal windows 
would face east and west, and this arrange- 
ment allows the dining and living rooms to 
be placed witha southern exposure. The ver- 
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The lower sketch shows the front elevation of the First Prize Bungalow. 


Above it is seen the side elevation 


with the pergola leading to the garage 


anda, inclosed with glass in winter, would 
make a most tempting conservatory. 
“We are both fond of pergolas, and 


we use them unsparingly. The pergola 
porch on south side of the veranda will, 
we think, be unique, as we plan to cover 
the roof with waterproof canvas and fit 
it up as a real summer house, with rustic 
seats and table and potted plants. This 
pergola would be screened by a tall 
hedge and vines, making an ideal summer 
lounging place. 

“The windows in the first floor are 
all casement windows, but we have in- 
troduced a transom over them, as it is 
impossible to ventilate a room with case- 
ment windows in winter without freezing 
out the occupants. This we know to our 
cost—but by opening the transoms 
slightly the air will gradually be changed. 
Our intention is to use only the ground 
floor at first, but we have arranged two 
rooms in the roof for future exigencies, 
and we would probably add a bathroom 
over the kitchen when necessary. The 
living room is to be in white, with a big 
brick fireplace, and a beamed ceiling; 
the dining room in oak and the bed- 
rooms, hall and bathroom in white. 


“Our reasons for adopting this plan 
are as follows: First, it saves steps, run- 
ning up and down stairs, being con- 
fined on one floor. This is an absolute 
necessity to those who have lived in flat 
houses half their lives. Secondly, the 
bedrooms and bath are absolutely se- 
cluded from the rest of the house, yet 
with access to both the kitchen and 
living room. Thirdly, the living room, 
dining room and veranda form one unit, 
all being directly accessible to each other 
—a very desirable arrangement for enter- 
taining. Fourthly, the kitchen and 
pantry are well isolated and concealed 
from view, while accessible to all parts 
of the house, and as compact as pos- 
sible, with cellar stairs well out of the 
way. 

“The exterior walls will be of frame 
construction, covered with stucco, rough 
finished, and the roof will be shingled. 
The laundry, boiler room, coal room 
and storerooms will be located in the 
cellar. 

“T have ascertained that the cost 
of erection, including plumbing and 
steam heating, will not run much over 
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Some Rare ' Old China 


From the Collection e.2 a of Arthur S. Vernay 


The tea-set at The two Dres- 
the top of the “tyra den plates at the 
page is early Paris : foot of the page 
ware, notable for are known as 
its graceful lines. “ “Kandler Pe- 

The Spode tea- riod” ware, of 
set, in the middle ~ . which fruits and 
of the page, is ’ a flowers are dis- 
rich in reds and tinctive features. 
blues, for which } an ge Between them is 
the ware is fa- a rare Pinxton 
mous. 4 tulip jar. 
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“The Choice of Social Companionship 
for the Young 


A Question of Democracy 
By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER 
Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural College 


This is another of those common-sense talks to parents which from time to time 
have been written for this magazine by “Sunshine” McKeever, of Kansas. Pro- 


fessor McKeever’s teachings on the subject of child training are widely followed, 


OW can American parents be made to 
realize more fully the necessity of 
training their growing children in 

the interest of the social well-being and in 

the direction of making them more efficient 
members of society. Observe the conduct 
of the parents about you with reference to 
this matter, and in many cases they are to 
be found instructing their young as if the 
latter were being prepared to wrest something 
away from society for their own selfish pur- 
poses. Many parents will also be found 
attempting to prepare their boys and girls 
for entrance into some high position in 
society wherein they may hold a superior 
advantage over the masses of their fellows 

and regard themselves as belonging to a 

select and especially deserving social rank. 


Do We Stand for Democracy? 


One of the first questions for the parent 
to answer for himself in respect to the choice 
of social companions for his children is the 
one just stated. Is our democracy to be 
a real and practical thing or a mere theory 
written about in the text-books and talked 
about by the politicians? It seems to me 
that if the parent can begin the solution of 
this social problem with the belief that the 
masses of the common people are substan- 
tially sound and good at heart, and that 
they may be made more so through the 
efforts of strong, moral leadership; then, a 
splendid ideal of social worth may be easily 
set up for the child about to be trained for 
society. 

I have little patience with the view that 
the child must be allowed to mingle with 
only those select few who may be expected 
to wield an influence over him that is wholly 
good. Efficient life is not built up in any 
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and have made him one of the best-loved leaders working in this field. 


such way. On the other hand, the young 
man or young woman of personal worth and 
integrity is one who has had advantage of 
the great variety of give-and-take experi- 
ences, which can come only through contact 
with the great masses of common and un- 
common humanity. Therefore, send your 
growing boy out freely among the common 
crowd. Allow him some intimate knowl- 
edge of the good, the bad, and the mediocre. 
Then meet him at the door on every oc- 
casion of his return with the effects of some 
so-called contaminating effect and combat 
that influence with judicious advice and 
instruction of your own. Thus, build up a 
character that will finally endure all the 
hard tests of trial and temptation and come 
out unsullied in the end. 

Again I urge that the great common mass 
of our American humanity is made up of 
those who during their young lives are 
potentially good and efficient. The geniuses 
and the leaders of men are constantly 
arising out of the common crowd, while not 
a few of the weak and the inefficient speci- 
mens of humanity are emerging from the 
ranks of those who falsely pride themselves 
as being members of a select and superior 
class. Yes, this country of ours is a de- 
mocracy in its essence, and it can be made 
more so in the practice and conduct of the 
people, provided parents set earnestly about 
the task of preparing their children through 
righteous instruction to become strong, self- 
reliant members of our entire social order. 


The Mollycoddie and the Butterfly 


It is a pathetic and a cruel practice of 
some American parents, that of daily in- 
culcating in the minds of the children false 
views of the latter’s own superiority and 
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worth. Such children, if girls, may easily 
be recognized. They are dainty little 
creatures, kept tied up in soft, silken gowns 
and pink ribbons, and the like, over-fed and 
over-indulged in respect to their childish 
desires and whims and trained to run with a 
select few of those of their own kind. Being 
wholly unacquainted with work, they show 
a haughty disrespect for those of their age 
who are required 
to do ordinary 
household tasks. 
The companion- 
piece to these mis- 
guided and mis- 
treated girls is the 
half-grown. boy of 
similar character- 
istics. He is soft 
and flabby in his 
muscular tissue, 
wears the spick and 
span garments of 
the young man of 
polite society, is 
precocious in his 
manners, assumes 
an air of super- 
ciliousness in the 
presence of boys 
outside his class, 
and spends his va- 
cation days in the 
enjoyment of out- 
ings, summer pic- 
nics, and seaside 
resort revels. He 
is trained to feel 
certain of his su- 
perior rank and 
breeding and to 
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generous impulses toward the plain men 
who are growing up about him and without 
the practice and indulgence of cordiality and 
generosity toward these same good fellows! 
What a travesty upon ideal Christian wom- 
anhood if your daughter grows to maturity 
without the experience of many affectionate 
impulses toward the plain women and the 
plain little children all about her, and with- 
out the experience 
of many tears of 
sympathy for the 
weak and suffering, 
and without the 
practice of the 
many altruistic 
deeds best suited to 
beautify and spir- 
itualize her own 
character! Some 


one must pay heav- 
ily for such folly! 


Train Your Boy 
Among the 
Common Crowd 


So I say, by all 
means, send your 
boys and girls often 
into the society of 
the masses of those 
of about their own 
age and degree of 
maturity. Make 
them believe that 
the latter con- 
stitute the class 
which embodies 
much of potential 
good and beauty of 


believe that his 
future position in 
life will enable him 
to ride over the 
common ranks of 
mankind with con- 
tempt. 

Yet, what sham and delusion and empti- 
ness must finally accompany such a life in 
case of either man or woman! Shame on 
you, parents, who are pampering and spoil- 
ing your growing boys and girls so that their 
mature lives will be spent largely in an effort 
to satisfy their selfish and brutish desires 
and appetites! What a travesty upon ideal 
Christian manhood if your boy grows to 
maturity without the experience of many 


Keep your boy dressed in plain, simple clothes; send 
him out freely among the common crowd 


humanity, and that 
it may be their 
peculiar pleasure to 
assist in finding 
such good in others 
and in bringing it 
to the surface. 
You say you have high ideals for your 
boy? Then I say, Well and good, these very 
high ideals may best be realized from the 
depth of the boy’s nature only as a result of 
sending him out to associate with practi- 
cally all ranks and classes. Your own child 
will gradually exemplify these high ideals in 
his life in proportion as you continue to urge 
them upon his attention and to correct the 
missteps that he may make as a result of 
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having been with the crowd. No life can 
be built up on success and pleasures alone. 
Your boy must have much trial and error. 
He must fail in some of his undertakings. 
He must suffer as a consequence of others. 
He must know from experience about some 
of the losses as well as some of the gains that 
accrue from human conduct. He must be 
led gradually to seize upon ideals of achieve- 
ment of his own. ' But such leadership will 


obtain largely in proportion as he acquires _ 


a full stock of give-and-take experiences out 
of which to formulate his ideals. 

Above all things else, work here for the 
development in your boy of a sense of in- 
trinsic merit and worth. Make him believe 
that it is not so much what he puts on, but 
what he puts im, that constitutes the essence 
of genuine character. So, keep turning his 
attention away from what he may merely 
appear to be on account of his personal 
adornment and the standing of his parents, 
and guide his thoughts habitually to a con- 
sideration of what he is and what he hopes 
to become as a result of his own worthy 
efforts. Say to your boy, in substance: 
“My son, I cannot make a good and worthy 
man of you merely by means of furnishing 
you fine clothes and a liberal amount of 
spending money and by paying for your 
schooling and finally setting you up in 
business. The best I can do is to help you 
build for the future through your own 
deserving efforts.” 


Likewise Beautify the Girl’s Life 


So with the girl. In her case work espe- 
cially for intrinsic worth and beauty of 
character. Teach her to be fond of the 
ordinary girls of her acquaintance, to treat 
them as her equals, socially, and to do little 
specific acts that will tend to lead them 
toward better conduct. Likewise, teach 
your growing daughter to do plain house- 
work and to know from experience just 
what it is to help and to sacrifice for others. 
Do you express the hope that she may 
never have to do plain housework? Then 
I say, even greater will be her need of having 
had such training in order that she may be 
considerate and humane in her treatment of 
those who in time are to perform that im- 
portant work for her. Send her occasion- 
ally on an errand of mercy to the sick and 
suffering. Teach her in every possible way 
to use a manner and tone of voice that tend 
to carry sympathy, gladness and good cheer 


to those whom she meets. Remind her fre- 
quently of your desire that she become good 
and worthy through and through, and that 
as a result of her own commendable efforts 
and performances. Remind her again and 
again of the latent possibilities of good and 
usefulness in the lives of others. 

Thus, by the development of a sense of 
true worth in your daughter you make her 
more habitually conscious of the excellent 
possibilities ef her life, and you put her into 
such a helpful relation to others that she 
will most probably never desire to crush her 
fellow beings through vanity or through any 
effort to shine in some aristocratic society, 
no matter how large an amount of monetary 
wealth she may chance to possess. 


To Sum Up 


1. Keep your children dressed in plain, 
simple clothes. Up to the pre-adolescent 
age they should scarcely have a thought of 
comparing their own garb with that of any 
of their associates. 

2. Permit them to play with the common 
crowd, setting good examples of speech and 
conduct at home and correcting at once any 
undesirable forms they may tend to acquire 
from the crowd. 

3. Allow them to hear and to participate 
to a reasonable extent in the quarrels and 
contentions of the children. Such childish 
practices are both normal and wholesome; 
and under wise guidance they teach many 
lessons in ethics. 

4. Not only inculcate in the minds of 
your growing children a wholesome respect 
for humanity at large, but also strengthen 
by turns every element of their characters 
so that in time they may have visions of 
their own for the social uplift, and realize 
them through their own efforts. 

5. Teach them to criticise in a sympa- 
thetic manner the faults and failures of 
others and that with a view of attempting 
to improve their own lives and those of 
others. By all means avoid the practice of 
gossip for the mere sake of passing enter- 
tainment. 

6. As this study of the conduct of people 
continues within the family circle, let there 
be inculcated every opportune lesson that 
will serve to prepare the young man and the 
young woman for the important task of 
choosing happily their future life companions 
and for the serious duties of bringing up 
good families of their own. 
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The sundial garden at “ Gracehill,” Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


ON’T the photographs on this and 
= 1) the succeeding two pages recall 
gardens such as our grandmothers 
cherished and tended with solicitous 
attention? We see in them picturesque 
arbors, so thickly covered with foliage 


that the sun can barely flicker through; 


quaint sun dials, the feature of the old- 
time garden, and the narrow hedge-lined 
paths along which the ladies and beaux 
of yesteryear wandered. 

The loving care which the women of 
past generations gave to their gardens 
has its duplicate in the thought and time 


‘ which certain women prominent in Phil- 


adelphia society expend on the grounds 
of their beautiful country places, which 
have made the suburbs of the Quaker 
City to be generally considered the love- 
liest in the East. So great has been the 
interest these women have felt in their 
gardens that they have banded together 
into clubs. There are three of these 


clubs incorporated for the study and care 
of plant life of every type; The Garden 
Club is the oldest and the largest, the 
Gardeners and the Weeders Clubs, con- 
sisting of residents of the “ Main Line,” 
being mere neighborhood institutions. 
These clubs are not social fads; the 
members prepare and read papers on 


various phases of horticulture and listen &% 


to lectures by well-known authorities on 
the subject; they visit numerous exhibi- 
tions of flowers, and schools and colleges 
of horticulture, and have been instru- 
mental in initiating the School Garden 
Movement, beautifying the grounds of 
the school buildings, and interesting the 
children in starting gardens of their own. 

An aspirant for membership in one 
of these clubs must not only own a gar- 
den, but must work in it. Meetings are 
held once a fortnight during the early 


‘summer months and every month in the 


winter. 
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Mrs. James M. Rhodes at Ardmore, Pa. 
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Old-fashioned gardens: that of Mrs. B. Franklin Pepper, shown at the top, and Mrs. C. Stuart 
Patterson, shown below. Both are at Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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Marian Clark- Outsider 


This is the story of a young couple who lived in a small town where the 
wife was an utter stranger. It deals with a condition that must confront 
many young couples during the early years of their married life 


By 


VIRGINIA TERHUNE VAN DE WATER 
Author of “Why I Left My Wife,” “Why We Are Living Together,” “Passing the Love of Women,” etc. 


DRAWINGS BY W. D. STEVENS 


a Rudyard Kipling, comfortably when some older 


‘‘After marriage, ee woman patted me on the head, 
arrives a_ reaction, 


sometimes a big, sometimes 
a little one, but it comes 
sooner or later, and must be 
tided over by both parties if 
they desire the rest of their 
lives to go with the current.”’ 
; Neither Marian nor I 
‘ had read that wise sentence 
i when we married and settled 
; in the New Jersey town in 
a which I had lived since my , 
childhood. I had gone away . = 
i to college, of course, and to . 
fi law school, and had had a , you belonged to them. I 
. trip abroad, but my home \ don’t think it’s quite nice.” 
j had always been Hilltown, : I.saw that she was al- 
where my father and mother _ ready unhappy and begin- 
fy lived and where, after their Marian was a New York girl ning to be jealous, but I 
Ho death, I took possession of - —0t accustomed to the still hoped that when she 


or when some young girl called 
me by my first name. I tried 
upon several occasions to laugh 
away her objections. 

“Dear,” I said one day, 
“you will soon become ac- 
customed to the rather uncon- 
ventional customs of these 
dear people, and will not 

mind them a bit.” 

But she shook her head. 
“Tcan’t understand, Tom,” 
she protested, “how you 
can like them to act as if 


the pretty home they had Jree-and-easy ways of got at the hearts of my 
a built. My law-office was in _@ small town friends she would love 
a this town also. I proved them, as I did. 


that occasionally a prophet may achieve For they had big hearts, these friends of 

} some honor in his own country, forI hada mine, and were prepared to make much of 
good practice among the denizens of the my wife. Yet I am sure that they felt re- 
place where I was born and reared. pelled by the poor girl’s strict notions and 
Marian was a New York girl, and had_ cold, though polite, manner. Still they 
been brought up in a conventional and aris- __ persisted in inviting her to their homes, and 
tocratic circle in that city. Her parents she, at first, stifled her dislike of the in- 
. were of good old Dutch stock, proud of formal affairs to which we in Hilltown were 
ij their ancestry, and tenacious of the dignity accustomed, and accepted the well-meant 
Hi, which they felt their lineage demanded. invitations. I knew that she did so only 
It did not occur to me that my wife would for my sake, and that she found after some 
i) find it hard to become accustomed to the months positive comfort in the physical 
if rather free-and-easy ways of a small town, disability that kept her at home and made 
4 nor that she would feel like an outsider it entirely proper for her to decline all in- 
among the people with whom I had grown _vitations. She was happy then to sit, even- 
up, and who treated me witha frank famil- ing after evening, stitching on the coming 
iF iarity. But I observed that she flushed un- baby’s clothes, and chatting as brightly as 
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when she was the light-hearted girl whom I 
first knew. 

“It is so good to have you all to myself,” 
she confided to me one night. “And after 
Baby comes he will take up so much of my 
time that I need not receive or make calls, 
or invite people here for months, I hope.” 

I suggested gently that our friends would 
be interested in seeing our child and would 
want to show her how glad they were in our 
new joy. But as a cloud passed over her 
face at the thought, I changed the subject 
and let her be happy in her own way. 

After the arrival of the baby he, as Marian 
had predicted, took all of his mother’s time. 
Even I was crowded out of her thoughts, 
and she received reluctantly the kind neigh- 
bors who came with offers of assistance and 
with sincere congratulations. The child was 
a light sleeper and nearly always broke in 
upon our evenings with wails of impatience 
if he found himself alone. The nurse-maid 
was off duty at seven o’clock, by which 
time the little one was undressed, fed and, 
supposedly, in bed for the night. But he 
had a way of waking up by the time we had 
finished our dinner and screaming lustily 
until Marian went upstairs and stayed in 
the room with him for the remainder of the 
evening. The pleasant hours that had once 
been ours together belonged now to bygone 
days. At last I suggested to Marian that 
she was spoiling our small son. 

“Other children lie still at night,” I said, 
“and our baby should.” 

“Whose children sleep during the even- 
ing?’’ demanded Marian suspiciously. ~ 

“Mrs. Martin’s baby does,” I asserted, 
naming the wife of a friend at whose house 
I had spent an evening a fortnight ago when 
Marian was too much absorbed with the 
child to come downstairs and sit with me. 
“She was surprised when I told her how 
wakeful Baby is. She said she broke her 
little girl of crying at night by the time the 
tiny creature was two months old. Why 
not ask her how she did it?” 

I suppose I said the wrong thing, for 
Marian bit her lips. 

“T am sorry,” she remarked stiffly, “that 
my way of training our child does not suit 
you, and that I am not as wise a mother as 
Mrs. Martin. I can only try to do better.” 
At which juncture Baby cried again, and 
she went to him to return below-stairs no 
more that night. 

One evening during the following week, 
as I sat alone in the library, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Martin cailed. I welcomed them cordially 
and sent the maid upstairs to notify Marian 
of their arrival. I closed the library door 
carefully that our voices might not reach 
the child and waken him. Martin informed 
me that his wife had wanted to see my wife 
and that, as he had an errand downtown, 
he had decided to leave Helen at our house 
for an hour and stop by for her on his re- 
turn. After this announcement he went off 
and Helen Martin and I sat by the fire to- 
gether, awaiting Marian’s coming and chat- 
ting pleasantly of bygone days. At last 
Helen remarked that “the baby must be 
unusually wakeful to-night.”’ 

‘Perhaps he I admitted. “Somehow 
he tyrannizes over his mother.” 

“She makes a mistake in allowing it,” 
affirmed Helen. ‘In our home we do not 
have that kind of thing, for I insist that I 
shall have as good a time with my husband 
as I did before the little one came.” 

“T wish Marian were like you in that re- 
spect!” I sighed, and, as I spoke, the door 
opened and my wife entered, and I knew 
by her face that she had overheard my last 
words. She started slightly as she saw that 
Helen and I were alone. 

“T thought Mr. Martin was here,” she 
said. 

I hastened to explain that he had left 
Mrs. Martin with us until his return from 
downtown. 

“T am sorry to have been so long up- 
stairs,” said my wife to our guest, “but,” 
with a glance at me, “I have no doubt that 
my husband has made up for my absence.” 

“He could hardly do that,” said Helen 
smilingly. ‘But I have just been telling 
him how much more trouble you are having 
training your baby than I have had training 
mine.” 

By my wife’s face I knew that the wrong 
thing had been said again! 


Still I hoped that as Marian became ac- 
customed to life in our small town she 
would learn to like the inhabitants. But 
she did not. When we had been married 
for four years she seemed as much of an 
outsider as when she had been among them 
but four months. She entertained my 
friends gracefully, but always spoke of them 
as my friends, never hers. Yet we were as 
happy, I suppose, as the average married 
couple who are not comrades as well as 
husband and wife. The boy was a bright 
little chap. We called him David, Marian’s 
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father’s name. He loved his “Dad” and 
was devoted to his pretty mother. When 
he was old enough to run about and be her 
companion, Marian cared less than ever for 
Hilltown society. Her parents were still 
living in the city and she often took the 
child with her and went to them and spent 
a week at a time. It was not always easy 
for me to leave my office, so, gradually, I 
got out of the way of accompanying her. 
She did not need me and always remarked, 
when I offered to go with her, that I had so 
many friends in Hilltown I would probably 
be happier there. 

At first I tried to suit Marian’s wishes by 
remaining at home with her, but, as time 
passed, she seemed to care little for my 
company when she had anyone else with 
her. One week of each month her mother 
would come out and make us a visit of sev- 
eral days, and when the two women were 
together, with the boy between them, they 
were satisfied. I said as much to my wife 
once, and she shrugged her shoulders. 

“Really, Tom, you are unreasonable,” 
she declared. “Ever since I came to Hill- 
town you have remained on terms of in- 
timacy with the people here, and have come 
and gone among them as you like. You 
have evidently found your club, and the 
men there, and their wives in their homes, 
delightful company. Why may not I, who 
do not enjoy this rather rapid set, spend my 
time as I please?” 

This remark was but another proof to me 
that Marian was jealous. I decided that it 
was useless to try to make her like the peo- 
ple who had been my friends for many 
years. She looked annoyed when they were 
familiar in action or speech with her; she 
repulsed them at such times, politely, of 
course, but there was no mistaking her 
meaning. I was certain that all our neigh- 
bors thought her haughty and cold. 

And so, one winter, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin got up an evening sleighride, and 
Marian agreed to accept the invitation, I 
was pleased and surprised, knowing that 
she went because she thought I would en- 
joy the jaunt. It was brilliant moonlight, 
and our destination was a little French 
farm about ten miles from Hilltown. There 
were ten of us in the party, and we filled 
two large sleighs. It was suggested that 
no wife and husband sit together on the 
way out. All assented laughingly, except 
Marian, and I did not notice her silence. 


Marian Clark—Outsider 


She had the place of honor by Martin, who. 


drove his own team of spirited horses. His 
wife fell to my lot on the back seat. We 
were a merry party, singing and telling 
stories all the way. In the general con- 
fusion and merriment I did not observe 
whether my wife talked much or not. But 
when we sat at a large table in the French 
farm-house (noted for miles around for its 
cuisine) Marian had little to say. The 
crowd was a gay one, and when high-balls 
were suggested, there was a round of ap- 
plause. Marian’s glass remained untouched. 
After supper I noticed that she had slipped 
from the room and went in search of her. 
I found her, in spite of the cold, pacing the 
deserted veranda. 

“Why, what are you doing here?” I 
asked, surprised. ‘“‘Aren’t you well?” 

“Perfectly well,” she returned, “but I 
wish I had not come to-night.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” 

“T am like a fish out of water in this set,” 
she replied bitterly. “I do not drink, and 
they do; I do not tell risqué stories, as the 
other women, do, and 3 

But I checked her before she could say 
more. 

“Marian!” I exclaimed, “how can you 
say such things! You know perfectly well 
that, while these people are full of fun, they 
never tell a vulgar story; you also know 
that only one high-ball has been taken by 
any person here to-night. It would be well 
for you to curb your propensity to suspect 
evil where none exists!” 

I was angry and she knew it. She 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, I hardly expect you to take sides 
with me against these friends of yours,” she 
said harshly. “To my way of thinking, one 
high-ball is one too many for a refined 
woman to take in a public place. As to the 
stories—I heard one man tell a tale just 
now that had a bit of decidedly strong pro- 
fanity in it. Perhaps’”—icily—‘you were 
so much absorbed in talking to Mrs. Mar- 
tin—or Helen, as you call her—that you 
did not listen to anyone else. Yes, I was a 
fool to come!” 

I tried to speak calmly. ‘ Marian, since 
you feel as you do, I shall insist on sitting 
by you on the way home—do you hear?” 

“You will not!” she declared vehemently. 
“J insist that you stay with the woman 
whom you chose as your companion on the 
way out.” 

“You were at liberty to sit where you 
chose,”’ I reminded her. 
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“You have evidently found your club, and the men there, and their 


wives at home, delightful company. 


Why may not I, who do not 


enjoy this rather rapid set, spend my time as I please?” 


“Yes, always supposing that it was not 
by my own husband!” she exclaimed. “An 
exchange of husbands and wives seems to 


be the fashion in this set. 
find it hard to get used to!” 

The hall-door opened and Martin stepped 
out. He laughed as he saw us. 

“Spooning, eh?” he queried jocosely. 
“We were wondering where you two were, for 
we are getting ready togo home. The moon 
is hidden by clouds and it’s going to snow.” 

“TI was just saying,” I began, “that I 
would ask you to put me next to my own 
wife dn the return trip,” but before I could 
finish my speech my wife interrupted me. 

“Indeed you shall not sit by me!” she 
exclaimed, “For I speak to sit by Mr. 


Personally, I 


Martin,—mayn’t I, please?” looking up 
into his face. 

He bowed low with mock gravity. 

“The honor is mine, my dear madame. 
Tom, Ja reine le veut. Her will is law!” 

He ran lightly down the steps toward his 
waiting sleigh which a groom had brought 
from the stables, calling out as he went to 
the other men to bring all the wraps. My 
wife turned to me, her eyes flashing. 

“Two can play at this game, Tom! I will 
not have you make a fool of me in public, 
acting as if I were jealous, and you meant to 
humor me. And I want you to sit by Mrs. 
Martin. Here she comes looking for you!” 

Helen Martin was indeed peering from 
the front door out into the night. 
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“Tom!” she called, “where are you, you 
bad boy? Is that the way you treat your 
chosen lady, running off and talking to 
your own wife? Shame upon you, sir!” 

When we were once more in the sleigh 
Helen Martin turned to me and, under 
cover of the semi-darkness, laid her hands 
on mine. 

“Tom, dear,” she whispered, “what is 
the matter? Would you rather sit some- 
where else than by me?” 

My heart was sore and my pride wounded. 
Her sympathetic touch made me remember 
what a staunch little friend she had always 
been. I obeyed an unaccountable impulse 
as I bent my head close to hers. 

“T would rather,” I said softly, “be here, 
with you than with anyone else.” And 
taking her hand in mine, I raised it to my 
lips. I do not think that my wife saw the 
action, but Helen’s mischievous sister, sit- 
ting the other side of me, saw it, and 
thoughtlessly, regardless of consequences, 
called out in her teasing way: 

“Oh, Mrs. Clark! Look out for your 
husband! He just kissed Helen’s hand, and 
will stand watching!” 

My wife pretended not to hear, turning 
and addressing some remark to Martin. 
But in the dim light I could see her pallor 
and the poise of her head, and I knew that 
she had heard, and had misunderstood. 

The following morning when I went 
downstairs I was surprised to find that my 
wife and boy had breakfasted, and were 
dressed for: traveling. 

“T am going to take David with me for a 
few days’ visit to mother,” briefly explained 
Marian. 

I glanced out of the window. The snow 
had begun to fall at midnight and was now 
coming down fast. The child had been 
slightly hoarse for a few days and still had a 
little cold. 

“Marian,” I demurred, “you would not 
take David out in such weather as this, 
would you?” My wife looked unperturbed. 

“T want to get away for a few days,” she 
insisted, “and I certainly do not intend to 
leave David behind me.” 

“Are you putting your own wishes be- 
fore your child’s good?” I demanded an- 
grily. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “We will 
go to the train in a closed carriage,” she 
informed me, “and I will take a cab from 
the station up to mother’s. It will not 
hurt David.” 


Marian Clark—Outsider 


Arguments were useless, and with a 
heavy heart I saw the pair depart. 

“T shall be cruelly anxious,” I murmured 
as I helped my wife into the carriage. 

“T think you have enough friends to 
amuse you while I am gone,” she said in a 
low voice. 

By noon-time the storm had become a 
blizzard. The snow fell thickly and the 
wind was high and bitter. Telephoning to 
the station I learned that the nine-fifteen 
train on which my Wife and boy had started 
for town was probably stalled ten miles 
from Hilltown, as no word of it had been 
received from the station fifteen miles 
farther on at which it should have arrived 
before ten o’clock. No trains had suc- 
ceeded in getting to or from Hilltown since 
the nine-fifteen left. They were probably 
stalled on either side of us. None from 
town had reach the station fifteen miles 
below us. This was all the information I 
could elicit. 

Half frantic with anxiety I engaged a 
stout team, sleigh and driver, and started 
for the place at which the engine was sup- 
posed to be blocked. We drove for several 
hours before we got any news of the train, 
for it was snow-bound two or three miles 
from any village. It is not necessary to tell 
of the struggle with the blinding snow, nor 
of the terror that gripped my heart when I 
remembered my half-sick boy. 

They were trying to dig out the cars 
when our wearied team floundered as near 
as they could to the train. Jumping from 
the sleigh I fought my way through drifts 
and driving snow to where the passenger 
coach stood. The men passengers were 
heiping the crew with such picks and 
shovels as they had on the train. Several 
of the half-dozen women who had been on 
board were tramping up and down in the 
small cleared space, trying to keep warm. 
The engine stood a quarter buried in snow 
in spite of all the efforts of the men to keep 
the drifts down. The conductor explained 
to me that they had sent two of the train- 
men ahead to wire for help. It would, they 
hoped, arrive within an hour or two. For- 
tunately there were few women and only 
one child along. The cars were cold, the 
heating apparatus having failed. 

I rushed past them and entered the car. 
Marian was sitting bent over David, whom 
she held in her arms. I noticed that she 
had put her furs about him. She expressed 
no surprise at sight of me. 
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“He has had a chill,”’ she said mechanic- 
ally. “I am glad you have come. He 
needs your care.” 

Through the long and cold drive home I 
held my boy wrapped in my great-coat. I 
had put the sleigh-robe about Marian, but 
she took it off and threw it, also, over the 
child. Only once did she speak to me. 

“ Aren’t you cold?” she murmured. 

I shook my head. “I am only afraid for 
him,” I said. 


The doctor arrived within ten minutes 
after we reached home. He pronounced 
David very ill. “The direct result of ex- 
posure,” he stated with tactless candor. 

Looking back at the ensuing days of 
nerve-racking anxiety, it seems strange how 
my wife and I lived, as it were, on the sur- 
face of things. Of course we had a trained 
nurse, and both of us helped her whenever 
we could. I looked no reproach nor spoke 
a word of blame to Marian, nor did she 
accuse herself openly as long as there was 
any work for her to do. She went about 
pale and dry-eyed, but at the close of the 
fourth day she looked ten years older than 
she had a week ago. The boy had been 
sleeping heavily much of the afternoon; 
_ and as the sun sank low in the western sky, 
the physician called for the third time that 
day. While he and the nurse were in con- 
sultation in the sick-room I slipped out in 
search of Marian. I found her in the room 
next to the nursery, gazing out of the win- 
dow at the cold-green glow in the west. 
Silently I stood beside her. She spoke in a 
low voice. 

“Ves, Marian.” 

“Nothing else in the whole world mat- 
ters now!” 

I tried to speak, but the words would 
not come. 

“This,” she said, ‘‘may be the last night 
that David will ever be with us. Before he 
goes I want you to know that ever since I 
and my jealous temper made him ill I have 
been going over all the past years in my 
mind. Tom, the fault has been mine!”’ 

I checked her. “Marian!” I exclaimed, 
“T, too, have been thinking, and J deserve 
most of the blame, for my love for you ought 
to have made me understand you better, 
and should have taught me to avoid the 
things that made you unhappy.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No,” she insisted, 
still in the low, tense voice, “if I had loved 
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you in the right way I would have trusted 
you, Tom. Dear, don’t you see that right 
there is the cause of so many unhappy mar- 
riages? Each one feels that he or she owns 
the other, and cannot endure the thought 
of a difference of opinion or an action that 
does not seem to be just right in the other’s 
eyes. Why should you live just as J dic- 
tate? Who made me a judge over you? 
And yet Ihave demanded my own way, have 
even sacrificed my child to my selfishness!” 

She buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed. I drew her head to my shoulder. 

“Darling,” I said, “it has taken a great 
grief to open our eyes. I know what you 
meant when you said just now that nothing 
else matters. No, nothing does matter ex- 
cept the lives and happiness of those we 
love. David, in his illness, has taught us 
that. It is the old law,’ I added, with a 
sigh, “of the innocent suffering with and for 
the sinners. In marriage the children are 
the ones who suffer most when their parents 
do not understand, or will not understand 
what makes for peace. We have been the 
sinners, without appreciating it, and our 
boy may 

I stopped. I could not say the word. 

The door opened softly and the doctor 
entered. He was smiling, but his keen eyes 
were misty. 

“Dear people,” he said, “the crisis is 
past; your boy is going to get well. He is 
awake and asking for you both. Be thank- 
ful to God—and behave yourselves!” He 
left us again together. . 

Hand in hand we entered the nursery. 
The glow from the setting sun cast a soft 
light in here as in the room we had just 
left.. Still hand in hand, we bent over the 
bed. I steadied my voice to speak: 

“Well, little son, did you think that 
Mother and Dad had gone away and left 
you?” 

He smiled and, lifting his arms, put one 
around his mother’s neck, the other around 
mine, drawing our heads close down to his 
face. 

“T knew you would come back soon,” he 
piped in his faint but sweet treble. “And, 
anyway, I love you both no matter where 
you go.” 

“We will never go far again, will we, 
Mother?” I whispered. 

Raising her tired eyes to mine, my wife 
smiled. j 

“Never!”’ she murmured, “Now that 
David has shown us the way back!” 
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Then she dust off her nose, reorganize her hairpins, and trot downward to where Mrs. Hix was 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scienlist 


Being the Letlers of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His Struggles 
with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by WALLACE IRWIN 
ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY RALEIGH 


III—THE HUSBAND’S 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine, 
who give Ladies such delicious advice how 
to preserve raspberries, beauty and other spe- 
cies of vegetables. 


ON. MR: 
At home of Mrs. Washington 
Fillups where I was employed as 


recently as 3 days of yore I obtain many 
chances to observe some ladies when they call. 
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PLACE IN 


THE HOME 


One day Mrs. Oliver Hix approach & 
make ring-ring to front door which i oped to 
permit her in. I notice she was displayed 
very stylishly with calling-card appearance. 
Her goldy hair contained one (1) velvet hat of 
extreme blackness and her dress was all sur- 
rounded with fringes like a piano-cover or 
like that Indian costume of Hon. Buffalo Bill. 

“Are Mrs. Fillups to home?”’ she inquire 
pridefully poking forth her name with card. 
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Wallace Irwin 


“She are,” I report. “Yet I must go to 
see if she will acknowledge it.” 

Hon. Mrs. Fillups were up in sewing- 
room mending sox with considerable darn. 
When I told her who was there she report, 
“Her again?’”’ Then she dust off her nose, 
reorganize her hairpins and trot downward 
to where Mrs. Hix was. 

Kiss-kiss heard. Joy shreeks. 
sations in soprano duet. 

It was my duty to massage off the ma- 
hogany furniture in dining room annexed 
to parlor, so how could I avoid overhearing 
what they said? I did not attempt to do 
so, however much I tried. It was my duty 
to polish that furniture in dining room, so 
there I was. If ladies cannot keep their 
conversation hushed, Servants cannot make 
their ears behave. This is human-natural. 

After dis-cussing topicks like baby, coal- 
bills & other luxuries, they commenced 
gossiping about some articles of furniture 
I could not understand. Their voices was 
so interrupted I could not catch-all, but 
this is what I heard: 

Mrs. Hix say: “I permit mine to set in 
parlor when company comes. This is most 
ostentatious place.” 

From this I thought she was talking about 
a piano. 


Conver- 


“T move mine into library every night 


after dinner,” revoke Mrs. Fillups. “He 
are too smoky for parlor.” 

From that I supposed she was talking 
about a stove. 

“T have had mine for ten continuous 
years,’ say Mrs. Hix saddishly, from 
experience I am sure they are all alike. 
No use to be neat and tidy when they are 
there. They will not stay put like other 
furniture. Set them in one place and you 
will find they have moved somewhere else. 
Dust seems to collect where-ever they stand. 

“T have never seen one that could make 
a baby comfortable. Neither are they able 
to hold a newspaper without dropping it 
carelessly here & there,” report Mrs. Hix 
with saddish grone of dispair. 

“And yet strange thing,” interject Mrs. 
Fillup. ‘How useless home would seem if 
it did not contain one!” 

Mrs. Fillup & Mrs. Hix now make 
whisper with hissy voices. I could not hear, 
although both my ears stood endwise with 
excitement. I wish folks would not be so 
secretive when they have secrets! 

Pretty soonly Hon. Hix Lady make up- 
riseing and depart off. More kiss-kiss cere- 
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mony. She go. Then she step back and say 
more. She go again, but come back for 
an encore. More conversations containing 
secretive talk. Ladies is always thus—they 
tell all the important news in the postcript. 

Pretty soonly she was gone entirely. I 
step forth to Mrs. Fillups. 

“Hon. Boss Lady,” I say with boldness 
peculiar to Samurai, “do you not hire me 
to be as intellectual as possible abut house- 
hold duties?” 

“T do exactly,”’ she otter. 
ask to know?” 

“Do you not require that I should know all 
peculiarities about your furniture?” I ask it. 

“ Absolutely everything,” she outcry. 

- “All well then,” i renig. ‘There is some- 


“Why do you 


‘thing I wish to know what. In recent con- 


versation which I overheard accidently 
while standing at key-hole, I hear you speak 
about one article of furniture which I am 
not familiar of. By the way you describe 
it, it sets in parlor like piano until it begins 
smoking like a stove; then you move it to 
library where it holds baby like a cradle and 
supports newspapers like a table! When 
you set it anywheres it moves nervusly 
from room to room, dropping dust like a 
elephant. It is a failure at everything 
around the house, yet you say—so that no 
home is complete without one. What kind of. 
a conundrum are you talking about, please?”’ 

*“* My husband,” report Mrs. Fillups as she 


elope away. 


This husband belonging to Mrs. Fillups 
are quite a large gentleman. I are not sure 
if husbands comes in regular sizes, but I 
should think Hon. Fillups was about size 46. 


_It are deliciously difficult to housekeep him. 


Mrs. Fillups spend all day-long cleaning 
up after his departure and preparing for his 
next visitation. Her favorite pet name for 
him is “ Don’t.” 

When he encroach home by evening train 
she meets him on door-mat with cheerful 
smiling. Yet she has got her watch eye 
open for his uncivilized ways. 

“Don’t track snow on rug, dearie, Don’t 
wear rubbers in house, DON’T leave them 
on front steps like a tenement.” Hon. 
Fillups are one of those husbands which be- 
gins to obey orders after the damage is done. 

‘Darling, don’t leave it on sofa,” she re- 
port when he remove off hat & coat. “Don’t 
lay cigars on mahogany table & DON’T 
whistle in house.” 

When he make wash-hand ceremony she 
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say, “Don’t dry your thumbs on clean 
towels!”’ 

“What are clean towels for?”’ he ask sad- 
dishly. 

“‘T hang them in bathroom to show com- 

pany how extravagant we are with our 
laundry,” rejoint Mrs. Fillups. “In this era 
of hard times towels are not made merely to 
be used.” 
-. Dinner is served. At Hon. Table where 
they set there she resume conversation. 
“Don’t tip soup plate in eating it,” she 
report cow-cattishly. “Don’t stand up 
while carving mutton. Don’t eat salad 
with oyster fork!” 

When dinner is completely finished Hon. 
Fillups promenade in direction of parlor. 
His teeth now contains one enlarged to- 
bacco pipe of sunburned appearance. 

“DON’T!!” holla Hon. Mrs. with ghost- 
voice. “The parlor must be saved from 
that pipe. I have prepared the library for 
your comfort where you can set among the 
books you love and read the newspapers. 
There you can do what you like and feel 
homeful.” 

Hon. Fillups go to library. ‘There, he 
find one tight-back wicker chair setting 
hopefully beside table. On that chair are 
laid out one smoke jacket containing velvet 
collar of charming red. Befront of his 
chair are two (2) complete slippers of carpet 
toes. On table are 12 refined cigars of 
freckled complexion. On table next by 
this are works of Hon. Robt. Browning 
bound in one-half calf and containing blue 
ribbons to mark Mr. Fillups favorite poems, 
which he has never read. 

Hon. Husband make walk-in to this 
library where he take Evening Telegram from 
his pocket and unfold it on table. Then he 
go to opposite corner of room, remove off 
his coat, pick out one large velvet-colored 
chair, light Hon. Pipe and commence read- 
ing News with expression of intense relief. 

“Why don’t you put on smoke-jacket 
what I arrange for your comfort?” requires 
Mrs. Fillups with injury voice. 

“Too hot, dearness,”’ he report from news. 

“But it matches the room so nicely,” she 
dib. “When will you learn to be a decora- 
tion? Also I give you 12 fashionable cigars 
for Xmas and you continue making pufi- 
puff with that horid old pipe.” 

“T would never be so cruel as to burn up 
your gifts,” he repartee. “Besides this pipe, 
though strong, is more gentle in its strength 
than many cigars of twice its weakness.” 


“T fix you nice wicker chair by lamp- 
shade, yet you continue to spill ash on fine 
velvet furniture. Why is?” 

. “Velvet, though expensive, has a way of* 
feeling soft to tired business men,” he ex- 
plain, looking ashamed. 

“Also I have fixed works of Hon. Robt. 
Browning for your benefit. Why do you 
continue to snub this great poet?” 

“T mean him no personal injury,” say 
Hon. Fillup. “Unfortunately I can find 
better murders in newspapers, and they 
are easier to read.” 

So he continue through the evening, 
setting in his cuff-sleeves, 
pipe and looking very misfit. 

Last Wednesday morning when he 1 was 
departing off for his office he say with hopes: 

“TI shall bring college friend Charlie 
Stringer home for dinner, if convenient.” 

“Don’t!” she say continuously. 

“For why?” he ask out. 

“Because” she snagger, “Wednesday are 
Irish stew night, and we are scarce on this 
economical vegetable. Sifficient for three 
are less than enough.” 

“Oh then!” he report. “Charlie and me 
shall dine together at the Runabout Club 
where hasty food can be obtained abun- 
dantly day and night.” 

“Don’t!” besearch Mrs. Fillups. To 
late for reply. 

That evening by late P. M. that dinner 
plate for Mr. Fillupsset lonesome. Mrs. Fill- 
ups remain by table weeping into bill-of-fare. 

“Why do you weep?” I require at lengthly. 

“He will not return home for meals when 
I do everything for his comfort!” she sub. 

“Mrs. Madam, excuse my chivalry, but 
I must speak a lecture,” I say forth. “If 
you would be less careful of his comfort, 
maybe he would be more comfortable. 
Many husbands quit home because it is too 
beautiful. I realize that they do not know 
what is best for them. They arecross-eyed in 
their intelligence. Yet are it not better to 
permit them to be miserable in their own 
way, if this makes them happy? You must re- 
member: Husbands should not be furniture 
for the home—Home should be furniture for 
the Husband. I speak this because I saw it.” 

“Elsewhere is best place for such a wise 
servant!” snib Mrs. Fillups leaping to her 
feets. So I project myself away feeling 
quite absorbed like a sponge. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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Ticklin spills a tiny bit of water on the floor 


TICKLIN 


A Folk Story Told to Me by My Grandmother 


By 
HELEN K. GRIFFIN 


A Little Story for Mothers to Read to the Very Little Folks, Who Will Enjoy It 


NCE upon a time there was a little girl named Ticklin, who lived 
with a mean old woman who made her work from daylight till 
dark. One day Ticklin was carrying a bucket of water and 

spilled a little on the floor. When the old woman saw it she was so 
angry that she took Ticklin and sewed her up in a bag, and told 
her she was going to give her an awful beating. 
Then she went off to the woods to get the 
switches. 

When she had gone Tick- 
lin cried and cried; then 
she put her hand in her 
pocket to get her handker- 
chief, when what should she 
find but a penknife! So she 
cut the bag open and jumped 
out. Then she ran and got all 
the old woman’s chickens and all the old woman’s 
ducks and all the old woman’s turkeys and «,, gathersthesultehes 
silver and glass and put them in the bag in — to beat Ticklin with 
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The mean old woman sews 
Ticklin up in a bag 
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place of herself, sewed it up and went out and climbed up in 
the branches of a tree. 
It was not long before back came the old woman hobbling up the 
road with a big bundle of switches under her arm. 
Ticklin saw her go straight into the house to where 
she had left the bag, and 
taking a switch from her 
bundle, say, ‘‘Oh, yes, 


Ticklin, I’m goin’ to teach 
you not to spill water on wd 


et again,”’ 
Ticklin cuts sad — th cam, Catching all the old woman’s chickens 
the bag open and with that, bang went and turkeys and ducks 


with a pen- the switch on the bag! 
mnie ““Cackle, cackle, cackle!’’ went the hens, and the old 
woman cried, “I know your tricks, Ticklin; you needn’t try to 
cackle like my hens!” and down she came again 
with her switch. ‘‘Quack! quack! 
quack! quack! quack!’’** went the 
ducks. ‘I know your tricks, Ticklin; 
you needn’t try to go like my ducks!”’ 
cried the old woman, and bang went 
her switch again. 
“Gobble! gobble! gobble! gobble! 
lakes them oobble! gobble! gobble!” went the he mean old 
. to the bag 2 woman comes 
turkeys. ‘‘You needn't try to go like  jobdling up the 
my turkeys!’’ cried the old woman, and bang went her road 
switch again. This time the silver rattled and the glass 
cracked, which sounded like Ticklin’s bones, and when the old woman 
heard it she thought she had punished Ticklin enough, so she ripped 
open the bag and dumped everything out 
on the floor. 
When to her 
dismay, in- 
stead of Tick- 
lin, there she 
saw all of her 
chickens! And 
all of her 
ducks! And all 


! 
In goes all the old woman’s silver of her turkeys! 
and all the old woman’s glass And all of her Bang goes her switch 
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silver! And all of her glass! And right straight 
she started out to find Ticklin. 

But before this Ticklin had climbed down from 
the tree, and, getting into a boat, had rowed 
across the river. 

The old woman saw her 
on the other side and called 
to her, ‘Oh, Ticklin, how 
did you get across the 
river?”’ And Ticklin called 
back, “I put my right 
foot in my left ear, and 
my left foot in my right 
ear, and shut my eyes and 


\ jumped!” 
So the old woman put 
Ticklin watches the . . e mean old woman dumps } 
her right foot in her left the enpediing te 
a tree ear and her left foot in see Ticklin 


her right ear and shut her 
eyes and jumped! Splash, she went, right down to the bottom of 
the river and never came up again! Then Ticklin got 
in the boat and rowed back, and lived in the old woman’s =. 
house and had all of her chickens and ducks and turkeys 
for her own and was happy all the rest of her life. 


Ticklin tells the mean old woman 
how to get across the river 
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Splash, she went, right down to the bottom of the river 


THE END 
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JACK BUNNY AND HIS EASTER EGG 


Do you know about the adventures which befell the Easter eggs that Mrs. Hen laid at Jack Bunny’s 
request? You will find the whole story here, told in the pictures within the big egg. Follow the numbers, 
from one to fourteen, and see how good a tale you can make up from the things shown in the pictures. 
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Her Wardrobe * 


Edited by 


CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE 
RADNOR-LEWIS 


Whats New—In— 
Fabrics, Colors and 
Styles 


fascinating places imaginable at 

this season of the year. Spring 
arrives with them long before the calen- 
dar announces its advent. When the 
ground is still white with snow, they 
are displaying cloths and silks and cot- 
tons, reflecting all the hues of the rain- 
bow. And such new stuffs as the in- 
genious manufacturers have designed 
for our delectation! 

It has been announced that it is to 
be a cotton season, and, as if to make 
good this assertion, a most alluring 
array of cotton fabrics is spread before 
our bewildered eyes. There are the old 
standbys: ginghams; piqués, colored as 
well as white; percales; linen materials 
in many weaves; tub silks and crépes; 
and cotton voiles all in more attractive 
designs and larger variety than ever 
before. Cotton voiles, for instance, are 
sold already fringed in dress lengths or 
with silk stripes, both wide and narrow. 
In addition there is a new crépe voile 
which washes without any of the dis- 
advantages of crépe. All corded effects 
in cottons are good, and the ratine of 
the winter has its summer substitute 
in a cotton and linen ratine. The novel- 
ty of the coming season is to be agaric, 
as it is generally known, a material very 
like the good old-fashioned Turkish 
toweling. Particularly effective are the 
bordered crépes and cotton fabrics, 
many of them boasting the brilliant 
coloring of the East. A thoroughly 
practical and at the same time dainty 
material is the new embroidered mer- 
cerized batiste, in which the eyelet em- 
broidery has been cleverly simulated. 

A revival of taffeta marks the open- 
ing of the spring silks. Not the crisp ; :; 
taffeta of other days, which crinkled eg 


‘Vm shops are just about the most 


No. 101.—Cloth suit. The underskirt 
may be of cloth or of satin. Eton jacket 
with postillon back, trimmed with sou- 
tache. Satin collar and cuffs. Fine 
straw hat with rolling brim and Tam- 
o-Shanter crown of taffeta with ostrich 
feather caught with fancy ornament 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 521 517 


draped. When the fullness is not pro- 
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* No. 102.—Cloth or siik suit. The skirt 
..., has inverted plait in the front caughi 
,. with fancy buttons and loops of cord- 
~. ing. Revers of the material and a collar 
of velvet. Blue hemp straw hat with 

» ostrich feathers and ribbon cockade. 
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Tustructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 521 


and rustled in proclaiming its impor- 
tance, but a soft, supple taffeta which 
can be draped easily in the mode of the 
hour. The plain taffeta has rivals in 
the changeable and chameleon varieties. 
The bengaline and Ottoman silks of 
other days are popular, as are all kinds 
of messalines, satins and satin crépes. 
In foulards, the bordered type is the 
newest, although the plain surfaces 
strewn with small flowers are delight- 
fully dainty. Silk serge and surah share 
with the Eastern silks the demand for 
suiting materials, and there is a deli- 
ciously soft, silky Turkish toweling. 

In the spring our thoughts naturally 
turn toward serges, and we invariably 
find them as leaders of the new cloths. 
Next to serges, there are the good- 
looking worsteds, mohairs, plain, striped 
and chameleon, whipcords, mannish 
and Scotch mixtures, and cheviots, all 
in new weaves and colorings. Serge is 
often combined with silk, just as silk 
and cotton fabrics are combined, thus 
suggesting methods of remodeling the 
suit or gown of yester year. Black vel- 
vet is, likewise, used to add distinctive 
touches to the lingerie gown. 

The color chart shows tan, ranging 
in tones from ecru to a golden brown, 
as the most popular of the spring colors. 
A dark navy, almost black, is well liked, 
and black and white combinations have 
lost none of their popularity. The ten- 
dency seems to be away from the bril- 
liant, almost crude, colorings of the 
winter to the softer tones, known this 
season as the Tanagra shades, but 
which are better understood by the ma- 
jority of us as the pastel hues. The 
colors called prune and Bordeaux, 
which are neither red nor purple, but a 
merging of both, are in great demand. 

As the spring is sure to tempt us out 
of doors at the first call of the robin, 
we should have the spring suit ready to 
wear. The additional fullness in the 
skirt will be welcomed by us all. It is 
fullness, however, of length rather than 
width, and is apparent rather than 
actual. The newest idea is the draped 
skirt, and this is produced in various 
ways. One method calls for the drapery 
arranged through a series of upward 
turning tucks or plaits, crossing the 
front of the skirt, the fullness from 
these flowing from the sides backward. 
Again, the front or side panel may be 
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draped. When the fullness is not pro- 
duced by the drapery it may be ob- 
tained by plaiting or gathering at the 
waist line; slashes at the sides with flat 
plaits inset, and pressed so that they 
are visible only when the wearer is in 
motion; rows of shirrings, cordings, 
puffings, or even scanty plaited ruffles. 
The tunic or overskirt solves the prob- 
lem of remodeling a skirt of a past 
period with great ease. The tunic 
effect, however, is quite as often simu- 
lated as actual. Side trimmings, con- 
tinuing the decorative scheme of the 
coats, are desirable. A_ particularly 
trig little skirt is the one-piece, or better 
still, the two-piece, skirt with the seams 
at the sides, the fastening being on the 
left side, and slight gathers in the back. 

There is a wide choice in the styles 
of jackets, ranging from the jaunty 
Eton, often with a postilion back, to 
the loose, straight-back garment, reach- 
ing 22 to 26 inches. The one-sided 
fastening is still used, but the coat is 
closed higher, on the theory that when 
a jacket is worn, warmth is desired. 
The small revers and collars, however, 
are newer. The cutaway coat is so 
generally becoming that it is enjoying 
a revival of popularity, and the Norfolk 
and sailor types are the delight of the 
young girl. When the normal waist 
line is not marked by a belt, it is very 
often suggested. A very simple treat- 
ment, as regards decorations, distin- 
guishes the coats of this season. Small 
cording or tubing covered with the 
material, a little soutache perhaps, and 
buttons everywhere are the favored 
methods of trimming. 

In the spring the one-piece gown, 
whether of cloth, silk, or linen, is in the 
greatest demand. In some of the new- 
est dresses a coat effect is shown; others 
are simply fashioned with the straight- 
line skirt finished with a plain deep 
hem, a row of puffing or shirring, or 
perhaps a bias flounce, and the waist 
displaying the Russian lines, with a 
small jacket extension, finished off at 
the belt with a tailored belt or bow, or 
a leather novelty. A trimming giving 
a scalloped effect, formed by pipings or 
cordings, is a new note which has found 
great favor. The normal waist line is 
invariably marked with a belt or girdle, 
the high, closely fitting, boned girdle 
being the newest. The long, close- 
fitting sleeves are superseding the three- 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 521 


No. 103.—Norfolk suit in serge, cor- 

duroy or linen. Straight two-piece 

skirt with seams at the sides. Jacket 

with deep yoke. Straw turban with 

taffeta draped to form crown and bows 
at the sides 
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No. 104.—Serge or linen suit. 
Straight two-piece skirt. Cut- 
away jacket with belt at the 
sides. Draped straw turban 
with black velvet quill 


No. 105.—Linen or taffeta suit trim- 

med with pearl buttons. Satin sash 

jinished with ball fringe. Black 

hemp siraw hat with white ostrich 
plume at the right side 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found on page 521 
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quarters sleeves, except in dressy frocks. 
Necessarily these sleeves must be set 
in to the armhole, which is sometimes 
an enlarged one. In the summer 
frocks of thin materials the kimono 
sleeves will, undoubtedly, continue to 
be used. There are signs of fullness 
creeping into the new sleeves as is 
shown by the overdrapery of chiffon 
veiling the tight sleeve to the elbow, or 
the soft drapings of the material gath- 
ered into a deep cuff. 

Overskirts of every description are 
used on these one-piece gowns. Skirts 
of the softer materials are often caught 
into a band of trimming above the 
knees. Sometimes they are very full, 
giving almost the effect of a hoop-skirt. 
The long, graceful draperies of chiffon, 
or one of the diaphanous materials, can 
be utilized to excellent advantage in 
remodeling an old frock. Tunics of 
silk, particularly taffeta, are a feature 
of the spring wardrobe, and may be 
adapted both to the silk and to the 
lingerie gown. 

The single and double frill collars; 
fichus; plastrons of net or embroidered 
batiste, and tuckers and chemisettes of 
muslin and chiffon, shirred at the neck, 
offer suggestions for the waists. 


How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes 
shown. These patterns are cut by hand in 
such a manner as to preserve the lines and 
the beauty of the original design. These 
patterns are furnished in the standard sizes 
(34-40 inch bust measurement and 23-29 
inch waist measurement) as follows: 
Complete costume patterns, 50 cents 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or 
jacket patterns, 25 cents each, 
postpaid. 
Hand-cut patterns of all children’s cos- 
tumes are supplied at 25 cents each, post- 
paid. 
We also supply patterns cut to your own 
measurements for all costumes shown. 
(Measurement blanks will be sent upon 
request.) The prices for these cut to 
measure patterns are: 
Complete costume patterns, $1.50 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jack- 
et patterns, 75 cents each, postpaid. 


In Ordering 


Please order all patterns by number. Send 
remittance with order, and address all 
communications to 


Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


“4 


Instructions for ordering patterns will be found above 


No. 106.—Cheviot suit with under- 

skirt, revers and pockets of avery dark 

plaid. Bone buttons fasten the coat. 

All feather turban with wings arranged 
at varying angles at either side 
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Simple Frocks Made Dainty by Handwork 


107—Fine linen gown with the overskirt and Russian blouse outlined with scallops. 
Taffeta hat faced with black velvet and trimmed with tiny satin flowers. 108—White em- 
broidered linen gown with heavy Cluny lace embroidery, crocheted buttons and loops. Fine 
straw hat with shirred taffeta facing and white ostrich feathers. 109— Batiste dress with 
cream lace and satin girdle and bows. Black straw hat faced with black velvet and trimmed 
with white tulle. 


522 Directions for ordering patterns are given on page 527 
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110—Taffeta frock with knife plaited ruffles on the skirt and edging the fichu. The 
tucked net yoke is finished with scallops of the taffeta. Black straw hat wreathed with large 
roses. 111—Gown of tub crépe or shantung with Russian blouse trimmed with heavy lace 
revers and cuffs. Tucked lingerie yoke and leather belt. Panama hat with wings. 112—Cot- 
ton or silk voile frock with trimmings of heavy lace or embroidery. The overskirt is 
gathered into the lace flounce. Narrow satin girdle and crochet buttons. Fine black straw hat 
with large velvet or taffeta bow. 


Directions for ordering patterns are given on page 521 
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Charming Costumes for the Middle-aged Woman 


No. 113—Foulard gown with trimmings of the border and cordings of the material, lace or 

net yoke. No. 114—Cloth suit with plain skirt. Jacket outlined with silk cording, which 

also edges the satin revers and cuffs. Draped straw turban with taffeta bow. No. 115— 

Satin, faille or pongee suit with bands of the material embroidered in soutache. Sat’» 
revers and cuffs. Flowered toque with velvet bow 


Directions for ordering any of these patterns wil! he found on page 32! 
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Vo. 116—Aflernoon gown of cloth or silk, lace yoke outlined with black net bands. 
Undersleeves may be of the material or lace. No. 117—Silk or cloth gown trimmed with 
narrow chiffon ruchings. Lace revers and net yoke, collar and undersleeves. No, 118— 
Crépe de chine or satin dress with chiffon or lace fichu. Lace yoke and undersleeves. 
Folded girdle and long sash end with lace 


Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 527 
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“ UY a new hat,” decreed the great 
B specialist to his patient weary with 
life. “‘It will be a better tonic than 
anything I can give you.” This sage advice 
is particularly applicable to the woman 
who has entered upon the mellow years so 
charmingly designated as the youth of old 
age. Have you ever stopped to consider 
not merely the joy, but the health-giving 
qualities of a new hat or a gown—one 
especially becoming and appealing? There 
is a certain spring and elasticity in the step 
of the woman who knows that she is be- 
comingly costumed; the confidence she 
feels in herself produces a more erect car- 
riage; the years seem to have dropped off 
like a cloak which is no longer desired. The 
face under a particularly pretty hat beams 
with happiness, the flush of the roses in the 
trimmings is reflected on the cheeks, and 
the smile is all-embracing, as if the wearer 
wanted all humanity to share in her joy. 
The mistake that many women make is 
to say that “Any old thing will do for me,” 
and then proceed to carry out this doc- 
trine. “Any old thing” will not do if you 
are to enjoy real benefits in the way of 
health and happiness from your clothes. 
The secret of these youth-producing cos- 
tumes is that they shall be becoming. They 
should be designed to bring out the best 
points of the figure and conceal as much as 
possible the defects. In thus designing 
them, however, comfort must first be con- 
sidered. No one can look well in a gown 
which is not comfortable. Short skirts 
are so comfortable that few women, even 
elderly women, wear trained skirts except 
for formal occasions. As the more mature 
figure is apt to be stout, it is not advisable 
to have too short a skirt; one two inches 
from the ground will escape satisfactorily so 
that it is not necessary to hold it up, and 
yet it will be long enough not to be awkward. 
The extremes of fashion are never advis- 
able and should be carefully avoided by 
the older woman. A skirt with a certain 
amount of fullness, or at least one giving 
the effect of ample width, will always be 
more becoming than the skin-tight crea- 
tions which have agitated the fashion world. 
There are various methods of procuring this 
fullness: by tunics or over-skirts, a little 
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Lonic for the Riper Years 


By 
CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


tucking over the hips, or panels and in-let 
plaits at the sides, near the bottom. 

The soft drapings of the bodice are par- 
ticularly becoming to mature figures. 
Fichus can be skillfully draped; charming 
revers of lace and surplice effects can be 
adapted with admirable results. This 
form of trimming also affords an excellent 
opportunity to use some of the lace which 
time is yellowing in its tissue-paper hiding 
place. The set-in sleeves are generally 
more comfortable than the kimono, which 
is losing favor with the younger element. 
These should be set into a large armhole so 
that the arm can be moved easily and 
quickly. The three-quarter sleeves are 
particularly well liked by older women, 
who are apt to find the elbow sleeves a bit 
chilly and yet dislike tight cuffs encircling 
their wrists. A soft fall of lace or net 
softens the hand wonderfully. 

Collars should be cut so that they do not 
bind the neck, and low enough to allow 
perfect freedom. The collarless gowns may 
betray the telltale signs of age in the neck, 
but they are so deliciously comfortable that 
many a wise woman is indulging in them, 
realizing that comfort is always the first 
consideration. 

The present cut of the jackets is par- 
ticularly appropriate for an older woman, 
the long lines of the semi-fitting coat adding 
dignity to the figure, and blurring rather 
than defining the silhouette. Very little 
trimming is required, and whatever is chosen 
should be applied with an idea of retaining 
the long lines, and thus adding height, for 
time has a way of settling the figure. 

As a final word, woman is only as old as 
she wishes to be—always remember that 
bit of comfort. 

It is so difficult to tell you all the im- 
portant new features in the very limited 
space allotted to my articles that I sincerely 
trust you will not hesitate to write to me 
whenever any perplexing question may 
arise. It has been a great pleasure to re- 
ceive so many letters from my readers; 
the more you send, the happier it makes 
me. Please address them to Mrs. Carolyn 
Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, Associate- 
Editor, Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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HANDICRAFT 


Flowers for the Handicraft Gardener 
The boutonniéres,large and small,may be made from any artificial flowers com- 
bined with green leaves. Tinfoil is wound around the stems. 
- Nos. 83, 84 and 85—Pins made from satin roses. Directions for making will be 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Patterns are not furnished for articles without numbers. 


Directions for Ordering Handicraft Patterns 


Order patterns by numbers. All letters should be addressed to the Handicraft Depart- 
ment and remittances made to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

In ordering patterns, please note carefully instructions under each article. Any of the 
articles shown will be made to order if so desired. 
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No. 86 


The Latest Novelty in Bags 


Nos. 86 and 87—These bags have an opening at the center and sliding rings 
lo keep the contents in place. No. 86—Bag fashioned from changeable gold and 
green taffeta with ornaments of gold braid, lace and emerald colored beads. Rings 
are of dull chased gilt. No. 87—Bag of oriental brocade edged with deep fringe 
and jeweled snake. No. 88—Bag of silk tapestry edged with upholstery fringe. 
Silk cordeliére combining colors of the tapestry. No. 89—Silk moire bag with 
Louis XVI pattern worked on both sides in colored beads. Transfer design (only) 
costs 15 cents, postpaid. No. go—Linen or crash bag decorated with cross-stitch 
design. Canvas for front and back of bag; working pattern of flowers, a unit of 
the border and dot; and cotton (green, red, or blue) costs 50 cents, postpaid. Direc- 
tions for making bags will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, postpaid. 


For directions for ordering Handicraft, see page 527 
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What Not to Teach Our Children 
Upon Race Hygiene 


A Talk on the Dangers of Half Truths 


WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 


These fearless words of a dauntless foe of superstition and dogma expose the insin- 
cerity and positive harmfulness of many of the books which purport to offer instruction 


to the young in matters of sex. 
indorsements, are merely “ made to sell.” 


HERE are few greater 
calamities than igno- 
rance—just plain igno- 
rance. Theoretically, it is a 
negative state; practically, it 
is a positive force. Leave a 
child in the dark, and the last 
thing he will do is to sit per- 
fectly still. He will inevitably 
reach out and grope and 
stumble until he tears his 
hands upon all the thorns 
within reach, cuts his feet upon all the 
flints, or falls over a precipice. No light, 
however blinding, or fitful, or distorted, is 
half so dangerous as darkness. Light, just 
light alone, is the greatest foe not merely of 
error but also of disease and suffering and 
misconduct. Sunlight is the strongest germ- 
icide known to medicine. 

All honor, therefore, to those who with 
pure intentions have endeavored to let 
some ray of light into that darkest and most 
fascinating of the mysteries of the ages, 
human birth and reproduction. 

Naturally the knights-errant who first 
laid lance in rest against this dragon of 
superstition were filled with both a fierce 
resentment against its atrocities and an 
overwhelming conviction of both the just- 
ness and importance of their cause. Noth- 
ing less, in fact, could have given them the 
courage to face the serious dangers of mis- 
apprehension, ridicule, and even disgrace 
which such a breaking of the sacred silence 
would bring down upon them. The result 
was that they not infrequently, like enthu- 
siastic advocates and special pleaders every- 
where, overstated their own case and by so 
doing very frequently overshot their mark. 


Many of these books, even those having distinguished 


Some of those who have 
come forward to instruct the 
young upon the continuation 
of the race-stream make no 
pretense of any training in or 
broad knowledge of physiol- 
ogy, biology or medicine, and 
hence discuss the race-instinct 
almost solely from the point 
of view of the errors and mis- 
conduct and misfortune to 
which it gives rise. Thus 

they assume an attitude toward its mani- 
festations almost like that of the ascetics 
and the hermits, as if it were chiefly a 
fruitful soil of all sorts of evil passions and 
disaster. 

Others, on the other hand, go to the oppo- 
site extreme and magnify and exalt the im- 
portance and the overmastering power of 
the race-instinct. They give the impression 
that its gratification and its culture are 
one of the chief aims and objects of life, and 
that the existence of a normal human being 
is one continual succession of struggles with 
overmastering temptations, and that love 
in all its phases occupies at least two-thirds 
of his attention, instead of the one-tenth or 
the one-twentieth, which is nearer the actual 
fact. To them life is one long meditation 
upon love and its results and centers in and 
around sex, and their pages are, uninten- 
tionally no doubt, practically as frankly 
erotic and openly sex-worshiping as the 
older cults of mystery and secrecy which 
they denounce and attack. A thoughtful 
parent would hesitate long before putting 
them into the hands of any healthy-minded 
boy or girl. 

Yét other volumes upon this subject 
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appear, ungracious as the statement may 
sound, written more for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a sensation, or by the luridness of 
their statements insuring an eager perusal 
and a large sale, than from any desire to 
convey rational, helpful and reliable in- 
formation upon the subject. 

In fact, regrettable as is the necessity for 
the statement, the best thing for the intelli- 
gent mother or father to do with a consider- 
able proportion of books for the instruction 
of the young in matters of sex is to pass them 
carefully through the filter of their own 
minds, read them themselves, and pick out 
and pass on to their children the grains of 
wheat of accurate information and rational 
advice out of the bushels of chaff or rank 
sensationalism, hysterical overstatement, 
sloppy sentimentality and eroticism dis- 
guised as maudlin pseudo-piety. 

Parents who place a book in their child’s 
hands as a substitute for personal advice 
and information and counsel are evading one 
of their highest parental responsibilities, 


How Early Should Children Be Instructed? 


One of the greatest difficulties with which 
this class of volumes has to contend is that 
they are usually put into the hands of their 
readers from five to ten years too late. We 
often hear the question gravely and ur- 
gently debated, At what age shall the giving 
of information to children on these sub- 
jects first begin? Nature in her wisdom has 
provided us with an answer: Whenever they 
begin to ask questions. To the pure, all 
things are pure, and if anything can be 
purer and sweeter and cleaner than the 
mind of a little child, I am unable to con- 
ceive what it may be. If their first naive 
questions as to where babies come from— 
“What was I before I was a little boy?” — 
are answered clearly and truthfully, with a 
simplicity and brevity suited to their little 
intelligences, you will be surprised and de- 
lighted to find how easily and naturally and 
simply all the important facts about race 
continuance can be given to children before 
they are eight years of age. It’no more 
occurs to them at that age to regard such 
facts as improper, immodest or even im- 
properly amusing, than would similar in- 
formation in regard to their digestions or 
the growth of their teeth or hair. Indeed 
so keen is their clean and natural curiosity 
about such matters that any mother who 
meets it and answers a quarter of their 
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questions will hardly know when such “in- 
struction” begins nor when it ends. Don’t 
wait until their little minds are full of filth 
and then begin to pour in disinfectants as 
the current custom is. 

Many of us cry out in horror at such an 
idea, for fear of destroying the beautiful 
innocence of childhood, the delicate charm 
of unconsciousness, and making them old 
and full of the knowledge of evil before 
their time. Yet, at the same time, with a 
sublime inconsistency, we do not hesitate 
to permit their little minds to be filled with 
all sorts of ridiculous fairy tales, and take 
special pains intentionally to cram their 
clean little imaginations with all sorts of 
grotesque and misleading Greek myths and 
Norse saga and Hebrew legends which pain 
and distress a healthy-minded modern 
child by their bloodthirsty cruelty and 
their injustice and often repel him by their 
indecency. 

Another important point which most of 
these volumes on sex hygiene fail to grasp 
and state in its proper proportion, is the 
overwhelming degree to which the race- 
continuing instinct and its processes belong 
and are for the advantage of the race, 
and not for that of the individual, still less 
for his personal enjoyment, or for the bene- 
fit of his health. They are far too exclu- 
sively concerned with either extolling and 
describing the safety and honors and life- 
long enjoyment assured by chastity and the 
legitimate gratification of the race-impulses, 
or else, and even more frequently, in paint- 
ing in the blackest and most repulsive of 
colors the terrible penalties which will 
follow misconduct and misuse of these 
powers. 

You simply cannot frighten either chil- 
dren or grown-ups into being good. No 
matter how heavy the penalties prophesied, 
they will take a chance and run the risk, 
just this once at least, especially when they 
see upon every hand scores who have broken 
the law and apparently escaped unpunished. 

But if you once implant in the plastic 
minds of children the clear and definite 
idea that these great powers belong not to 
themselves, but to the race; that the thing 
to be considered in their exercise is the 
welfare of the race, the purity of the race- 
stream, and the vigor and happiness of 
their children, you will give them a definite 
and positive motive for conduct, a clear, 
attractive and desirable thing to do, in- 
stead of a score of things to avoid doing. 
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It will give them a fixed and unchanging 
star to guide and lead them in the right 
direction, which will save them from the 
dangers on either hand far more surely and 
safely than any amount of threatening and 
denunciation and warnings of the bitter per- 
sonal penalties of misconduct. The mere 
danger of venereal disease, or dread of de- 
tection and disgrace, is among the feeblest 
of the springs of action and incentives to 
right conduct in racial hygiene, and should 
be made to play a very small part in any 
scheme of sex education, although the 
facts about them should be clearly and 
frankly stated. Yet from some of these 
volumes one would almost conclude that 
the principal reason for right conduct was 
the hope of escaping disease and avoiding 
police-court complications. 


A Popular Delusion 


When once this point of view is clearly 
fixed, all the futile discussion as to whether 
the exercise of this function is necessary 
for the health and proper development of 
the individual falls by its own weight. 
There is not and never was any real physio- 
logic or biologic excuse for raising the ques- 
tion, as may be glimpsed by two significant 
facts. One, that was always raised in re- 
gard to the dominant, never, by any chance, 
in respect to the gentler sex. The other, 
that in all or most of the higher animals, 
whether in a state of nature or under domes- 
tication, the young of both sexes are pre- 
vented from exercising this function until 
full maturity has been reached, if vigorous 
and high-grade offspring are desired. Every 
farmer or breeder of thoroughbred stock 
adopts this principle as a matter of course; 
for instance, thoroughbred horses intended 
for the race track are not permitted to 
mate until four, five and even six years of 
age. Ina state of nature the same result is 
in large measure attained by the habit of 
the older males fighting and driving away 
the young males until they are able to win 
their place in the herd by fighting for it. 

It is well to emphasize this fact because 
many a boy or young man has taken his 
first wrong step under the glamour of the 
partial justification afforded by assurances 
from his older comrades that he never can 
grow into a strong manly man without it, 
or, I am ashamed to say, even the advice 
of a certain class of members of my own 
profession, that his health will be benefited 


thereby. The conception of this function 
as primarily and chiefly for the benefit of 
the race and the welfare of future genera- 
tions will help both the boy and the girl to 
understand why its active manifestations 
should occur so late in childhood, and why 
five, or even ten years, of clean, honorable 
living and self-restraint after it has mani- 
fested itself, are only a reasonable and a 
moderate price to pay for its exercise at 
fullest efficiency and with the highest degree 
of benefit to the next generation. The 
honor of the race and the dignity of the 
blood demand this period of wholesome re- 
straint and of happy, vigorous maturing of 
our full powers before passing on the torch 
of life to the next generation. 

This clear and early enlightenment makes 
it easy to prepare children’s minds for, and 
warn them in advance of, the coming of 
the outward manifestations of the race- 
continuing functions in both sexes, so that 
they will be neither puzzled nor frightened 
by their appearance, as is, alas, now too 
often the case. Here is a point where many 
of these manuals are not merely negatively 
but positively in error, and seriously so. 
They understand and state clearly enough 
that the manifestations of this function 
occur with periodic regularity in girls, but 
they utterly fail to make clear that a similar 
rhythm of function occurs in the opposite 
sex, though not with such definite regular- 
ity. On the contrary, they paint in the 
most lurid colors the terrible results which 
will follow if this safety-valve action on the 
part of nature takes place with even its 
normal and natural degree of frequency. 
They devote pages and chapters to absurd 
and irrational instructions in regard to 
dieting, particularly the avoidance of those 
ancient bugbears, meat and spices, and to 
methods of bathing and exercise and even 
of position in sleeping, which they claim 
will abolish and suppress this perfectly 
normal and healthful manifestation. They 
even hold up more or less imaginary heroes 
and great men who, by simply avoiding 
this manifestation entirely, which no normal 
man or boy ever did, have saved up and 
economized their vital forces until they be- 
came great men by virtue of it. It would be 
as rational to expect to add a cubit to your 
stature by saving the parings of your finger- 
nails. So that many a poor young fellow 
between being assured on the one hand 
that his health will suffer and his manhood 
be impaired if he does not exercise this in- 
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stinct in the natural way, and on the other 
hand that this normal and harmless safety- 
valve action which will occur if he restrains 
himself, will land him among the failures, 
and even in the insane asylum, just throws 
up his hands and follows his instincts. 

As a matter of fact, we have absolutely 
no evidence that any form of sexual excess, 
whether natural or unnatural, ever caused 
insanity or even led to serious mental im- 
pairment. On the contrary, we now regard 
all. serious excesses of this description as 
among the first and earliest signs of an in- 
born tendency to insanity. Extremes in 
this direction and excesses in the use of 
alcohol are regarded as the first manifesta- 
tions of mental unbalance, and while they 
probably accelerate the rate of mental de- 
cay, they never initiate it. And yet there is 
scarcely one of these books written for 
young men which does not contain pages of 
horrible examples of mental wreck and 
moral ruin and failure which have sprung 
from such trifling beginnings, and the grad- 
ual insidious growth of the soul-destroying 
habit, oblivious to or ignorant of the fact 
that no one ever went insane from this 
cause who was not mentally defective to 
begin with. 

Two of the most potent influences in 
leading the young into sexual errors are, 
first, blind curiosity, which has never been 
gratified by a clean and simple statement 
of the facts, and second, among boys, a 
vague, but powerful impression, that in 
some way the exercise of the function is 
necessary for their health and perfect devel- 
opment, and that it is unmanly, and even 
something to be ashamed of, to refrain 
entirely. 


Immorality a Symptom of Insanity 


Another important omission in these 
books is the recognition of the fact that, 
while children are naturally intensely curi- 
ous about these subjects, the majority are 
naturally clean-minded and decent, and 
that most of the distressing atmosphere of 
morbid interest in and unclean knowledge 
of such matters, which unfortunately fre- 
quently exists, especially among school 
children, is due almost solely to the con- 
tagious influence of one or more vicious or 
evil-minded children in the group or neigh- 
borhood. When these “plague-spot”’ chil- 
dren are studied they are generally found 
to be either the descendants of parents of 
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the same stripe or brought up in homes 
with a bad atmosphere, or else, and most 
frequently, to be mentally defective, or per- 
verted and abnormal in some way. 

One of the most important tasks of the 
new, or rational education, which it has al- 
ready entered upon, is, by having all the 
children of three years of age and upward 
examined by not merely school teachers, 
but competent physicians and experts in 
mental disorders, to weed out from among 
the normal and wholesome-minded children 
these unfortunate perverts, together with 
other mental defectives, and isolate them 
for special instruction and character-build- 
ing in classes by themselves. Even the first 
steps that have already been made in the 
direction of this picking out have immensely 
improved both the discipline and the moral 
tone of whole classes of normal children. 
In fact, it has often been found that the 
manners and minor morals of a whole class 
have been corrupted and the best efforts of 
the teacher neutralized by the morbid and 
perverse activity of one of these unfortu- 
nates. 

Just the same thing has been found to be 
true in the children of larger growth, and 
one of the most hopeful and cheering lights 
that has been thrown on the dark and dis- 
tressing problem of prostitution has been 
the discovery that, upon careful examina- 
tion by experts in mental disease, from 
forty to sixty per cent. of all fallen women 
are found definitely mentally defective or 
perverted or abnormal in some way. Par- 
allel with this is coming the belief that a 
large part of the support of houses of ill 
fame comes from similar defectives and 
perverts of the male sex, and that if these 
two classes of defectives, both male and 
female, could be segregated in colonies, or 
sterilized and taken under the guardianship 
of the community, two-thirds of the social 
evil, with its morbid appeal to the occa- 
sional wayward impulses of normal men, 
would be done away with, and with it 
would go, or quickly follow, the venereal 
diseases. To regard it, as has usually been 
done, as a normal, necessary institution of 
society, a safety-valve for the institution 
of marriage, is little short of absurd from a 
biological point of view. To put it very 
crudely, it creates at least three-fourths of 
its own trade, and by its very presence 
awakens abnormal cravings which, without 
it, would seldom or never have sprung into 
existence. 
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A good half, if not a large majority of 
normal men have to get drunk before they 
are attracted by the red-light district, and 
two-thirds of its existence is due not to pas- 
sion, but to the greed of disgusting para- 
sites who prey upon and make all the real 
profit out of it, like maggots in an ulcer. 

Lastly, the tendency in sex instruction is 
to magnify and dwell upon, out of all proper 
proportion, the evils and penalties and 
terrible consequences of venereal disease. 
This is objectionable from a pedagogical 
point of view, as already stated, and it is 
also unnecessary, for the situation is bad 
enough without any exaggeration. It is 
perfectly true, unfortunately, that a con- 
siderable proportion of men, no one can 
possibly say how great, do at one time or 
another in their lives, contract the milder 
of these two plagues, and possibly some- 
where between five and ten per cent. the 
graver one. It is also lamentably true that 
the first wreaks a terrible vengeance upon 
the offender’s wife or children, and causes 
more than half of all childless marriages, 
from one-third to one-half of all serious 
pelvic inflammations, and by its infection 
of the eyes of infants in the process of birth, 
is the cause of the blindness of from one- 
tenth to one-fourth of all the inmates of our 
blind asylums. 

It is also a fact that the other plague 
causes nearly ten per cent. of the insanity 
in men, through its effect upon the blood 
vessels of the brain, nearly one-third of all 
strokes of paralysis and apoplexy, a con- 
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siderable share of all miscarriages, and, 
that through its saturation of every drop of 
the mother’s blood, her unborn child may 
be infected and either born dead, or alive, 
but cursed with this terrible plague, to 
blear its eyesight and stunt its growth and 
make its nerves and arteries old before 
their time. In fact, both of these race 
plagues are terrible curses to humanity, 
polluters of the race-stream and foes of 
fertility, and if any individual wishes to 
place himself and his wife and children in 
the unfit class, ripe for elimination, he can- 
not take a more effective step in that direc- 
tion than to allow himself to become in- 
fected with one of them. 

Yet, in spite of all their catalogue of 
terrors, the consoling fact remains that the 
human species has survived them both for 
at least five hundred years, and probably 
for fifteen hundred, and that its vigor and 
resisting power have in such large measure 
risen superior to them.that the opinion of 
the most careful experts is that they are 
diminishing in both virulence and frequency. 

Meet and satisfy the healthy curiosity of 
our children at the proper time, give them a 
clear conception of the dignity and honor 
of the race-continuing process, weed out the 
perverts who are poisoning the clean minds 
of normal children, break up the abnormal 
plague-spot of prostitution, and tell our boys 
and girls at the proper time plainly, and 
rationally, of the dangers and penalties that 
follow errors and misconduct, and the social 
evil will soon be wiped out of existence. 


He likes the story. See how attentively he is listening 
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X—Mary, the maid, is surprised to hear that the United Staies army 
officers are taught to make beds—and why . 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The Visiting Housekeeper is an expert in housekeeping, and tells each 
month a complete story of how she helps perplexed housekeepers and maids. 


RS. BROWN has a nose which is so 

M given to smelling things that not the 

suggestion of an odor can escape her. 

She can actually stand at the pantry door 

and smell the cheese that is molding and 
forgotten on a hidden pantry shelf. 

“You're just like a mouse, Mother; it’s 
too funny for words,” her young son says 
when he sees her. 

Mary, the maid, takes it less kindly— 
“does it on purpose,” she mutters; but as 
the fault is usually on Mary’s side, no 
wonder. 

“Can’t you teach Mary to use her nose?” 
said Mrs. Brown to me one day while we 
were trying to establish Mary on a basis of 
efficiency. 

“T am afraid not,” I answered laughing, 
for I had seen Mary’s look of scorn when 
Mrs. Brown was “‘smelling.”’ 

“She thinks it just a notion of mine,” 
Mrs. Brown protested, “and maybe it is, 
but it is a valuable notion; I keep track of 
my house through my nose.” 

I laughed. 

“Ves, I do!” declared Mrs. Brown earn- 
estly. ‘You may think that is impossible, 
but it is not. For instance, I can tell you 
right now that the bedrooms were not prop- 
erly aired this morning. Mary has been 
making the beds, and she has made them 
too soon; I detected it in the hall.” 

Now, to tell the truth I felt skeptical of 
this, for the hall itself had been aired. But 
next morning directly after breakfast I went 
up-stairs and into a bedroom to find Mary 
briskly making beds. “Why, Mary; are 
you doing this work?” I asked in astonish- 
ment, for it was not on Mary’s schedule. 

“T thought I’d just do up the beds this 
week; Mrs. Brown’s not feeling well,” said 
Mary, smiling genially. 

“Tt’s very nice of you,” I answered, and 
then—lest she think me critical if I men- 
tioned the air at once; “if you like I’ll show 
you how a nurse is taught to make a bed.” 

Of course Mary was interested; she 
always likes to learn things that have a 
professional tone. The mere idea that a 
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trained nurse must learn to make beds gave 
zest to her learning. I did not tell her how 
very few rules for bed-making there are— 
for the main thing is to have them smooth 
and hard looking, and square at the corners. 
“Begin with the lower sheet, and spread 
each piece of bedding separately,” I said, as 
we started on a new bed. Mrs. Brown had 
fresh sheets on that day, so every bed had 
to be torn to pieces and the mattress 
turned. It may be noted here that the time 
and frequency for changing sheets are mat- 
ters both of choice and of affluency. There 
is nothing more luxurious than to have clean 
sheets every day, but the family in moderate 
circumstances cannot afford this, because 
both the sheets and the washing are expen- 
sive. In many households the sheets are 
changed once a week; in some cases only 
one sheet on a bed is changed. Wherever 
it can be afforded, however, both sheets 
should be changed at least once a week. 
Comfort is one of the things which must, 
alas! be adjusted to suit the income. It is 
exceedingly comfortable to change both 
sheets twice a week; the luxury of changing 
bed-clothing daily is quite beyond moderate 
means. 
As we pulled the beds to pieces I ex- 
plained to Mary that this should have been 
done when the occupant left the room. 
The blankets should have been spread over 
chairs near the windows and the windows 
opened wide. Mrs. Brown was the only 


‘member of her family who troubled to do 


this; the others thought it very fussy. As 
a result her bed was always sweet and fresh- 
smelling, while her son’s room had a stuffy 
odor; even Mary’s scornful nose could de- 
tect the difference. 

Air’s a great thing, ain’t it?” she said. 

I went a step further on that point. “Air 
is the best disinfectant there is. If you use 
plenty of air and sunshine you won’t need 
the disinfectants from the drug store.” 

“But beds aren’t like kitchen sinks, are 
they?” asked the puzzled Mary, who had 
just learned the whys and wherefores of 
purifying the sink. 
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“Well, not so far from it,’ I answered. 
“Your body lies in the bed all night, with 
every pore throwing off waste and dirt. 
That is what the pores of your skin are for; 
they pass out the dirt and disease of your 
body, and all night long your lungs are per- 
forming the same function. Doesn’tit stand 
to reason that the bed and the room need 
airing? Even the window curtains catch 
the impurities that your lungs throw off.” 

Mary looked at me in disgust. “It 
sounds so horrid!” she protested. 

“Well, it is horrid,” I admitted, hoping 
the idea would hold her attention, “that is 
why you must keep your bedroom corners 
clean and well aired. Air the closets just as 
you would the room; they are full of clothes 
that have been worn all day and which need 
airing.” Air and sunshine are the best 
purifiers on the market, and they are alsothe 
cheapest. If sufficiently used they are 
enough to meet the need of a healthy family. 
When any member of the family is recover- 
ing from an illness his bedding should be 
taken outdoors and allowed to hang and 
blow in the sunshine. Fortunately no one 
is so stupid as to take bedding outdoors 
unless the sun does shine. 

No matter how many servants there are 
in a household, the bedrooms should not be 
touched until they have properly aired. In 
many a house where there are two servants, 
the second maid leaves the breakfast dishes 
piled in the sink until the upstairs work is 
done. No doubt, this adds to the comfort 
of the family, for the rooms are soon warm 
and settled and habitable. The servant 
hurries up-stairs, often while the family is 
still at breakfast, and the first thing she 
does is to close all the windows and turn on 
the heat. Usually some members of the 
family are careless and do not throw back 
the bed covers. These beds have not aired 
and often do not air from one sweeping 
day to the next. I have known this to be 
the case in homes where large sums are 
spent for servant hire. Ladies who have 
maids to dress them often have not suffi- 
ciently keen noses to discover that they 
sleep in stuffy beds. 

Eager as Mary was to adopt efficiency 
plans for work, there was one thing she could 
not remember—that method is the founda- 
tion of efficiency. When she began her 
morning work in a bedroom she was just as 
liable to turn first to the washstand as to the 
bed. Nor could she see that a regular plan 
of work must be observed. 


Housekeeper 


“What is the difference as long as I get it 
done?” she asked fretfully. 

This, I think, would be a stumbling-block 
to the average woman. Yet the efficiency 
engineer spends days and weeks in adjusting 
a plan for detailed work which must fit each 
workman. Ifa man is repeating one simple 
performance over and over, the efficiency 
engineer finds the easiest and quickest plan 
of action and the workman must follow that 
plan until it becomes routine. Thus he 
saves thought and the time for thought, as 
well as probable waste of action and the 
time consumed in that waste. Altogether 
he saves his employers time and his own 
energy. With a houseworker does it not 
operate in the same way? If Mary enters 
the bedroom knowing she will first make the 
bed, she goes straight toward the bed and 
begins to spread the sheets, without hesitat- 
ing between the bed and some other point of 
beginning, possibly the washstand. 

It is better to make the bed first because 
that saves the bedding from accidental soil 
and becausé the spreading of blankets will 
throw some dust into the air to settle later 
on the furniture. 

Even in making a bed you can economize 
time and effort. For instance, Mary ran 
from one side to the other with each blanket 
or sheet she spread. Thisis useless. You 
can spread the lower sheet, tuck in the top 
by raising the head of the mattress, then run 
the hands under the mattress, thus turning 
under the sheet, down the near side and so 
across the foot and up the far side. You 
have then walked once around the bed. 
Now spread the upper sheet and blankets, 
turn down the top of upper sheet over the 
blankets and tuck around the bed once 
again. The bedspread can be adjusted on 
the third and last round. Be sure to keep 
patting the bed flat and smooth, and fold 
in and square off the corners as you tuck 
them in. Everything must be done with 
the utmost precision and exactness; each 
blanket and sheet must lie smooth and 
square; never cover up a wrinkle if you 
want a good-looking bed. 

Anyone who has seen a West Point cadet 
make a bed, knows that some skill is re- 
quired even for this simple operation. If 
the United States army officials consider 
bed-making important enough to be taught 
at West Point, it is surely worth the thought 
and consideration of a housekeeper. The 
world is full of poorly made beds for the 
reason that women think bed-making a mat- 
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ter of too small importance to be learned. 
Personally, I never like to make beds with 
an assistant, because the assistant will never 
rub the bed down flat with her hands and 
will not set her pillows straight. If there is 
anything unnecessary it is a crooked bed. 

As a matter of fact, everything in a bed- 
room should be clean and orderly. When 
Mary emptied a slop jar she brought it back 
to the room dripping, and wherever she set 
it down there remained a ring of wet. 

“Why don’t you dry the things before 
you leave the bathroom?” I asked her in 
some astonishment. 

“T never can find a rag,” she answered 
naively. 

I have heard very intelligent women give 
that same reason without pausing to think 
that they could keep for this purpose a cloth 
under the bathroom washbowl or in an 
adjacent broom closet. I explained this to 
Mary, adding: “Then you will have the 
cloth for all this work, and if you put a little 
ammonia in your scrub water each morning 
you can keep the jars fresh and sweet- 
smelling.” 

Mrs. Brown had a splendid cleaner for the 
bathtub which Mary occasionally used for 
washbowls and jars. 

“T put a little kerosene on a cloth, and it 
cuts the dirt,’”’ she said. ‘‘At first we tried 
regular cleaners, but the bathtub is en- 
ameled metal and the cleaners scratched the 
enamel. Then some one told Mrs. Brown 
about kerosene, and it works so good that I 
use it for the marble bowl and the faucets, 
and for the dishes from the chamber sets, 
too. It cuts the dirt right off, and our 
water is so hard it makes the dirt stick 
awful.” 

Mary cleaned a corner of the tub to show 
me, and it was astonishing, for not only the 
dirt disappeared but also the alkaline de- 
posit from the water, which is always diffi- 
cult to remove. To remove the alkali from 
the lavatory pan Mrs. Brown occasionally 
used muriatic acid. She would pour in a 
very few drops of the acid, making a weak 
solution with the water in the pan. This 
she would let stand until it had cut through 
the alkaline deposit. Then, with a long- 
handled brush, the porcelain could be thor- 
oughly cleaned before pulling the trap. In 
using anything so powerful as muriatic acid 
for this purpose there is danger of making 
a solution strong enough to effect the lead 
pipes. A very few drops, five to eight, can 
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be used occasionally without danger and 
with very good results if the bowl and pipes 
are flushed quickly and thoroughly. The 
greatest care must be taken not to let one 
drop fall on your hands or clothing or on the 
floor; the acid will slowly but surely devour 
everything it touches. Therefore, keep the 
bottle with a vividly marked label in an out- 
of-the-way corner, or, better still, locked up, 
where no one will find it and mistake it for 
something else. Mary was never permitted 
to use the acid, nor is it generally safe in the 
hands of servants, nor should it, in any case, 
be used unless nothing else suffices. 

In the bedrooms Mary dusted floors and 
furniture daily and used a sweeper on the 
rugs, which once a week went outdoors for 
a thorough sweeping. They were never 
shaken because of the wear and tear on the 
rugs. The floors were hardwood, but, with 
a clean duster-bag on the broom, Mary 
swept up the locse dirt before dusting the 
floor carefully. All of her dusters and 
brooms were clean, as a matter of economy, 
although Mary herself thought this a great 
extravagance. 

“‘When the dusters are going in the wash 
anyway, why not use-dirty ones?” she pro- 
tested. 

“Have you ever tried to polish a piece of 
mahogany with a dirty cloth?” I asked her. 
Mary thought she had, but when she tried 
it she found that the cloud of dirt on the 
wood refused to wipe off on the dirty rag. 
A clean soft rag and plenty of “elbow 
grease” will shine almost any wood and is 
much wiser than too free a use of furniture 
polish. Much cleaner spoils a fine finish. 

“T used to wash around the door knobs 
every week with hot water and soap, the 
last place I lived,” said Mary. 

“Tf you washed this beautifully polished 
wood every week you would soon have it 
ruined. If the doors are sticky or finger- 
marked just dampen a cloth and perhaps 
put a drop of kerosene in the water, but 
don’t have the water hot and rub the wood , 
with a dry cloth until it shines.” 

“Do you clean windows in cold weather 
with a cloth dampened in alcohol?” asked 
Mary, getting down to an exchange of con- 
fidences. 

“Yes,” said I; and then I laughed heart- 
ily, remembering my tiny sitting-room win- 
dows in the city that have been washed 
many a time with cologne on a towel, just 
as the tea guests were arriving. 
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The author here sets danger signals | 
where a man’s life is moving on at full 
speed—when he may think the track is 
clear. He speaks very plainly, and his 
words apply to many of us. This is the 
third and last of a series of “Dangerous 
Age” articles by this distinguished cler- 


gyman. 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D., Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


torian notes that the most gifted youth 

that ever walked the streets of Rome 
went through all the temptations of youth 
unscathed, but in middle age went crashing 
down before the very enemies that once 
he had conquered. At twenty-five Julius 
Cesar was at once ambitious and humble. 
He said scornfully of himself that he had 
done nothing to be remembered at an age 
when Alexander had conquered the world. 
At forty-five he was the greatest orator, 
the greatest lawgiver, the greatest prose 
author, and the greatest soldier that Rome 
had ever known. And yet just at the hap- 
piest, proudest moment of his career, he 
falls like an angel, “three times the space 
*twixt sunny morn and dewy eve.” 

The proverb is that youth is the period 
for the sowing of wild oats, and that matur- 
ity brings sound judgment. Orators and 
authors never tire of telling us of the perils 
of the soul in its teens. Youth is perilous 
because it is inexperienced; it has never 
suffered from the pitfalls and the heavy 
bruises. Youth is perilous because of its 
plasticity; ‘‘scatter the chaff on molten 
ruby, and when it has cooled, recover its 
purity by one breath of the north wind,” 
but think not that innocence once lost can 
ever be recovered. Youth is perilous be- 
cause of the ease with which habits are 
formed; therefore the moralists of all ages 
and climes have written innumerable books 
of warning to young men. And yet by way 
of preéminence, youth is the epoch of 
exemption. That is why the Persians wrote 
their proverb, bidding the boy “spread 
wide his garments while the gods rain 
gold.” Just because middle age is the 
epoch of temptation, Confucius coined his 
proverb for men standing on the summit 


ie his “‘Ave Roma Immortalis” the his- 


of the years, “Let the strong man at high 
noon spread his tent, for life’s heat bring- 
eth thunder storms.” The wisest man as 
well as the richest man of his time was the 
Hebrew king. It was Solomon who made 
shipwreck at maturity, and filled his journal 
with warnings full of pathos and of elo- 
quence, upon the temptations that are focal- 
ized, not upon youth, but upon middle age. 


The Philosophy of the Fact 


The popular conception to-day is that mid- 
dle age is a rich oasis, lying between the des- 
ert of childhood at the one extreme, and an 
unproductive desert named old age at the 
other. Maturity is a rich tableland, har- 
vest clad, and peopled with towns and 
cities, builded by intellect and will, these 
architects of the soul. Youth is the epoch 
of April and May, when the moist furrows 
are opened, and then the sower goes forth 
to sow. August and September represent 
the moment when all the golden sheaves are 
poured out at the feet of maturity. The pro- 
ductive years, therefore, are the middle years. 

During middle age the hand of the in- 
ventor perfects its tools. During middle 


‘age the intellect writes its greatest books, 


enacts its wisest laws, sings its sweetest 
songs, builds its sublimest temples of science 
and religion. Maturity is the golden age 
of the soul. Dr. Osler to the contrary, 
statistics of the five hundred most useful 
men of the century show that forty-two 
out of every one hundred of these build- 
ers of civilization achieved their greatest 
oration, discovery, book, law, or liberty, 
between sixty and eighty years of age. 
Maturity, therefore, is the golden era of 
productivity. 

But just because it is the epoch of achieve- 
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ment, it is the epoch of temptation. When 
did imperial Rome suffer most at the hands 
of her enemies? In her youth, or in her 
maturity? In the youth of the city, the 
Roman citizens lived in mud huts, wore 
sheepskin garments, held poverty at bay, 
and the land was as empty as a granary 
out of which the last grain of wheat had 
been swept. But in her golden age of ma- 
turity, when her strong hand had looted all 
the towns and cities around the Mediter- 
ranean, and had swept together innumer- 
able treasure of silver and gold, of ivories 
and gems, of oil and wine and wheat, with 
treasures of scarlet and crimson and of “the 
souls of men,” then came the Vandals to 
pillage and loot, for wherever the treasure 
is, there the war eagles and the brigands 
have gathered together. In the poverty. 
of Rome’s youth, and in the unproductive- 
ness of Rome’s extreme age, no enemy 
came in to assault the city. 


The Middle Age of the Pocts and Artists 


Not otherwise is it with the City of Man’s 
Soul. The boy’s gifts are too slender and 
his possessions are too scant to allure the 
strongest enemies. In his youth Saul’s life 
runs smoothly, but in middle age he brings 
on the catastrophe for his palace and his 
people. The youngest of the disciples, 
John, was the last to leave his Master, and 
the oldest, Judas, then in middle age, be- 
trayed him for thirty pieces of silver. Soc- 
rates could find no words strong enough for 
praising Alcibiades, who in his youth would 
have died a thousand times for Athens. 
But when the statesman and orator achieved 
maturity, avarice came in upon him, and 
the great Alcibiades betrayed Greece, just 
as Benedict Arnold fought for the republic 
in his youth at Ticonderoga, and sold his 
country for gold during his maturity. 

The history of the great artists and poets 
of the world is full of pathetic eloquence 
as to the shipwrecks of maturity. All the 
libraries are filled with biographies of men 
of genius, and these books hold warning and 
alarm for men who are in the midst of their 
career. The great lyric poet of all time is 
Robert Burns; the lyric artist is Raphael; 
the lyric singer, Mozart. The lyric poets 
from David to Burns are among the most 
fascinating figures in history. In their 
youth they stir admiration and evoke love, 
but are slain at last by the stormy splen- 
dors of middle age. F 
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David, the Hebrew poet and minstrel, 
was the idol of his country during his youth. 
The champion of the army, he moved 
among his fellows, clothed with irresistible 
fascination. Like Robert Bruce, he slept 
peacefully in a cave over whose entrance 
the spider was spinning his web, but to the 
bravery of Bruce the Hebrew minstrel add- 
ed chivalry. In the hour when King Saul, 
overcome by exhaustion, fell asleep in the 
cave, and fortune gave his royal enemy 
into his hands, David’s spirit rose above 
jealousy and hatred. He cut off the skirts 
of Saul’s garment, and passed on, doing his 
enemy no harm. In youth his brave heart 
and stainless life tell us that his hand was 
as the strength of ten because his heart was 
pure. 

But in middle age David, the strong man 
and king, went down, while he was a law- 
maker, a statesman, and a monarch. In 
middle age the general betrayed his soldier, 
the monarch betrayed his people, the friend 
was ungrateful to his friend. In middle age 
the storms of sin swept over his life like an 
earthquake and a fire, passing over some 
San Francisco and Messina, to leave only 
blackened ashes behind. In youth, the poets 
Burns and Byron stooped to pluck the 
scarlet poppies growing in the wheat field 
of life; but they soon turned from the 
poison flowers, while Robert Burns plucked 
instead the field daisy, to bless it with the 
immortality of song, just as Byron chose 
the acanthus, with which to weave the 
laurel wreaths of fame. But at five-and- 
thirty, the hot sirocco from the tropic 
deserts of sin dried up every sweet flower 
of the heart, and the tornado made the 
soul’s city a heap, and its palace a ruin. 


The Decline of Fame 


In the life of Parnell, the-Irish politician, 
there is a paragraph that begins with the 
words, “When he was about forty years of 
age—and then.” Now there are a score of 
biographies of men who had achieved emi- 
nence in the different departments of life 
whose downfall could be described by that 
one sentence. The Irish politician loved 
his country; he had culture, knew men, had 
power to organize his forces; he began with 
a multitude and organized them into a 
solid regiment and finally compelled two 
great parties to reckon with his appeal and 
his protest. Then came his hour of tempta- 
tion, his betrayal of honor, the loss of his 
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leadership, and lo, twenty years of struggle 
on the part of his followers were thrown away. 

Read the biography of the English artist, 
with his brilliant canvases, his waxing fame, 
and the epoch when a new picture was an 
event for London. All social leaders com- 
peted for his evenings, and all palace 
doors were thrown wide for welcome. But 
the great artist suffered through flattery, 
through luxury, lost his powers of resist- 
ance, and one by one the ideals waned like 
torches that burned low, and there was no 
recovery. 

More terrible still the example of the 
English poet and playwright, with his un- 
rivaled gifts. For a time the press made 
veiled, vague allusions, and friends forgave, 
but the law stands for justice, and the state 
would not forgive, and society would not 
forget, and the years were stern, and the 
penalties piled up. At length the retribu- 
tion was complete. Genius is a great peril, 
as well as treasure. 

No man is safe until he is safely nailed 
down in his coffin. It is a great thing for a 
man to have rounded out his career, and 
won an epitaph free from blot or stain. The 
pathos and tragedy of human life are con- 
cerned chiefly not with youth, but with 
men of whom it can be said that their mis- 
fortune came when “they began to be 
about forty years of age.” 


Rebellion Against Routine 


One of the reasons why middle age is 
perilous is its unending routine and unceas- 
ing drudgery. In youth, the life path is 
interesting, because new, and every day 
brings fresh interest and the stimulant of 
variety. Then the boy goes exultingly, 
with singing heart, to each day’s task. It 
seems to youth as if the dew would never 
burn from the grass, and life must ever be 
an Eden garden, while man tends the trees 
in his paradise. But when twenty years of 
toil have come and gone, the work grows 
stale, the labor mechanical and meaning- 
less, and the months become an endless 
round of hopeless repetition. It was this 
rebellion against routine that led earth’s 
wisest man to say, “What has been shall 
be; there is nothing new under the sun.” 
It was the spirit of revolt against monotony 
that was reflected in the pessimist Schopen- 
hauer who tells us that suicide is man’s latest 
and best possession.”’ It is this anger against 
the endless round that leads many men to 
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seek excitement in betting on the races, in 
gambling on Wall Street, and that leads 
women to hunger for some form of excite- 
ment, as they turn toward sensational fic- 
tion and the perverted drama. 

Revolting from the dead level of things 
and his stone pile, the bookkeeper in middle 
age is tempted to think that honesty will 
never bring fortune, but that theft may win 
a competence. It is this revolt that ex- 
plains the tragedy of the politicians who in 
youth cherished noble ideals, but in middle 
age become practical politicians and play the 
game to win. Now it is doubtless true that 
children are helped by a little candy at inter- 
vals, but every scientist knows that a strong 
physique is built by plain food, early hours, 
and the simple facts of exercise and sleep. 
Hot peppers and fierce stimulants ruin the 
body as a mechanism of intellectual achieve- 
ment. In the same way highly spiced pleas- 
ures and stolen fruits are apples of Sodom 
rather than apples of Paradise, the poison of 
asps rather than the nectar of the gods. 


The Decline of the Ideals 


Maturity also suffers grievously from the 
decline of theideals. These are the lamps that 
burn low as the years goon. The feet stum- 
ble when the eyes cannot see the path. Life 
derives its richness and meaning from these 
high ambitions that organize the duties and 
trifling deeds of life into a unit character. 
There is the dream of intellectual growth; 
pursuing it, the man becomes a scholar. 
There is the dream of affection; and, the 
heart pursuing it, man achieves his home. 
There is the dream of social service to one’s 
fellows; pursuing it, man becomes a philan- 
thropist and a lover of his fellow men. 
There is the dream of possible wisdom, or 
gold, or honors; pursuing it the leader be- 
comes ‘‘the center of our heart’s desire, the 
pillar of the people’s hope.” There is the 
dream of righteousness; this is the dream 
of moral sentiment, and pursuing it, man 
achieves character. 

So long as this hunger for something 
better farther on is a passion, and the days 
are full of zest, so long manhood is safe, and 
the life waxes in strength. But when the 
ideals are dimmed, when their outlines lose 
clearness, then peril draws near. Often- 
times this deterioration is unconscious. 
Men almost rejoice because the dreams and 
ideals of early life are gone, and gone for- 
ever, and talk about having become prac- 
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tical, and about keeping their feet on the 
ground, and they scoff at the fugitive ideals 
of the soul as dreams, and living in the 
cloud. They say, “Oh, I used to believe in 
poetry myself,” and they make a jest of 
these glorious experiences. 

What if an old apple tree should become 
gaunt and bare and dead? What if the 
caterpillars have eaten off the leaves and 
the rabbits have gnawed the bark and the 
moles have cut away the roots until it 
stands there a mere skeleton, leafless, fruit- 
less, barkless, a mass of dead boughs. And 
what if the old apple tree should be heard 
saying, “There was a day when I believed 
in apple blossoms, and the poetry of birds 
who nested in the boughs. There was a 
time when I believed in philanthropy, and 
ripened fruit for hungry boys; there was a 
time when I loved even the beasts and 
blessed*them with shade in the fierce sum- 
mer heat. In that far-off era I had regard 
even for the raindrops, and threw my 
boughs over the spring that bubbled and 
bubbled and then ran off into the pool, in 
which the farmer led his tired horses. But 
now, apple blossoms and bird songs, and 
poetry of springs—oh, I have become practi- 
cal! I have ceased to believe in these flow- 
ery things. I believe in keeping your feet on 
the ground and looking after yourself.” 

Yes,—and there it stands, with dead 
boughs and blackened trunk! It is the 
image and type of men who are dead with- 
out knowing it, and who are as gaunt as a 
tree in the pasture and who do not know 
that these ideals, these visions of excellence, 
these passionate desires to serve man’s fel- 
lows, are the very light and glory of human 
life. For man does not live by bread alone; 
man is fed with angel’s bread from heaven. 


The Special Sin of Our Age 


But every generation has its special 
peril, and our era has brought to men a 
form of shipwreck associated with avarice. 
The time has come when wealth has an 
hypnotic power and mesmeric influence. 
In youth the mere joy of living is a satis- 


. faction in itself. During the twenties and 


early thirties, books, friends, conversation, 
music, travel, marriage, children,—given 
these, life asks no more. But in maturity 
the man looks backward to his childhood 
and forward to his old age. Perhaps for 
the first time a spirit of lassitude and weari- 
ness creeps over him when the day’s work 


is done. Conscious that he cannot always 
work at high pressure, he casts about for 
provision against the unproductive years. 

Avarice springs up. At first the fire is 
small, but soon the flames spread. But 
the scientists tell us that the heat temper- 
ature may be carried to a point where even 
the hardest substances flow like water. The 
time comes when a middle-aged man thrusts 
everything into the crucible of avarice. 
One by one his ideals grow black and are 
finally consumed into nothingness. Incred- 
ible as it may seem to the man of thirty, 
things are possible through avarice at forty 
and fifty that earlier would have seemed 
wicked beyond compare. At last the time 
comes when the man has coined his friend- 
ship into gold, has denied his intellect 
books, and denied his taste beauty and 
music, has denied his conscience morals 
and religion, but has safeguarded the bod- 
ies of his family and himself from hunger 
and want. Later he uses his money to buy 
any woman or man whom he desires for his 
selfish ends, to thrust them into his seven- 
times-heated furnace. 

Historians know that the critical hour 
for every Carthage and Ephesus, every 
Athens and Rome, every Berlin and Paris, 
every London and New York comes when 
avarice and money and business interests 
select the legislators who make laws, the 
judges who interpret the laws, and the 
rulers who execute laws, conceived in selfish- 
ness and interpreted by cupidity. The de- 
cline of every nation and every city has 
begun with avarice and commercial spirit 
administering the government for the power- 
ful and avaricious few. And the dramatic 
moment of peril and of tragedy comes to the 
man in the hour of his strength for produ- 
cing property, and of his selfishness and 
pride in having achieved that prosperity. 

There are nine men who can stand up 
under poverty to one who can endure pros- 
perity. At the epoch, therefore, when men 
“‘begin to be about forty years of age,’ too 
often the outer wealth is only what John 
Ruskin calls the “gilded index of a far- 
reaching social ruin; a wrecker’s handful 
of coin gleaned from the beach to which he 
has beguiled an argosy; a camp follower’s 
bundle of rags, unwrapped from the breasts 
of goodly soldiers slain; the purchased 
pieces of the potters’ field, wherein shall be 
buried together the citizen and the stranger; 
a Dead Sea, into which has been emptied 
all the bitter waters of avarice.” 
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HE most satisfactory thing that a 
garden can do is to grow. And if 
your garden is to grow, here are five 

points which should be taken to heart. 

They will do more for the garden’s success 

than much reading of many catalogues. 


I.—The Plants Must Have Something to Eat 


And that something must be in an accessi- 
ble form. The ground is not simply a place 
for the plants to bury their roots. Find out 
all you can about soil.. If you have a neigh- 
bor or a friend or even an acquaintance who 
is a good gardener, ask him to look at your 
soil and tell you what it needs. If it is 
heavy, it should have old manure well 
worked in—cow manure is the best, this 
both improves and enriches the texture of 
the soil. If you can’t get well-rotted man- 
ure, use a complete commercial fertilizer. 
On a light sandy soil, the latter is preferable. 
The most effective way of serving it is to 
stir a little in the rows when planting, then 
the vegetables will get it and not the weeds. 
If practicable, have the garden plowed. 
If not, have it well spaded and then make 
the soil fine with a rake or harrow. Such 
preparation is essential to the well-being of 
your garden. Even if you are belated in 
planting, stop and have thesoil well prepared: 
you will save time as well as disappointment. 
Sowing in haste is no better than marrying in 
haste; both can be regretted at leisure. 


IT.—Don’t Sow All Your Seeds at First 


Don’t plant your garden completely. In- 
stead, sow at intervals of two weeks from 
the time of the first sowing until perhaps 
the middle of August. The reasons for this 
are twofold. You insure a sequence of 
fresh vegetables instead of an oversupply 
for a short time and then a dearth. This 
is the reasoning of good gardeners. The 
beginning gardener has another reason, 
namely, that something may happen to the 
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This little talk by a flower and vegetable % 
gardener of experience will be found exceed- 
ingly helpful to every beginner. 


first crop or the second, insects or disease 
or disaster in some form, in which case it 
is reassuring to have a third or fourth in- 
stalment of the same vegetable in prospect. 


IIT.—Prepare for Enemies 


Read, while you are waiting for your 
seeds to come up—not every garden book 
you can lay hands upon, but some one 
small, practical manual or else the Cyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture. Ascertain which in- 
sect is likely to attack what you have 
planted, and learn what to do to him. You 
will find that Paris green and Bordeaux 
mixture occupy almost the place in the 
gardener’s materia medica that castor oil 
held in our grandmother’s lexicon. Learn 
something of the use of the remedy and 
have it at hand. This is a more satisfactory 
practice than the common one of calling 
wildly for advice when the plants are dying 
as fast as they can. For instance, if cut- 
worms annihilated your last year’s efforts, 
get ready poisoned bran mash. If you 
don’t know how to make it, write to the 
Department of Agriculture for the Bulletin 
thereon. Just before the seeds come up, 
put this between the rows. Beneath the 
surface, cutworms will be waiting hungrily 
to make a meal off the infant plants, but if 
the poison is there before the plants come 
up, the fiends will gobble up that instead. 


IV.—Don’t Neglect Thinning 


Pull out intervening plants until those 
you leave stand three inches apart in the 
rows. When they crowd again, repeat the 
process until the plants are six inches apart. 
Those you lift out can be transplanted if 
you have sufficient industry. If not, when 
the infants happen to be lettuce or other 
salad stuff, they can be utilized in salad, 
where they are the better for their youth; 
or if beets, they can be used for greens. 
This is the way plants in rows are treated. 
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The same principle is followed when the 
sowing is in hills, as with cucumbers, melons, 
pole beans; thus eight to ten squash seeds 
are sown in a hill and after the plants are 
well up and the insects have done their 
worst, these are thinned to four plants. 


V.—Use the Hoe Rather Than the 
Watering Pot. 


If your own convenience is of value, buy 
a wheel-hoe and sow your seeds in long, 
straight rows. If the wheel-hoe is pushed 
once a week through the rows, the garden 
will keep in fair condition. Don’t cultivate 
when the ground is wet, but the morning 
after a heavy rain, when the surface of the 
ground is dry and a crust formed—this is 
the psychological moment for cultivating. 
‘By breaking up the crust, you prevent 
evaporation, maintain what is called a 
“soil mulch,” which keeps the moisture 
down by the roots, where it belongs. 

Most gardeners find a diary a conven- 
ience, especially for the next year’s reference. 
It need not be elaborate, but if in it there is 
noted that on such a date so many feet of 
peas were planted, and such a variety of 
lettuce sown, it will save garden complica- 
tions and much mental effort. 


The Sowing. 


First consider what you don’t want. 
Thrifty and ambitious as it sounds to “‘ grow 
all your own vegetables,” it isn’t intelligent 
if you can buy easily and cheaply and con- 
veniently those vegetables which require 
plenty of tillage or with which one must 
almost sit up at night to keep off the in- 
sects: Cucumbers and melons are, unless 
you are an expert in the use of hotbeds, 
more prolific in disappointment than in 
fruit. With the melons, you have to ward 
off not only insects, but small boys. Cab- 
bage and cauliflower usually can be bought 
more easily than you can raise them. A 
combat with a cabbage worm is wearing 
both to the soul and the temper. It’s much 
simpler to buy tomato plants half-grown, 
after letting someone else see them through 
their tender infancy. In fact, raising seed- 
lings in the house is apt to be discouraging 
to a beginning gardener. The seeds start 
all right, but the bother is what to do with 
them after they are started. You find 
yourself with hundreds of little plants on 
your hands while the weather outside is 
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still too cold for them. (The situation is 
like that of raising incubator chickens with- 
out a brooder.) 

If the garden is to be a convenience rather 
than a burden, it should be confined to 
vegetables which, like salad plants, are con- 
venient to have close at hand, to things you 
especially like, to those vegetables which, 
like peas, are infinitely better when eaten 
direct from the garden. 

The earliest sowings are these: Beets, 
carrots, radishes, parsley, parsnips, and of 
the salad plants, lettuce (the loose-growing 
varieties first); corn salad, cress (upland 
cress, not the water cress, which is a differ- 
ent proposition and by no means so easy). 
All of these go in rows a foot apart and are 
thinned out later. Four times the depth of 
the seed is the old rule. The rows can be 
made straight either by stretching a line, or 
by using a board as a ruler and marking 
a narrow furrow with a stick. Drop the 
seeds therein, press down firmly, and water. 
Besides the convenience in cultivation, 
planting in rows is useful to a beginner, 
since he is not so likely to mistake his young 
vegetables for weeds. With parsley or cel- 
ery, which are slow in germinating, radishes 
canbesown. They will be up and eaten he- 
fore their slower bedfellows show themselves. 
The smooth-shelled peas are sown earliest. 
Dwarf varieties are best for a small garden, 
as they do not involve the trouble of provid- 
ing support. Make two rows six inches 
apart. In these sow the peas two inches 
deep. Leave a space of two feet for cultiva- 
tion, then another pair of rows, and so on. 


Later Sowings. 


The successive sowings of early vege- 
tables go on from early planting until mid- 
July. Not until the weather is really warm, 
perhaps the middle of May, does one sow 
the following: Beans—dwarf varieties— 
sow two inches deep, three inches apart, 
leaving two feet between the rows; sweet 
corn—sow from May first until July, plant- 
ing at the same time, early, intermediate, 
and late varieties. In this way you can 
have a supply of sweet corn until October 
and be the envy of your neighbors. Sow in 
rows three feet apart, the seeds in drills 
twelve inches apart in the row. Endive— 
sow from June to August for salad into the 
autumn; wrinkled peas—these are the 
tenderer varieties, and the sowing is the 
same as for smooth-shell peas; squash— 
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sow in hills four to five feet apart, eight to 
ten seeds in a hill, thin later to four after 
danger from bugs is over. Cucumbers and 
melons are sown in the same way. When 
planting, stir a little commercial fertilizer 
into each hill. 


The Arrangement. 


Plan the whole garden before you start 
planting, and your kitchen garden can be 
a very goodly place. That it is useful as 
well, doesn’t make it in the least less beauti- 
ful. No decorative grasses are handsomer 
or more stately than the tasseled corn. 
Lettuce and thyme are the prettiest of 
edgings. Rhubarb is quite as handsome a 
foliage plant as the popular Caladium. The 
scarlet runner beans are as gay as the crim- 
son ramblers, and when they fade, do not 
leave discolored flowers, but pods that are 
excellent eating. You can cut off the sight 
of an unhandsome prospect with rows of 
corn quite as well as with cosmos or any 
other tall flowering plant. If you have 
chickens, a row of sunflowers will be much 
appreciated. Beside the walks, sow flowers 
in rows—deep blue cornflowers, yellow mari- 
golds, Zinnias in pale rose and corn-cOlor, 


Our $500 Prize 


announced the full details of a new Gar- 
To 
borrow a phrase from the baseball fans, this 


ie the February issue of this magazine we 


den Contest for the present year. 


contest is in the nature of a “double 
header,” asit is in reality two contests in one. 

One set of prizes offered are for the best 
results in flower gardens grown under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The other set of prizes are for the best 
results in vegetable gardens or vegetable 
crops. 

It might be well to briefly summarize here 
the prizes offered in the various classes: 

The flower garden prizes aggregate $250 in 
all. There will be a capital prize of $100 for 
the best Home Flower Garden, the aggregate 
area of which shall not exceed 2000 square 
feet. A second prize of $50 will be given to 
the similar flower garden next best in merit. 
There will be a capital prize of $50 for a 
Back Yard Flower Garden, the area of which 
is not to exceed 1000 square feet; and there 
will be two secondary prizes of $25 each for 
back yard gardens next in order of merit. 


Duncan 


not the mixed. Put rows of dwarf nastur- 
tiums beside the salad patch, and a row of 
sweet peas beside the garden peas. The 
weekly promenade with the wheel-hoe will 
take care of these as easily as it does of the 
vegetables. You will have abundance of 
flowers for the house, and form the pleasing 
habit of bringing them in with the vege- 
tables. The separation that people make 
between the ornamental and the edible is 
purely artificial and not very intelligent. 

If you like architectural effects, you can 
rise above the labor-saving dwarf beans and 
plant scarlet runners or other pole beans, 
cross the bean-poles at the top like inverted 
V’s, and let them arch a walk. 

The presence of flowers will make the 
smallest kitchen garden a charming place, 
and the. cost is slight—the extra labor in- 
volved, exceedingly slight. 

Caring for a garden is very much like 
caring for children. Foresight, watchful- 
ness, and oversight are worth more than 
spasms of energy followed by forgetfulness, 
and there is nothing more potent to bring 
about happy results than a real affection 
for the innocent young life entrusted to 
one’s charge, which is the beginning of all 
good gardening. 


Garden Contest 


The vegetable garden prizes also aggregate 
$250. There will be a capital prize of $100 
for the best home vegetable garden, not ex- 
ceeding 400 square feet in area, and a second 
prize of $50 for the next best. The remain- 
ing $100 is distributed in five equal prizes 
of $20 each for various crops, grown under 
certain conditions. 

No entry fee or other consideration is re- 
quired for participating in this contest. It 
is open unconditionally to all amateur gar- 
deners who wish to enter, whether or not 
they are subscribers to this magazine. 
Professional gardeners and florists are 
barred. 

It is absolutely essential that everyone 
competing in this contest should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the conditions govern- 
ing the awards in the various ciasses. If 
you cannot get hold of a February or 
March copy of this magazine, write to the 
Editor of the Garden Contest, care of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, and full particulars will be 
forwarded to you cheerfully. 


N that gala night when the President 
O and Mrs. Taft, standing on the 
White House lawn, in a scene of 
magical beauty, received the tribute of 
thousands invited to join them in the cele- 
bration of the silver anniversary of their 
wedding, a smaller but pronounced court 
developed all unplanned at the head of 
the long flight of stairs leading to this 
wonderland, for Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and 
his bride, attempting to descend and con- 
gratulate the President, were held captive 
while personal and official friends made that 
spot for a time the Mecca of their well- 
wiShing and congratulations. 

Dr. Wiley, in his capacity of chief chemist 
of the United States, was just then the 
storm center of conflicting attack and com- 
mendation throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, but true to the tradition 
of Washington entertainment, the “soft 
frock and long glove” contingent predomi- 
nated at that féte, and it is safe to say that 
among the guests who succeeded in evading 
the excited military aides on duty to pre- 
serve uncomplicated right of way on those 
stairs, nine-tenths of the interest centered 
in Mrs. Harvey Wiley. Mrs. Wiley, as 
Miss Anna Kelton, had for some years been 
a foremost advocate of woman’s suffrage, a 
worker to elevate the “ desolation-breeding 
wage” accorded the mass of woman labor, 
and a protestant against the blind-eyed res- 
cue work that merely pauperizes; so that 
her individuality, to woman at least, shone 
without the reflected light of Dr. Wiley’s 
big work. 

Yet, against the foil of her husband’s al- 
most giant outlines, Mrs. Wiley appeared 
extremely slight, and with the quick color 
in her cheeks and her frank manner of a 
nevertheless shy child—an air of diffidence 
overcome which gives an engaging effect of 
eagerness—she looked young enough to 
have her white frock suggest a graduation 
gown; she has two very clear blue eyes and 
soft, pale brown hair that ripples away from 
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Mrs. Harvey W., Wiley 


The Notable Wife of the Great Champion of Pure Food 
By 
KATHERINE GRAVES BUSBEY 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This appreciation is not in the least overdone; Mrs. Wiley is a re- 
markable woman whose quality and service the public should know. 


a center parting in a way, as one observer 
remarked, to make “a marcel wave look 
too vulgar to think about.” In fact, Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley quite charmingly did not 
fulfill the antecedent notion of many of 
those statesmen piloted thither by wives and 
daughters, as to what a “platform woman” 
would look like. Instead, as Burke said of 
Marie Antoinette, she was “merely a de- 
lightful vision,” and the statesman, who is 
supposed to have a frightened ear to the 
ground listening to the swelling tramp, 
tramp, tramp of the amazon horde that 
presses onward to storm the battlements of 
man rule, approached smilingly and stayed 
to converse until Dr. Wiley’s jovial voice 
rolled in with the next introduction. It was 
amusing to hear one senator of oft-voiced 
anti-suffrage views remark as he moved 
away: “ Well, well, it’s only women who can 
get any joyousness out of politics anyway; 
I suppose to a woman it has all the charm of 
a boy’s first love or a lawyer’s first case——” 
which he evidently considered a magnificent 
concession, and which was at least as sin- 
cere as possible a tribute to the charm of 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley. 

Still, this charm is but the outward and 
manifest expression of a spirit that com- 
bines intellect with courage and makes of 
Mrs. Wiley an example of sympathy coupled 
with organizing ability of a high order. 
Indeed, .to express Mrs. Wiley’s strongest 
characteristic, I should say it was chivalry 
of intellect. She is ever ready with service 
for those who need it, and her grace, activity 
and fearlessness of spirit are inexhaustible. 
Her attitude toward suffrage is character- 
istic. She is a suffragist not merely be- 
cause she wants to vote, but because she 
believes the ballot to be a necessary tool for 
the advancement of women. 

Suffrage is not a fad with her and is only 
one of the causes for which she gives so 
much of her rich ability. Recently Mrs. 
Wiley appeared before a committee as rep- 
tesentative of the Consumers’ League to 
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Katherine Graves Busbey 


ask that garments bearing labels which “How Miss Kelton’s eyes shine when she 
certify to their manufacture under just speaks of suffrage!” exclaimed an admirer. 
wage and sanitary conditions be given pref- “They shone just the same when she was 
erence in the shops, and after a feeling learning about rugs to furnish her home,” 
presentation of admirably marshaled facts rejoined one of her closest friends. Again, 
proving these labels a protection Mrs. Wiley was one of those pre- 
to the consumer as well as a senting to the Committee 
humanitarian measure to on Post Offices and Post 
eliminate the unthink- Roads in the House of 
ably inadequate pro- Representatives a re- 
tectionofthewoman # juest for the estab- 


worker, the peti- lishment of a sys- 
tioner withdrew. tem of parcels 
post. As a wit- 

ness she was 


“She seemed 
to know what 
she was talking questioned as 
about,” con- to her occupa- 
ceded one of tion and she 
the commercial met the ques- 
powers who tion with an 
had listened almost solemn 
much impress- directness. 
ed. “Capacity “TI am a 
is written housekeeper,’ 
broad upon her she averred 
like a label,” with all the 
pronounced pride any con- 
another on the gressman_sit- 
inspiration of ting about that 
the subject of important 
committee 
table might 


Mrs. Wiley’s 
feel over his po- 


plea, and 

‘“‘labeled”’ 
litical career. 
Mrs. Wiley 


goods are now 

finding favor in 
proceeded with 
kindling en- 


many of the 
stores. Indeed, 

thusiasm to 
explain that it 


what makes 
her a distinc- 
tive,—I had was out of her 
almost said experience in 
unique, — per- keeping house 
sonality, is that on their farm, 
Mrs. Wiley Grasslands, 
takes her enthusiasm near Bluemont, Lou- 
into all the phases don County, Vir- 
and details of her Jn fact, Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley quite charm- ginia, a place of a 
woman’s life in a ingly does not fulfill the old-fashioned idea as thousand acres that 
way beautiful and to what a“‘ platform woman” should look like Dr. Wiley acquired 
rare. On the eve of some years ago, that 
her marriage to Dr. Wiley she addressed she had come to realize what a benefit a 
the Washington Equal Suffrage Club of delivery of merchandise by mail would be 
which she was the president, and closed to all those women in rural districts,—con- 
with the words: tentedly cooking food and creating an 
“Dr. Wiley has beenasuffragistfortwenty atmosphere of peace for a tired husband 
years, and that isone reason whyl am proud and growing children. 
of him. We are going to raise the suffrage It is in the leisure life at beautiful Grass- 
flag on the tallest mast of thepure foodship.” lands, with its historic homestead and its 
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sweeping view of Blue Rikige summits, that 
Mrs. Wiley has found opportunity to dem- 
onstrate her theory that a husband’s appe- 
tite is worthy a specialized study. There is 
no man in America more interested than 
Dr. Wiley in the back-to-the-farm move- 
ment; a realization of his ideal would result 
in prohibition by law of the establishment of 
a producing plant in any city, making the 
factories seek the country and gradually 
relieving the cities of congestion and half- 
fed, sickly women and children. But on his 
own farm the satisfaction of his healthy 
appetite with boyhood recipes of quantity 
and substance becomes an absorbing con- 
sideration, and that is where Mrs. Wiley 
becomes chief-cf-staff. 

Soon after her marriage Mrs. Wiley in a 
talk voiced her theory for the working basis 
of domestic happiness. “The perfect home,” 
she said, “‘ does not consist of a husband and 
a wife with the equipment of a house in 
which one has all the responsibility and the 
other does nothing, whether that one be the 
man orthe woman. Even asa suffragette,” 
—Mrs. Wiley became less earnest for a 
moment,—‘‘I am not blind to the incontro- 
vertible fact in equestrianism that when two 
ride a horse one must ride behind, but the 
important part is that both ride and the 
balance is kept. More marriages are 
wrecked from lack of business confidence,” 
she went on, “‘than from lack of love. It 
is, of course, just this lack that makes the 
American husband the mythical wonder of 
the world; tractable—eating out of the hand, 
rolling over and playing dead at the raise 
of his wife’s finger.” Mrs. Wiley’s smile 
flashed, but she was quickly serious again: 
“Companionable codperation is the basis 
of a perfect home. The husband can lend 
the stimulus of enthusiasm and praise in 
the household, and with sympathy even lift 
the burden from his wife’s shoulders. The 
wife should develop any faculty she posses- 
ses to aid her husband in his business, as 
secretary, proof-reader, in the keeping. of 
accounts or in other ways.” 

If this sounds homiletic, it is because no 
written account can convey the melodious 
voice and the grace of gesture and facial 
expression of the speaker; which made it 
seem as much a part of Mrs. Wiley’s ex- 
perience then as it has since become. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wiley’s home quarters in 
Washington are in a quiet, uptown street, 
and the sitting-room, with its heavy, leather 
upholstered furniture and walls with mo- 
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saic of interesting framed photographs, has 
become a genuine workroom. Mrs. Wiley 
installed a typewriter and desk of her own 
there and she has proved herself as efficient 
a secretary as scientific and public man could 
desire,—and it must be realized that Dr. 
Wiley receives about as many daily com- 
munications as the editor of a beauty and 
etiquette column in a newspaper office. 

Mrs. Wiley has accompanied her husband 
on the most important of his trips in the 
interest of pure food, has attended the court 
sessions where prosecution was ordered, and 
she it is who has acted as stenographer when 
evidence of a confidential character was to 
be recorded. 

As the investigation of Dr. Wiley’s Bureau 
of Chemistry dragged on through the sum- 
mer months, when, as everyone knows in 
Washington’s liquefying climate, the as- 
phalt pavement rolls molten down the 
streets, and the streets themselves become 
as abysmally lonesome as a deserted village, 
Mrs. Wiley remained at her post, reminding 
one of the stanch wife of a congressman 
who rejected the sympathy her husband 
offered because of what his defeat would mean 
to her, by exclaiming: “Why, Jim, I didn’t 
marry you to be with in your easy times.” 

During the hottest days one frequently - 
came upon the massive form of Dr. Wiley, 
hatless, in white linen suit tailored on the 
lines of a receding elephant, and with palm- 
leaf fan, and at his side Mrs. Wiley, alert 
and smiling and apparently impervious tothe 
effect of an outrageous sun doing its worst. 

Mrs. Wiley was born “in the middle” of 
a family of eight children, and was reared 
in the shifting home of a gallant army 
officer, General JohnC. Kelton. Athisdeath 
Mrs. Kelton, “the bravest and most capable 
and knightly in all the army of mothers,” 
constituted herself father and mother of 
the family, and with such efficiency that each 
child received a thorough equipment for life. 
Mrs. Wiley graduated from the woman’s 
section of George Washington University, 
and, twelve years ago, had completed a 
library course, and while waiting for a po- 
sition in the Library of Congress she was 
assigned as private secretary to Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley. For Dr. Wiley, the romance, 
which is still the highest romance of devo- 
tion and companionship, immediately began. 

Somehow one feels that Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, suffragist and housekeeper, em- 
bodies most convincingly what the woman 
of to-morrow may be. 
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Where Are the Model Food Stores ? 


An Opportunity to Strike a Blow for Clean Food with the Stroke of a Pen 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE has 
(; made an important discovery. 

That there are model grocery 
stores, butcher shops, bakeries, provision 
stores, confectionery shops, here and there 
throughout the United States, was clearly 
indicated some time ago. 

It has now become nation-wide—this 
ambition for cleanly, hygienic merchandis- 
ing of food products. And not only the am- 
bition, but the movement for its realization. 

Honor to whom honor is due—the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING women have largely to do 
with this new spirit. They are, undeniably, 
the main contingent in the great body of 
American women alive to conditions and 
active for progress. 


This magazine, as the food commissioner 


of a great state has borne testimony, comes 
closer to the consumer than does any other 
periodical; our women know what is needed 
and how to go about securing it. 

More inspiring still, the storekeepers are 
with them! A very large element of the 
storekeepers, at least. 

The progressive American business man 
—who is very much in evidence in the 
grocery trade and allied branches of the food 
supply—is a man of imagination and bound- 
less energy; once he sets a mark, it is a high 
one, and no effort or sacrifice is too great 
to attain it. 

Men of this type are conducting splendid 
stores, far and wide, and it is to find these 
stores, and give them due credit, that this 
magazine now seeks. 


Our housewives are enthusiastic patrons 
of these fine, up-to-date stores. They will 
go a mile out of their way to give them their 
trade. They are ardent “rooters” for them. 

Now let’s give the modern, clean store 
idea the “boost,” the forward impetus, the 
steady support it deserves! 

Here and now is offered an opportunity 
to give your pet store real, substantial help, 
and the cause of clean, wholesome food at 
the same time. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE) the organ of the home, stands 
ready to boom an honest, wholesome food 
supply by letting it be known where the 
stores that purvey it exist. 

Womankind has worked miracles in the 
past few weeks against extortioners who 
put an exorbitant price on butter; here, 
without self-denial, can be struck a national 
blow for good food, by the stroke of a pen. 

Write us TODAY, the names and ad- 
dresses of the clean, hygienic, well-kept food 
stores with which you are familiar. And 
won’t you kindly mention one or two other 
enthusiastic patrons who may add to your 
testimony. 

The store owners themselves are cordi- 
ally invited to remove their lights from 
under their bushel measures and frankly tell 
us about themselves, their standards and 
ambitions. Kindly add the names and 
addresses of a few patrons. 

A list of clean, well-kept ‘groceries, bak- 
eries, butcher shops, confectionery shops 
and other retail food stores is to be pub- 
lished, gratuitously, in the pages of this 
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magazine, in the interests of health and 
progress. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE is the 
first magazine to feel this ground swell for 
a cleaner food supply; it wants to keep 
feeling it. 

Your enthusiasm over the good work done 
has been confined to a little circle of friends; 
we now offer you the attention of hundreds 
of thousands all over the continent. 


PHOTO. BY KATHERINE B. STANLEY 


First call for model groceries and food 
stores! Who will have the honor of being 
the first to report one? 

Write the Model Grocery Editor, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., and when you 
write, don’t hesitate to add any comments 
or suggestions that you think may help 
along the cause of clean food. Now is the 
time to strike a telling blow! 
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Ceres Hall, North Dakota Agricultural College 


JESSIE M. HOOVER, B.S., 


Dean of Women and Professor of Home Economics in the North Dakota A vn uliural College, 
and Government Experiment Station. 


CONSULTING EDITOR OF THREE MEALS 


A DAY FOR APRIL 


A Word with the Tlousewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested by or for the editors of this department and if followed with 


care can be relied upon to give perfect results. 


The recipes, unless otherwise slated, are designed to serve from four to six persons. 


are used without exception. 


Level measurements 


We editors are here to help YOU. Please feel free to write me all questions, suggestions and criticisms. 
And won't you please be as clear and definite as possible in your communications ? 
ETHEL R. PEYSER, Associate Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York Cily. 


Little Things That Are No Triftes 


MARION HARLAND 


I.—TEA AND TOAST 


Concerning Achievements Which, as Dogberry Would Say, “Come by Nature” 


T the outset I find myself at a loss for 

a descriptive epithet. Yet I would 

apply it to a woman each of us 

knows—and well. Few and happy are the 

households in which she has never held 
sway for a season. 

I have fallen into the way of speaking of 
her as ‘The Average Cook.” One bright 
woman styles her “The Common Garden 
Variety of the American Cooklady.” An- 


other dubs her “The Cook of Commerce.” 
All three terms imply that the “variety” is 
not rare, and that the quality falls below 
a recognized and approved standard. 

One of her characteristics is the compla- 
cent belief that certain domestic duties are 
so easy that nobody need to be taught how 
to perform them. If she does not declare, as 
Dogberry affirms of reading and writing, 
that they “come by nature,” she is as fully 
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persuaded in her unpliant soul that washing 
dishes, dusting, and making tea and toast 
“come natural.” I have heard her say it in 
as many words. 

One of her tribe applied to me forty years 
ago for the position of cook. Or, to speak 
more truthfully, I sent in my humble appli- 
cation to an intelligence office, and she 
graciously appeared in person to see if I and 
“the place” would suit “herself.” She got 
in ten questions to my one up to the point 
where she informed me, with a smile of 
patronage and pity no words in any known 

-language can bring before the reader: 

“T wouldn’t have came if I hadn’t heard 
such brags of the place from my acquaint- 
ances. But’—pity taking precedence of 
patronage—“they all do say that Mrs. 
Harland has quare notions and is kinder 
exactical about sech trifles as makin’ tea an’ 
washin’ dishes an’ the like—things that no- 
body thinks of tachin’ a_ well-informed 
gurrel, seein’ they are so aisy come by that 
’tisn’t worth a body’s time to learn ’em.” 

I wish I could add that the Cook of Com- 
merce has no higher authority for her belief 
than those of her own class. 

When the late Charles Delmonico an- 
nounced tea should be made with freshly 
boiled water, a ripple of surprise and com- 
ment ran through the culinary world. Not 
one housewife in ten thousand had ever 
thought of this as an essential to the brew of 
the beverage‘her soul loved as the patriarch 
doated upon the spoils of Esau’s bow and 
spear. Traditional respect was paid to the 
law that the water must boil. Our English 
grandmothers stitched upon sampler and 
tea-cozy: 


“Unless the kettle boiling be, 
Too much water spoils the tea.” 


For all the thought they gave the question 
of time, the boil might have been an hour old 
before the water was poured upon the 
leaves. The Cook of Commerce told me 
once when I put a timid question: 

“Am I ‘sure it has b’iled’? Indeed it has 
been bubblin’ and singin’ fit to break its 
hairt for the last half hour!” 

Our Average Housewife pours the leaping 
water upon the tea in the bottom of the pot, 
shuts down the cover and sets the liquid to 
“draw” near the fire. If she be in the 
kitchen, it goes upon the range when the 
pot is of tin or other metal. The chances 
are ten to one that it boils again there. A 


veteran housemother of the old school told 
me, not a score of years agone, that “black 
tea should always be boiled. Green doesn’t 
need it.” 

In either case the water stands upon the 
leaves, gathering color and bitterness with 
every minute until the last drop has been 
drained off. 

The famous chef was wiser than his 
countrymen in the matter of tea-making, 
although they lead the world in cookery. 
Who ever drinks a cup of really excellent 
tea in France? In crossing the channel we 
make up our minds to drink coffee of the 
finest quality and no tea until we return to 
English-speaking countries. 

I have said elsewhere that the first step in 
learning how to do anything, from making 
a pudding to running a republic, is to know 
when and how not to doit. Pass we on to 
the second part of the lesson before us. 

There should be no water in the kettle 
left over from a former boil. Empty it and 
fill it fresh. Set it where it will come to a 
quick bubble. As soon as ebullition is 
fairly established pour half a cupful upon 
the requisite quantity of tea-leaves already 
measured into the scalded and smoking pot. 
Cover with a thick cloth if you have no cozy, 
and leave thus for two minutes—no more. 
Now, add the rest of the bubbling water; 
cover again, and in just two minutes pour 
off from the leaves. By now the water will 
have extracted from the herb all the proper- 
ties that make it a kindly nervine: 


“The cup that cheers and not inebriates.” 


We repeat the line, dreamily, with shadowy 
pictures of the daily tea-party in the Olney 
parsonage forming themselves in the frag- 
rant vapor circling from the surface of the 
amber liquid. The cynics who call it “the 
woman’s tipple” have probably never 
quaffed it in its honest perfection. If left to 
steep too long, the noxious tannin is drawn 
from the sodden leaves. I think it is one of 
Cooper’s old women who laments, while 
awaiting a tardy guest, that the “tea will be 
drawed to death.” There is subtle force in 
the expression she never dreamed of. Tan- 
nin is poison, but the Chinese herb does not 
give it out unless maltreated by the afore- 
said “drawing.” As surely as the flood of 
unboiled water “spoils the tea,” soaking in 
boiling water converts blessing into bane. 
Bitter tea is spoiled tea. Ignorance of this 
chemical fact on the part of doctors and 
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Marion 


dietitians has given birth to interdicts and 
prejudices that slander a beneficent agent. 

If the Cook of Commerce will not learn 
what is too easy to need study, in her opin- 
ion, make your tea in drawing-room at 
afternoon functions, and at table for break- 
fast and luncheon. Have the alcohol lamp 
at your elbow with the suspended kettle and 
bring the water to a boil under your own 
eye. 

If a larger supply is required for the after- 
noon reception than may be made in the 
table equipage, 
see that the right 
quantity is made 
in the kitchen, 
poured at the 
crucial moment 
into a heated 
empty pot and 
set, with a thick 
cloth thrown over 
it, in a pan of boil- 
ing water. It will 
keep hot in this 
way for an hour 
and more, and 
having no resi- 
duum of leaves to 
embitter it, re- 
mains harmless to 
weak nerves and 
grateful to the 
taste. 

If the tea is to 
be served @ la 
Russe and _ iced, 
observe the same 
precautions, 
draining the 
liquid from the 
leaves in less 
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of the house prepared slices of delicately 
browned toast, buttered lightly, and sent 
up on a napkined tray with a pot of fresh tea. 

“Ye may take it back!” wailed the suf- 
ferer. ‘I wouldn’t ate it, if I was well, let 
alone when I’m sick. I'd as lief try to 
swallow a whisk broom! There’s no sub- 
stance into it.” 

I have wondered, with great admiration, 
that accomplished chefs in our best hotels 
and restaurants share our C. of C.’s con- 
tempt for toast-making. If we may judge 
from the speci- 
mens that follow 
the stereotyped 
order for this by- 
product of the 
staff of life, it 
should be cata- 
logued among the 
“ready now” 
edibles. Slices of 
stale bread half 
an inch thick, 
with all the crust 
on, are partially 
and unevenly 
charred, beplas- 
tered with butter, 
piled upon a hot 
plate with a silver 
cover on top, and 
left to soak in the 
butter to the heart 
of each viscid slice 
until called for. 
The encircling 
crust, taking the 
heat more readily 
than the crumb, 
is usually burned, 
suggesting a 
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after it goes on, 
and setting it to cool in a clean vessel. 
For toast-making as a fine art, our Cook 
of Commerce has even less respect than for 
tea-brewing. To her way of thinking, 
toast is fit for invalids and for “notional” 
well people, who eschew fresh bread, yet 
want something hot with their breakfast. 
One of the species expressed herself to this 
effect so loudly that the mistress, passing 
through the lower hall, overheard the objur- 
gation flung at the fellow domestic who took 
the tray, arranged by the mistress’s own 
hands, into the sick-room. The maid had 
fever, threatening pneumonia, and the lady 


to the disgusted 
guest who depends upon toast and tea as 
the staples of breakfast three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. To the func- 
tionary who in our country ranks with the 
cordon bleu of France, these are unconsidered 
trifles, and the preparation thereof is com- 
mitted to apprentices in the profession, if 
not to scullions. 

Our believer in the healthfulness of light 
breakfasts fares even worse at the heavy 
hands of the Cook of Commerce who pre- 
sides over the private kitchen. Coffee, 
rolls, sweetbreads, muffins of all kinds, bis- 
cuits, fried potatoes and fried oysters, waf- 
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Three cupfuls of cold 
cooked fish, half a cup- 
ful of rice, two hard 
cooked eggs, four tably- 
spoonfuls of butter, 
and seasoning of salt, 
pepper and nutmeg. 
Wash and boil the rice 
in plenty of water; 
when done, drain and 
cool it. Boil the eggs 
till hard, remove the 
shells, take out the 
yolks and cut the 
whites into small dice 
or shreds. Melt the 
butter in a saucepan; 
put in the fish, the rice 


and hard boiled whites of eggs, season well with salt, pepper and nutmeg, mix well and stir over the fire for five 


minutes. 


fles tender and delicious, omelets that would 
do credit to the French artist in xsthetic 
cookery —are at the call of the guest of 
simple taste and delicate digestion. Unless 
her idiosyncrasies are familiar to her hosts, 
even stewed tea and scorched toast are not 
offered. 

-The perfection of toast-making is most 
easily attained by the use of the electric 
toaster. The bread, sliced evenly from a 
stale loaf, and trimmed free of every vestige 


of crust, is less than half an inch thick, and 
each slice is subdivided, making dainty 
strips, from an inch and a half to two inches 


wide. These are fried for a minute upon 
the wires of the open toaster with the current 
turned on. Then the sides are closed upon 
them, and nothing remains to be done ex- 
cept to watch for the moment of opening 
and turning the coloring strips, until the 
time is up. They are soft-brown in color, 
crisped through, yet tender, pleasant to eye 
and to palate, easily digested and nutritious. 
The eater butters them to his liking, gener- 
ally lightly, conscious of the fact that to sat- 
urate toast with grease is a gastronomic 
outrage. 

If you are not the fortunate owner of an 
electric toaster—which is as much a part of 
the breakfast equipment as coffee and tea- 
pot—you may yet make toast of the right 
and only sort over the kitchen-range. 


Serve hot decorated with the yolks of the eggs rubbed through a coarse sieve and a little chopped parsley. 


Prepare the bread as I have directed, being 
careful to shave off the crust; warm for a 
minute in the oven to drive out lingering 
moisture, and hold it over the red coals, 
using a wire broiler or toaster. It is still 
easier to make it if you have a gas range. 
Neat wire frames for the purpose are to 
be had from the gas company or at the 
house-furnishing shops. 

I have said “the right and only way.” 
It is likewise the simplest, and when you 
have once eaten real toast prepared thus, 
you will not err therein. 

Our commonsensible family physician is 
punctilious as to the manner of mixing and 
administering medicines, issuing his orders 
to family or trained nurse with emphasis 
that clothes them with solemnity. When 
questioned as to diet, he says easily, in fifty 
cut of sixty cases, “Oh, toast and tea! 
Maybe, a little broth after a day or two. 
Just now, content yourself with a very light 
and simple diet.” 

Have you ever heard one of them hint at 
the danger of tannic acid poisoning? Or of 
thick, butter-soaked toast, scorched on the 
surface and clammy at heart? And should 
he so far violate precedent as to press in- 
quiries in this direction, how would mother 
and nurse receive the admonition ? 

As if everybody didn’t know how to make 
tea and toast! 
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Easter Dish 
Cream Cheese 
Salad: 


Moisten a cream 
cheese with a little 
cream or milk and 
mold with it halved 
pecan nut meals to 
resemble tiny eggs. 
Dispose on crisp wa- 
lercress, garnish with 
pecan meats, and serve 
with Frenchor mayon- 
naise dressing 


Simple Tests for the Purity of Foods 


HARRY EVERETT BARNARD, B.S. 


Food Commissioner, Indiana Board of Health 


EDITOR'S NOTE—It is really very easy to learn if your food supplies are pure, and is 


good fun besides making the tests. 


fact that when a woman gives her 
grocer a five-dollar bill in payment for 
a four-dollar and eighty-seven-cent charge 
for groceries, she is very careful to count the 
small change to see that she gets all that is 
coming to her, but sheis never so careful when 
she examines the contents of her basket. 
She does not know whether the butter 
weighs 16 ounces to the pound or not. She 
does not know, indeed, whether it is butter 
or oleomargarine. She has no information 
as to whether her sausage is made from meat 
or from a mixture of meat, flour and water. 
She does not know whether the olive oil in 
her basket is from the olive groves of sunny 
Spain or the cotton fields of Georgia. Her 
faith that the can of molasses is made from 
cane is implicit, although the probability is 
that a careful examination of the label would 
indicate it to be largely glucose. She orders 
cider vinegar but never knows whether she 
is delivered the product of apple juice or of 
the fermented distillate from corn. 


G ect that has called attention to the 


Nor is it at all expensive. 


Try it! 


The average woman always counts her 
change and the average grocer never feels 
that such an action is uncalled for. Why 
should she not with even greater reason 
examine carefully into the character of the 
goods in her basket? 

By the exercise of a little care and the 
application of a few simple tests, it is possi- 
ble to a great extent, at least, to know what 
kind of food goes into the home. 

The most serious problem connected with 
the food supply is the regulation of the char- 
acter of milk. It is not as necessary that it 
contain the full amount of fat as it is that it 
be from healthy herds and produced and 
handled in a cleanly way. To determine in 
a rough but fairly conclusive way whether 
or not your dairyman is cleanly in his prac- 
tices and the milk you buy fit for food, hold 
the bottle up and look carefully at the bot- 
tom. If you can see any sediment there the 
milk is dirty and unfit for food. If there is 
no sediment it may be that it has been 
removed by straining or separation, but the 
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probabilities are that if the milk was dirty 
when carried to the milk room it will be 
dirty when it reaches your home. 

There are other tests which are really 
chemical in nature which may be advan- 
tageously employed by the housewife with 
the chemicals in her medicine closet and the 
apparatus in her kitchen. The number of 
available tests may be extended by the addi- 
tion of a few articles that may be procured at 
little cost at any drug store. Without any 
special training the housewife finds herself 
constantly submitting her purchases to the 
test of taste and smell. The addition of the 
chemical tests which we shall outline will 
greatly broaden her field of vision and detect 
many impurities which are not evident to 
the senses. 


Buy a Few Chemicals 


All the tests which we shall describe may 
be performed with the utensils found in any 
well-appointed kitchen. It will be conve- 
nient, however, to have at hand a few test 
tubes, and the following substances, which 
can be bought at any drug store: 

Iron alum, tincture of iodine, ammonia 
water, tumeric paper, hydrochloric acid, 
crude sulphuric acid. chloroform, strong 
alcohol, gasoline. 


To Know Butter from Oleomargarine 


Perhaps the first test which should be 
learned is that employed to distinguish be- 
tween butter and oleomargarine. If you 
place in an iron spoon a lump of butter two 
or three times the size of a pea, and in a simi- 
lar spoon a piece of oleomargarine, and heat 
the spoon over a low flame on the gas stove 
or over the chimney of an ordinary kerosene 
lamp or gas burner, you will find that one 
sample will boil quietly with the production 
of much foam; the other sample, however, 
will sputter and crackle noisily. The foam- 
ing mass is butter, the noisy mass is oleomar- 
garine. 

A still better test, easily applied, is known 
as a Waterhouse test. To carry it out, 
place about two ounces of sweet milk in a 
wide-mouthed bottle which is set in boiling 
water. When the milk is thoroughly 
heated a teaspoonful of the suspected butter 
is added and the mixture stirred with a 
splinter of wood until the fat is melted. 
The bottle is then placed in a dish of ice 
water and the stirring continued until the 
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fat solidifies. If the sample is butter it will 
become solid in the same granular fashion 
as when first churned. [If it is oleomargar- 
ine it solidifies in one lump at the end of the 
stick and may be lifted by the stirrer from 
the milk. 


For Preservative in Milk 


Formaldehyde has been much used in the 
past as a preservative.in milk and it is still 
occasionally found. If you suspect that 
your milk supply has been treated with for- 
maldehyde to keep it from spoiling you can 
determine this for yourself in the following 
way: In a teacup place three or four table- 
spoonfuls of the sample with an equal 
amount of strong hydrochloric acid and a 
piece of iron alum about the size of a pin- 
head. The cup is then placed in a vessel of 
boiling water and left for five minutes after 
the liquids have been mixed by gently shak- 
ing the contents of the cup. At the end of 
this time if formaldehyde is present a purple 
color will be distinctly noticeable. 

This test should be carried on by the side 
of milk which you know does not contain 
formaldehyde, and better yet, in order that 
you may be sure of the color reaction, you 
should try the test with a sample of milk to 
which you have added a very small amount, 
say a fraction of a drop, of formaldehyde. 


Sausage and Vinegar 


As before suggested, sausages may be 
adulterated by the addition of starch and 
water. The presence of the starch may be 
easily determined by placing a drop of tinc- 
ture of iodine solution on the top of the sus- 
pected sausage. If starch is present the 
sausage will turn decidedly blue; if it is ab- 
sent there will be no change in its color. 
The same test may be used to determine the 
presence of added starch in such spices as 
mustard, cloves, and cayenne. Unfortu- 
nately, pepper and ginger contain large 
amounts of starch and the test is, therefore, 
of no value in showing whether or not they 
are adulterated with flour. 

One of the commonest of adulterated food 
stuffs is vinegar. It is usually of proper 
strength, but as to whether it is cider vinegar 
or not is always a matter of some doubt. 
The nature of vinegar may be determined 
with considerable exactness by placing the 
sample of vinegar in a shallow dish, such as 
a saucer, on a warm stove or boiling tea- 
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Grape Fruit 
Rondinella 


Cut the core from 
a large grape fruit, 
and carefully 
scoop oul the pulp 
with a teaspoon, 
avoiding as much 
juice as possible. 
Mix with this an 
equal amount of 
cream cheese and 
chopped olives, re- 
turn this to the 
shell, and decorate 
the edges with 
chickens made of 
creamcheese using 
parsley for the 
little eves 


kettle and heating until the liquid is evap- 
orated. The odor of the residue, which 
should not be burned, is carefully observed. 
The residue from cider vinegar has the odor 
of baked apples and is present in consider- 
able quantity. Ordinary distilled vinegars 
leave very little residue, with almost no odor. 
The so-called molasses vinegars, which are 
now being quite largely sold, have a charac- 
teristic molasses-like flavor. 


Flavoring Extracts 


The character of lemon and orange flavor- 
ing extracts may be determined with reason- 
able exactness. Lemon extract consists of 
lemon oil dissolved in full-strength alcohol. 
Lemon and orange oils are insoluble in 
water. Consequently, if a teaspoonful of 
the extract is placed in a tumbler and an 
equal quantity of water is added, a cloudy, 
turbid liquid will result if the extract is 
made from genuine oil of lemon or orange. 
Vanilla extract should not be colored, and 
the genuine extract rarely is, while the arti- 
ficial extracts of vanilla are almost invari- 
ably colored with caramel or burnt sugar. 
Caramel may be detected in artificial ex- 
tracts by shaking the bottle and observing 
the color of the foam produced. The foam 
of a pure vanilla extract is colorless. If 
caramel is present the bubbles of the foam 
will be a brownish yellow. By comparing 
the color of a cheap and high grade extract 
the difference will be readily seen and easily 
remembered. 


There are a number of simple tests for the 
presence of the adulterants of coffee. An 
adulterant largely used is chicory, which im- 
parts a strong, rich color to the cup. This 
may be detected by throwing a portion of a 
teaspoonful of the ground coffee on the top 
of a tumbler of water. The chicory con- 
tains a substance which dissolves in water, 
coloring it a brownish red. Coffee, on the 
contrary, is much less soluble and does 
not color the water until after standing 
some time. The presence of other ingredi- 
ents than chicory in ground coffee may be 
determined because of the fact that all 
coffee substitutes sink to the bottom of the 
liquid, while on the other hand coffee con- 
tains sufficient oil to keep the grain afloat 
for some time. Many of the coffee substi- 
tutes contain starch, which can be detected 
by the use of tincture of iodine, already re- 
ferred to. 


To Detect Preservatives 


Chloroform may be used to advantage in 
several tests. You may, for instance, deter- 
mine the presence of the well-known but 
ill-reputed benzoate of soda by shaking up 
the sample, be it catsup or fruit, with chloro- 
form, using one or two tablespoonfuls of the 
suspected sample and an equal volume of 
chloroform. Shake it up, pour the chloro- 
form layer, which will separate after stand- 
ing a little while, out from under the ex- 
tracted substance into a saucer and place 
the saucer before an open window. In an 
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hour it will have evaporated, and if ben- 
zoate of soda or benzoic acid is present in the 
substance, it will be found in the dish as 
small, fine, flat crystals. 

It may be well to dissolve these crystals 
in a few drops of water and to add a frag- 
ment of iron alum about the size of a pin- 
head. If a beautiful color is produced the 
substance you have extracted is not benzoic 
acid but salicylic acid, another widely used 
preservative. 

Boric acid or borax was formerly fre- 
quently used and is still found occasionally 
in such goods as sausage, butter and oysters. 
Boric acid or borax can be detected by plac- 
ing the suspected sample in a saucer with a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid. The saucer 
is then slowly heated and a strip of tumeric 
paper or a little powdered tumeric placed in 
the liquid. If boric acid or borax is present 
in the sample the tumeric paper becomes a 
bright, cherry red when dry, or if tumeric 
powder is used, a bright-red ring is observed 
around the edge of the saucer. A drop of 
ammonia water changes the red color of the 
tumeric paper to a dark green or greenish 
black. 

Occasionally you may wish to determine 
whether or not the jellies and jams you buy 
at the grocery store contain artificial color. 
This can be readily determined by boiling 
in a teacup a spoonful of the suspected prod- 
uct to which have been added a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid and a small piece of 
white woolen cloth. After boiling a few 
minutes remove the cloth and wash it in 
water. If the substance examined con- 
tained a coal-tar dye, the cloth will be found 
to have acquired a brilliant color. 

As certain fruits impart a moderate color 
to the cloth, this should be examined further 
by boiling the cloth in a teacup one-third 
full of water and two or three teaspoonfuls 
of household ammonia. If the color isa 
natural fruit color, it will be retained by the 
cloth or turn to a dark green; if a coal-tar 
color it will be dissolved by the ammonia. 
The test may be continued by cooling the 
solution and adding hydrochloric acid until 
it is no longer ammoniacal. This can be 
determined by carefully smelling the liquid 
after blowing into thé cup to remove the 
fumes. As soon as no odor of ammonia can 
be detected a fresh piece of the white cloth 
is placed in the liquid and again boiled. If 
the dye is a coal-tar or aniline product it will 
then take on a color even more brilliant than 
at the first dyeing. Any dull or faint tints 
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must be disregarded as the test is very posi- 
tive and characteristic. 

There is no better method for testing the 
freshness of an egg than the familiar one of 
candling, which has long been practised by 
egg dealers. When a fresh egg is held before 
a light in a dark room, the light passes 
through, showing a homogeneous, translu- 
cent substance within the shell. If a dark 
spot is noticed the egg is not perfectly fresh. 
If the shell of an egg has a smooth or glisten- 
ing appearance it may be suspected of hav- 
ing been packed away in salt or lard. If 
when breaking eggs the white and yolk do 
not remain entirely distinct, they may be 
suspected of being stale or old, as the yolk of 
a fresh egg does not break or mingle with the 
white. 

If you wish to determine whether or not 
the jellies from the store are put up with 
sugar or with glucose, a teaspoonful may be 
dissolved in a glass tumbler in two or three 
teaspoonfuls of water and an equal amount 
or little more of strong alcohol added. If 
the sample is a pure fruit and sugar product, 
there will be no precipitation, but if glucose 
has been employed in a little while a dense 
white precipitate forms and settles to the 
bottom of the liquid. 

Flour is frequently bleached with a cor- 
rosive gas containing oxides of nitrogen. 
Flour which has been treated with this gas 
is dead white in color and to the untrained 
buyer appears more suitable for bread- 
making than flour which has its natural 
light yellow color. A simple but good test 
to determine whether or not flour has been 
bleached depends upon the fact that the 
fat of flours, that is, the oil of the wheat, is 
yellow in color, and that when extracted 
with gasoline, the solvent is itself colored 
yellow. So, to determine whether or not 
flour is bleached, shake up a tablespoonful 
of flour in a four-ounce bottle with nearly 
enough gasoline to fill the bottle. If the 
flour is bleached the color of the gasoline will 
remain unchanged; if it is not bleached 
the yellow oil dissolved cut will color the 
gasoline. 

The value of these tests will depend 
wholly upon the care and frequency with 
which they are performed and the proper 
interpretation of the results. In order that 
there may be no opportunity for error the 
chemists of the kitchen should try the tests 
again and again on samples of known purity 
and also on samples that they know them- 
selves are adulterated. 
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LTHOUGH rice is a food used almost 
A exclusively by one-third of the 
human race, it is strangely neglected 
by a greater part of the remaining two- 
thirds, who make only a dilatory use of it, if 
they use it at all. Now comes a time in our 
economic development when potatoes are 
high in price and are soaring higher daily; 
why wouldn’t it be a good plan to use rice 
sometimes instead of potatoes—rice which 
is not only a good cereal, vegetable and des- 
sert, but a good filler and an unexcelled 
‘left-over’? 

Rice is most valuable as a starchy food. 
It has more starch (carbohydrate) than po- 
tatoes, although it has less tissue building 
material (proteid). It has a very slight 
mineral content and practically no fat. In 
fact it has less fat than any cereal that we 
use. It is digested in the stomach only at 
a moderate speed, but it is quickly absorbed 
in the intestines, because of its lack of 
fibrous matter (cellulose). There is very 
little residue in the intestines, and it is 
therefore a very good invalid food. It fur- 
nishes heat and energy, and is well adapted 
as a food for those engaged in hard physical 
labor, or extreme exertion. Rice is not 
adapted, on account of the lack of proteid 
and fat, for a sole article of diet, but it is an 
admirable carrier for eggs, milk and cheese, 
which impart to rice a valuable position in 
our’dietary. In this way, strange to say, 
rice has come to be called an exclusive food 
in some Oriental nations,in which it is only 
used in combination with condiments to 
stimulate digestion, and with eggs, toma- 
toes, curries, cheese, etc., etc. 

The Eastern rice has more nitrogenous 
value than most of the rice grown in Amer- 
ica. The rice that we use in America is 
highly polished—for appearance’ sake—and 
is often coated with talc, paraffin and glu- 
cose to render the brownish kernels white 
and attractive. Of course the use of par- 
affin and talc is absolutely unjustifiable, as 
these substances are indigestible. The 


public should demand either the unpolished 
rice, which has more flour and nutritious 
value, or insist upon a digestible coating. 
This would not only be a gastronomical 
saving but a fiscal one, as the polishing proc- 


Just How to Cook Rice 


An Economic Suggestion, Being the Seventeenth of Our “‘Just How’’ Papers 


ess is an added cost to the production of 
American rice. 

“It is a disgrace that the most intelligent 
nation in the world should be so ignorant of 
the food value of the crops on which more 
people live than on any other, that they 
should insist on having their rice made as 
shiny as polished glass beads, although in so 
doing they are throwing away the best part 
of it. No rice eating people treat their rice 
as we do, and it is to be hoped that the small 
markets that have been started for the un- 
polished rice will lead to a general propa- 
ganda,” so said the late Ellen H. Richards, 
the home economics’ leader. 

Most of the rice used and grown in Louisi- 
ana and Texas is Kiusha,—from Japan orig- 
inally,—a short kernel which does not break 
as readily in the polishing process as the 
long grain, golden Carolinian rice. Buy 
the best quality of rice whose kernels are 
not mashed and broken. This is the first 
step in cooking rice successfully. Although 
there are numerous methods employed, yet 
everyone seems to agree that rice should be 
dry, and each kernel separate and distinct. 
All the Eastern nations like their rice harder 
than we, even as the Italians think that we 
cook our macaroni until it is too soft. Per- 
haps the rice eating people unconsciously 
feel that if their rice is hard, they are forced 
to masticate it more thoroughly, and there- 
by digest it more easily, as the digestion of 
starch, of which rice chiefly consists, is 
started in the mouth by the ptyalin in the 
saliva. 

To wash rice, put it in a strainer, place 
strainer in a deep bowl of cold water. Rub 
the rice and lift strainer out of the water 
until the water is clear. By doing this all 
foreign matter is dislodged, and some of the 
coating is dispelled. 

Rice increases from two and a half to five 
times its bulk in the cooking process, its 
swelling depending upon the variety of the 
rice and its age. The older the rice the 
more water it will absorb. In boiling rice it 
must be remembered that it should be 
washed thoroughly in at least three waters, 
or put in a strainer and washed until the 
water from the rice is quite clear; rubbed 
briskly between the hands; boiled rapidly, 
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Eggs 
2 
a l’étoile 
Cook eight eggs until 
they are hard: remove 
the yolks without break- 
ing them, and cut the 
whites up finely. Ar- 
range the yolks in the 
middle of a dish, and 
surround with the white. 
Garnish with toast 
points, and serve with 
Bechamel sauce, lo 
which has been added 
dessertspoonful of 
finely cut parsley 


so that the kernels do not adhere to the pot 
orto each other; and not stirred, else the rice 
will stick to the bottom of the pot and burn. 
Do not cook rice with a cover on the pot. 

Rice, like other cereals, must be thor- 
oughly cooked, as it takes an appreciable 
length of time, at least twenty minutes, to 
render its starch content digestible. The 
Indian method, after the rice is cooked, is 
to put it in the oven for about five minutes, 
with the door open, and allow the moisture 
to evaporate. 

Steaming is the best method of cooking 
rice as in this way its scant proteid and 
mineral content is not lost in the water. If 
rice is boiled, the water should be used for 
soup or sauce, in order to save the nutritive 
elements which escaped in the boiling process. 


The following recipes include some of 
the methods employed among rice eating 


peoples: 
Steamed Rice 


Two and three-quarters tablespoonfuls of 
rice, three-quarters of a cupful of water, one 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Put salt 
and water in top of double boiler, place on 
range, and add gradually well-washed rice, 
stirring with a fork. Boil three minutes, 
cover, place over under part double boiler, 
and steam forty-five minutes; uncover, that 
steam may escape. Serve with sugar and 
cream. Rice when used as a dessert may be 
cooked with half milk and half water in- 
stead of all water. 


Mexican Rice 


One half cupful of rice washed and 
drained well. Then fry the rice in one 
heaping tablespoonful of butter until a deli- 
cate brown; add to this one half cupful of 
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strained tomatoes and a little chopped 
onion. Let this cook for two minutes; then 
add one cupful of thin soup stock, salt and 
pepper. Cover and let simmer until all the 
water has been absorbed (about three-quar- 
tersofanhour). The rice when done will be 
perfectly soft, retain its shape, and will be a 
delicate pink color. 


Boiled Rice, Japanese 


Put rice in a basin of water and rub it 
between the hands, sometimes using the 
side of the dish as if it were a washboard 
and literally scrubbing the rice. When thor- 
oughly rinsed, place in a skillet and pour 
cold water over it. The water should stand 
two inches above the rice. Then boil over 
a moderate fire. When the water is ab- 
sorbed and the rice soft, put the skillet on 
the back of the range (cover off) and let all 
the moisture dry out. The rice should be 
beautifully tender, perfectly dry, each grain 
distinct and very hot. (Salt added to the 
water in which it is boiled is more to the 
Western taste.) 


Persian “‘ Piloh”’ 


One cupful of rice, one tablespoonful of 
salt, three tablespoonfuls of butter, four 
cupfuls of boiling water. Soak rice an hour 
in enough cold water to cover, or wash it in 
different waters until the water no longer 
becomes milky. Drain, and cook in the 
boiling salted water fifteen minutes, until 
nearly soft, leaving dish uncovered. Turn 
into a colander and pour cold water over it 
to separate the kernels. Melt the butter 
and pour into a baking dish; then turn the 
butter out intoacup. Put the rice into the 
buttered bake-dish, pour the melted butter 
over it, and bake in a moderate oven one 
hour, leaving the dish uncovered. If rice be 
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Egg Marguerites 


Cul sufficient slices of bread about one-half inch thick, remove the crust and stamp out in rounds. Saulé in 

clarified butter. Mince the yolk of a hard cooked egg fine, season it with salt, pepper and a bit of butter, and 

spread on toast rounds. Decorate with half a hard cooked egg yolk and surround it with strips of the white. 
Garnish with parsley, crisp watercress or romaine dotted with chopped pimentos 


covered during cooking, the kernels are 
sticky and water-soaked instead of dry and 
flaky. If this “ Piloh” is to be served with 
a stew, as is customary in the Orient, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter for baking is 
enough. 


Baked Rice 


One cupful of rice, one half pound of 
cheese, one cupful of milk, one half of a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne. 
Wash the rice; boil it rapidly twenty minutes 
and drain. Grate the cheese. Put a layer 


of rice in the bottom of a baking-dish, then 
a layer of cheese, flavoring with salt and 
cayenne; then alternate rice and cheese 
until you have the ingredients used. Pour 
in the milk, cover the pan, and bake in 
a quick oven twenty minutes. 


Vegetarian Rice 


Boil the rice until flaky, then mold into 
the shape of a loaf of bread. Cut the loaf 
in half and insert three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and push together again. Grate strong 
cheese over the top of the loaf and bake in 
the oven until the cheese runs and glazes the 
top. Serve with asparagus tips in melted 
butter. 


Boiled Rice—Carolina Method 


This, perhaps the simplest and easiest of 
all methods, is the way rice is cooked by the 
rice planters and rice eaters in the coast 
country of South Carolina, where the famous 
Carolina head-rice is grown. 

Salt three quarts of water and place to 
boil. Thoroughly wash and drain one cup 
of rice. When the water is boiling briskly, 


empty the rice into the pot of water. Leave 
uncovered and keep the water boiling so 
rapidly that all through the pot the rice is 
in constant motion. After twelve or fifteen 
minutes drain all the water from the rice, 
shake up in the pot once or twice, cover 
and place on the back of the stove, or over 
a faint flame to dry out, until ready to 
serve. This should take about twenty 
minutes. 


Hindu Rice as a Vegetable 


Wash the rice thoroughly, rubbing the 
grains between the hands, and using many 
waters, until all starchiness disappears. 
Then let the rice soak in cold water for at 
least fifteen minutes—longer if possible. 
Cut three or four large carrots in long; thin 
strips, as for soup, and boil them in one 
quart of water until it is reduced to a pint. 
Then throw away the carrots and use the 
water, which will contain their essence, to 
cook the rice. Melt one tablespoonful of 
butter in a double cooker, placing it, for the 
time being, directly over the fire, and let the 
rice fry in it for a few minutes until it shows 
a tendency to brown, stirring constantly. 
Then add the water in which the carrots 
were cooked, one teaspoonful of curry 
powder, and salt and cayenne pepper to 
suit the taste. Place the rice cooker in its 
proper vessel and let it cook until all the 
liquid is absorbed and the rice is well done. 
Test the rice by pressing a grain of it be- 
tween the thumb and finger. If it crushes 
readily, it is sufficiently cooked. The es- 
sence of any vegetable secured in the same 
way as that of the carrots described in this 
recipe may be used for cooking rice as a veg- 
etable. Thus the flavor may be constantly 
varied. 
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Sunflower 
Salad 


Cut some slices of 
pineapple into small 
wedge-shaped pieces, 
and arrange to sim- 
ulate a sunflower 
around a center of 
chopped nuts. Serve 
this with mayonnaise 
dressing, which has 
been made light with 
a little whipped cream 


A Few Paper Bag Recipes and Others 


LINDA HULL LARNED 
Author of “ The Hostess of Today” 


Roasted Chicken 


‘Stuff and prepare the chicken as for 
ordinary roasting, spread the breasts with 
butter, dust them with salt and pepper, 
after they are well trussed, and slip them in 
a buttered paper bag. Place the bags on a 
wire rack, place the rack across a dripping 
pan, so that if the bag should break the 
juice will not be lost. In this way it is 
much easier to remove it from the oven. 
Place it in a hot oven; in five minutes reduce 
the heat and cook in a slow oven for one 
hour. Remove it from the oven, split the 
bag, and turn the chicken onto a hot platter 
and make the usual gravy in the pan under 
the rack. Ifa brown gravy is desired, it will 
be necessary to brown the butter and flour 
before adding the chicken essence. If 
cooked in this way the chicken will be ten- 
der, juicy and well browned. It also con- 
serves the flavor. 


Guinea Chickens 


Stuff your guineas as you would chicken, 
truss them well, cover the breasts and the 
legs with slices of fat and salt pork one-third 
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of an inch thick. Put them in the buttered 
bags, and proceed as for chicken, cooking 
them from forty to forty-five minutes. 
Make a gravy with browned butter and 
flour and stock, quite thin, add the juice in 
the bag and serve with tart fruit jelly. 
Currants and red raspberries or gooseberries 
make a good jelly combination. 


Stuffed Chops with Mushrooms 


Have the lamb chops boned and rolled, 
removing much of the fat. Unroll them, 
spread with the minced stems of one-half 
pound of mushrooms mixed with soft bread 
crumbs and butter, salt, pepper and a dash 
of nutmeg. Roll and put a string around 
them, cover them with a spoonful of French 
dressing, rubbing it in well on both sides. 
Let them stand several hours. When ready 
to cook them, cover with bread crumbs and 
put them in a buttered paper bag and in the 
oven fifteen minutes. At the same time 
cover the mushrooms with bits of butter, 
dust with salt and pepper and place them in 
a buttered bag. Cook them fifteen minutes. 
Make a light brown sauce with butter, flour 
and stock, add the juice from both bags, 
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Linda Hull Larned 


place mushrooms on chops, pour gravy 
around and serve with a mound of mashed 
sweet potato in center. 


Pariridges 


Stuff the birds with a bread dressing, 
season well with minced celery and parsley, 
using one cup of celery, spread the breasts 
and legs with butter, dust with salt and 
paprika, place in a buttered paper bag, on a 
rack, in hot oven, for three minutes, reduce 
the heat and cook for twenty-five minutes. 
If the birds are not brown when the bag is 
opened return it to the oven for five minutes. 
Add the juice in the bag to a thin brown 
sauce, flavored with dried mushrooms, or 
filled with fresh mushrooms cut in thin 
slices and serve in a boat. Serve with cur- 
rant jelly. These and the guinea chickens 
are both very good if served with cold 
salad. 


Chocolate M oka Bavaroise 


For a dinner or luncheon for ten or twelve 
(this is a great favorite with George V.) 
soften one-half ounce of gelatin in one- 
fourth of a cupful of cold water, add one cup- 
ful of boiling water, two tablespoonfuls of 
orange juice, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Put a thin 
mold in a pan of ice water and turn in a lit- 
tle of the jelly which should be nearly set; 
turn the mold, adding more jelly until the 
inside of the mold is completely coated. 
Garnish with alternate rows of minced pis- 
tachio nuts and minced and browned al- 
monds; let this set, add two tablespoonfuls 
of cream to the remainder of the jelly, color 
it a pale pink and again line the mold. 
Put it away to harden. Soften one ounce 
of gelatin in one half of a cupful of very 
strong coffee and add to two cupfuls of milk, 
scalded, with an inch stick of cinnamon and 
cooked with two egg-yolks beaten with one- 
half of a cupful of sugar, alittle salt and three- 
fourths of a cupful of grated chocolate. Add 
the gelatin just before taking the custard 
from the double boiler in which it was cooked. 
Add the two beaten whites and beat until it 
is cool. When very cold add one cupful of 
whipped cream and one teaspoonful of vanil- 
la. Turn it into the mold and let it stand on 
ice for two or three hours. Turn out and 
serve with the following sauce: Make a rich 
boiled custard, add a little whipped cream 


and flavor it with orange juice. The flavor of 
orange with the chocolate is most palatable. 


Turkey Réchauffé with Puff Paste Biscuits 


This is the very best way to warm over 
and serve left-over turkey. Cut the turkey 
in small pieces free from skin and sinews and 
marinate it an hour or more in a very little 
French dressing. Add to the left-over 
gravy, which should contain the minced gib- 
lets, two tablespoonfuls of dried mushrooms, 
or one cup of fresh or canned mushrooms 
cut in slices, and one cup of stock. The 
dried mushrooms are the stems and peel of 
fresh mushrooms which may be dried in the 
oven and kept in glass bottles until required. 
They should be soaked for several hours in 
slightly warm stock. Heat and strain this 
gravy, reserving the fresh mushrooms to add 
to the turkey. Add the turkey and one cup 
of boiled and sliced chestnuts which have 
been buttered, dusted with salt and pepper 
and slightly browned in the oven. This 
may all be done several hours before serving 
time. When the turkey and chestnuts are 
very hot, add one-half of a cupful of finely 
minced celery, cook ten minutes and add 
one-half of a cupful of cream. Serve in 
small dishes between two layers of puff paste 
biscuits. The biscuits should be cut one- 
half of an inch thick and when baked split 
open, and the filling laid on the lower crust 
and covered with the upper crust like a short- 
cake. These may be made and baked the 
day before and reheated when needed. 
This recipe may easily be made in the 
chafing dish. 


A Simple Rice Soufflé for Four 


Boil three tablespoonfuls of rice until 
soft, add one-third of a cupful of milk and 
cook it until the milk is absorbed; or, use 
three-fourths of a cupful of left-over boiled 
rice, add two yolks beaten with one table- 
spoonful of sugar, cook three minutes in 
double boiler, add two teaspoonfuls of but- 
ter, remove from the fire and add one-half 
of a cupful of Sultana raisins plumped, and 
flavor with vanilla or grated orange or lemon 
peel. Add the two egg whites well beaten 
and-turn into a well-buttered dish and bake 
twenty minutes. Serve at once in the dish 
and pass a hard sauce flavored with a few 
drops of vanilla, with a little whipped cream 
dusted with a little nutmeg. 
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*Boiled rice oO sticks cabbage 
Stewed tomatoes — Coffee Cotten: 
SUPPER SUPPER SUPPER 
Minced lamb on toast *Fish Stew 
ried mashed potatoes Rolls Hot Cross buns warmed over 
Cake Tea Cake Cocoa oe 
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Here are practical bills of fare for each meal during the month, and the dishes are selected with due regard 


to cost, food values, and attractiveness. If desired, all the meals may be arranged so as to bring the dinner in the 
middle of the day. 


BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Fruit Fruit Fruit cereal 
Uncooked cereal Farina Poached eggs 
: Boiled eggs Salt fish Corn bread Hot Cross buns 
Toast Coffee Coffee ‘offee 


Tuesday Thursday Saturday 


BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
B Fruit, Stewed rhubarb 
steak erea’ 
Toast Coffee Griddle cakes Syrup Poached eggs Gems 
Toast Coffee Coffee 
DINNER : 
R DINNER DINNER 
oast lam 
Th Hashed brown potatoes Tomato bisque Rosst veal 


y Peas flavored with mint sauce 


*Veal dandy Red 
*Rhubarb pudding Radish sal 
Coffee Custard Coffee 
f SUPPER SUPPER SUPPER 
Baked bean soup Welsh rabbit *Carrotina rice 
Brown bread toast Toast Jelly Toast 
Stewed _ prunes Mineral water Stewed fruit 
1 Tea Tea Tea 


Recipes for those dishes marked with a star will be found on pages 565-566 


Wondap Wiednesdap Friday 
April 1st April 3d April 5th 


BREAKFAST 


DINNER 


DINNER DINNER 
*Parisian salmon 


April 2d April 4th April 6th 
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Sunday 

April 7th 

BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 

Scrambled egg with minced ham 
Gems Coffee 

DINNER 


Grapefruit 
Roast chicken 
French fried potatoes 


Asparagus sal 
Vanilla ice cream molded in egg 
forms 
Cheese Coffee 
Fruit 


SUPPER 
Cold 


ttu 
Brown “bread 
es 7 


MWondayp 
April 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Fried eggs 
Toasted brown bread 
Coffee 

DINNER 
‘reamed chicken 
Peas with parsley and butter sauce 


ns 
Rhubarb sauce spread on 
mch toast 
‘offee 


SUPPER 
*Crab rabbit 
Cake 


Tea 


Tuesday 
April 9th 
BREAKFAST 

Stewed prunes 
Cereal with nuts 
Rolls 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Jam 


peas 
Oranges sliced with cocoanut 
Wafers Coffee 
SUPPER 
Escallo cabbage 
with cheese 


Popovers 
Prune shortcake 
Tea 


Wednesday 
April 10th 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and dates 
Smoked herring 
Corn ad Coff 
DINNER 


Pot ro 
Mashed tomatoes 
Cherry tapioca 
off 


SUPPER 
Creamed eggs 
Baked potatoes 
Sweet pickles 

Sponge cake Coffee 


What to Eat in April 


Chursdap 
April 11th 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Uncooked cereal 


DINNER 


Irish stew 
Watercress and lettuce salad 
mon pie 
offee 


SUPPER 


*Potato chowder 
Smoked beef and eggs 
Apricot sauce 
armed-over gems 

Tea 


Friday 
April 12th 


BREAKFAST 


Popovers Coffee 


Split pea soup 
Vegetable roast 
with butter sauce 
Delicate cracker pudding 

Coffee 
SUPPER 
Codfish balls 


Cream celery sauce 
Jelly Wafers 
Tea 


Saturday 
April 13th 


BREAKFAST 


DINNER 


*Planked beefsteak, 
re-baked potatocs 
Mashed turnips 
Grapefruit 
SUPPER 


Fried tomatoes 
Tea biscuits 
alade 


Sunday 
April 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal 
Ham omelet 


Marm: 


Graham gems Coffee 


DINNER 
Consommé 
Roast chicken 
Roasted potatoes 
Cauliflower 


Ice cream Coffee 


SUPPER 


Chicken salad 
armed rolls 
Tea 


Monday 
April 15th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Bolled exgs 
0! 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Chicken bone soup with rice 
Cauliflower scallo with cheese 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Veal roast 


Prune soufflé, whipped cream 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
April 16th 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Cereal 
Smoked fish toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Scallo, veal 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 


Tomato 
Broiled beef heart 
Saratoga chips 

Creamed turnips 


Rice pudding Coffee 


Wednesday 
April 17th 
Fruit 


Cereal 
Steamed eggs Corn bread 


Coffee 
LUNCH 

Cream of asparagus soup 
Hash 


Fruit Tea 
DINNER 


Calf's brains sautéd with vege- 
tables 


Lettuce salad 
*Brown sugar pudding 
Coffee 


Thursday 
April 18th 


BREAKFAST 
t 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Boiled — sutton, 

cape 


Coffee 


Ice cream 


Gems 
Coffee 
French f eS 
Romaine salad 
Cereal Fruit 
DINNER 
? 
Fruit 
Cereal Pancakes 
Toast 
Coffee 
Tomato soup +i 
Baked potatoes 
lee Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Baked eggs 
Brown bread ; 
Marmalade Tea : 
? 


Friday 

April 19th 

BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 

Fried farina, honey 
Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


” Codfish creamed 
Ginger cake 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Fried fish 


Creamed peas 
Chicory and radish salad 
Bread pudding 
Coffee 


| 


Saturday 
April 20th 


BREAKFAST 


Scalloped fish 
| Toasted gems 
Cake 


4 

DINNER 

Ae Mutton stew with okra 
| Creamed string beans 
: Dandelion salad 

H Cheese and jam 


Sunbdap 
April 21st 


BREAKFAST 


Coffee 


Clear soup 
, Roast beef Potato timbales 
Spinach with hard-cooked egg 

Baked Indian pudding 

Coffee 


SUPPER 


Cold roast beef 
Potato salad 
Baking powder biscuits 
Cake 


Cocoa 


MWonbdap 
April 22d 


BREAKFAST 


Scalloped lentils 
i Bread and butter 
Preserves 
Tea 


DINNER 
Beef stew 
Mashed potatoes 
Orange salad 
Snow pudding 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
April 23d 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCH 

Scalloped salmon with rice 
Wafers 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Asparagus soup 
oast ham 


Wiednesdap 
April 24th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Jereal 

Ham omelet 

Gems Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cheese canapes 
Warmed-over graham muffins 
Cake Tea 


DINNER 
Lentil soup 
*Roast nut and barley loaf 
Mint sauce 
Stewed potatoes 
Fruit compote Coffee 


Thursday 
April 25th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Griddle cakes, syrup 
Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cold ham 
*Onions with cheese 
Prunes nuts 
ea 


DINNER 


Round roast with brown gravy 
Mashed potatoes 


ice 
Steamed fig pudding 
Coffee 


Friday 
April 26th 


Fruit 

Cereal 
Baked finnan haddie 

Parker House rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Egg salad 
Stewed dried apricots 
Rolls ‘offee 
DINNER 


Salmon with egg sauce 
Windsor potatoes 
Beet with butter sauce 
Rhubarb pie 

heese Coffee 


What to Eat in April 


Saturday 
April 27th 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal 
Waffles, syrup 
Sa 


Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Salmon timbales 
*Steamed rice with cinnamon, 
sugar, = cream 
ea 


DINNER 


Beef stew with dumplings 
and potatoes 


Beet salad 
Custard with chocolate sauce 
Coffee 


Sunday 
April 28th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Fried apples and bacon 
Gems Coffee 


DINNER 
Roast chicken 
Roasted potatoes 
Creamed salsify 
Radish and tomato salad 


Ice cream Cake 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced chicken 
Salsify salad 
Preserves Cake 
Tea 


Wondayp 
April 29th 


BREAKFAST 


Coffee 
LUNCH 


Chicken croquettes 
Sweet pickles 
ake 
DINNER 


Veal cutlet 
Tomato and celery sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Rennet 
Jam Coffee 


Tuesdap 
Apri! 30th 


BREAKFAST 


Veal croquettes 
Wafers, lroney 
Tea 


DINNER 
Split pea soup 
Planked. fish with potatoes 
and vegetables 
Fruit 
Coffee 


: 564 
Bananas 
Graham 
Coffee 
Boiled potatoes 
| Mustard pickles 
Floating island Coffee 
Fruit 
Rice Gems 
Coffee 
Grapefruit Fruit 
4 Cereal Cereal 
— Omelet Eggs 
DINNER 
te Fruit Fruit 
1 Uncooked cereal Cereal 
Boiled eggs Boiled fish roe 
Rolls Coffee Rolls 
LUNCH Coffee 


Potato Chowder 


Cut a slice of pork into small dice, fry 
to a light brown in a soup kettle. Then add 
three medium-sized potatoes and one onion, 
put through the meat chopper, or slice in 
small bits. Add pepper and salt and dredge 
over a little flour, cover with water and 
simmer until the vegetables are tender. 
Then add a pint and a half of hot milk. Let 
it all come to a boil, add a small piece of 
butter, and serve with toaste crackders. A 
tomato cut in small dice, or a little left over 
stewed tomato, may be added. 


teak 


1 need a plank adapted to the size 
of the oven, and at least one inch thick and 
two inches broader than the thing to be 
cooked. It must be made of hard wood, 
such as oak, hickory or ash. Wipe a porter- 
house or cross-cut of the rump steak cut one 
and three-fourths inches thick, remove su- 
perfluous fat, and pan broil seven minutes. 
Arrange a border of Duchess potatoes close 
to the edge of the plank, using a pastry bag 
and rose tube. Remove the steak to the 
plank, put in a hot oven, and bake until 
the steak is cooked and the potatoes are 
browned. Spread the steak with butter, 
sprinkle with salt, pepper and finely chopped 
parsley. Garnish the top of the steak with 
sautéd mushroom caps, and put around it 
at equal distances halves of small tomatoes 
sautéd in butter, and on top of each tomato, 
a circular slice of cucumber if in season. 


Parisian Salmon 


The salmon should be cut if possible from 
the middle of the fish in rather thick slices. 
After it is washed and dried, wrap it se- 
curely in cheesecloth and let it simmer until 
tender in soup stock, in which have been 
added a bay leaf, two chopped onions, a 
stalk of celery, one diced carrot and some 
parsley, then drain and place on a hot plat- 
ter, pouring over the following sauce: Place 
in the upper part of the double boiler a 
cupful of milk, adding when hot half a tea- 
spoonful of meat extract, salt and celery-salt 
to taste and a tablespoonful of cornstarch 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Under this head are to be found recipes for dishes marked with a star in the preceding three pages 


dissolved in a little cold water; be sure the 
sauce boils at least twice, and then stir in 
a cupful of asparagus tips. Serve garnished 
with a border of mashed potatoes and a tiny 
circle of green peas. 


Brown Sugar Pudding 


Two cupfuls of light brown sugar; two 
cupfuls of boiling water, two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch, one-half cupful of 
walnut meats broken into small pieces. 
Bring sugar and water to a boil. Thicken 
with cornstarch which has first been dis- 
solved in a little cold water. Cook in a 
double boiler until it is thick. Just before 
taking from the fire add the nut meats. 
Serve cold with whipped cream. 


Crab Rabbit 


Prepare this on the chafing dish and have 
the toast made beforehand. Melt three 
teaspoonfuls of butter, and add to it six tea- 
spoonfuls of flour. Cook this well, then add 
one and one-fourth cupfuls of cream, and 
cook until it is thick, not allowing it to boil; 
season it with cayenne pepper, salt and a 
little minced parsley; add to it one and a 
half cupfuls of chopped, boiled crab meat; 
when it is well heated add three tablespoon- 
fuls of Parmesan cheese and two teaspoon- 
fuls of Worcestershire sauce. Arrange the 
squares of toast on a large heated platter, 
or on individual plates, pour the mixture 
over them and serve very hot. 


Roast Nui and Barley Loaf 


Make a brown sauce with two table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, one half of a cupful 
of browned flour, and use water or vege- 
table stock for thinning; chop one large 
onion fine, and fry it in one tablespoonful 
of oil or butter, and mix the onion and the 


‘sauce with two cupfuls of cold boiled pearl 


barley, one cupful of finely ground roasted. 
peanuts, one cupful of fine bread crumbs, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and.one saltspoonful 
of pepper. With the hands mold into a 


* loaf, place in a roasting pan which has been 


well buttered and let cook in the oven for 
ten minutes; then add one tablespoonful of 
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butter and one cupful of hot water, and 
baste every five minutes for half an hour. 
Make a brown sauce in the same pan or 
serve with caper sauce. Garnish, if brown 
sauce is used, with English savory cro- 
quettes. 


Onions and Cheese 


Wash and peel four large onions and cut 
them into slices one quarter of an inch thick. 
Butter a baking dish and lay the slices in it, 
placing them close together. Sprinkle the 
onions with salt and pepper and bake half 
an hour, or until the onions are tender, then 
cover each slice thickly with grated cheese, 
put in the oven again and serve when the 
cheese is melted and browned. Serve in the 
baking dish or lift out on to a hot platter. 
Individual casseroles can be used to advan- 
tage when preparing onions in this way. 


Fish Stew 


Clean and cut into pieces any variety of 
fish, including clams or lobster—or use 
again any cooked fish. Allow a half pound 
for each person. Place in a casserole a cup 
of oil, with an onion, a leek, two tomatoes, 
finely chopped parsley, three crushed cloves 
of garlic, a bay leaf, some fennel, a little 
orange rind, a pinch of saffron, and a dash 
of cayenne pepper; place over a brisk fire 
for three minutes; then add the fish, the 
firmest pieces first; cover with boiling water, 
allow to boil hard for twelve minutes. Pour 
the bouillon over slices of toasted bread. 
Serve the fish with bones removed, in a 
separate dish. - 


Veal Dandy 


Season a pan with butter, salt and pepper, 
and a little sage (to give but the mere sug- 
gestion of its flavor). Then place in the 
pan tiny strips of thinly cut fat salt -pork, 
then about a pound and a half of the veal 
steak which has been cut quite thickly, and 
from which all outer edge and bone have 
been removed; then season, and add squares 
of thinly cut bread; season again and place 
more strips of pork—(a half pound of pork 
is enough)—add a good inch of water; start 
in the hot oven as directed then turn fire 
low as in other recipes. If this is rightly 
cooked the veal should be a deep rose color, 
very tender and no trace of the pork 
remaining. 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Carrotina Rice 


Put one and one-quarter cupfuls of the 
best rice (picked but not washed) in covered 
stewpan with two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one-half of a tablespoonful of paprika 
(Hungarian pepper), and one teaspoonful 
of salt. Mix well. Place, covered, in hot 
oven for ten minutes, take out, add a good 
sized carrot cut into cubes (dice shaped), 
and six cupfuls of chicken or mutton 
broth; cook slowly, one to two hours, in a 
double boiler. Any herbs put in must be 
removed before serving. 


Delicate Cracker Pudding 


Roll three crackers fine, pour over them 
a pint of boiling milk; stir well together and 
add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of 
salt and the yolks of two eggs. Mix to- 
gether thoroughly and bake in a deep dish 
half an hour. Beat the whites of the two 
eggs stiff, adding a tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sugar and one-half a teaspoonful of 
nutmeg and one-half teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon. Pile on roughly and brown lightly. 


Rhubarb Pudding 


Sift together two cupfuls of flour, a pinch 
of salt, spices as desired, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and half a cupful of sugar. 
Stir in one egg beaten with half a cupful of 
milk and two tablespoonfuls of butter; add 
two cupfuls of rhubarb cut into small 
pieces (use the pink part with the skin 
left on), bake twenty minutes and serve 
with a sauce. 


Boiled Rice 


Wash one cupful of rice. Put the washed 
rice into a stewpan with two and one-half 
cupfuls of water and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Cover and boil. Cook for twenty minutes, 
being careful not to let it burn. At the end 
of this time put the stewpan on a tripod or 
ring and cover the rice with a fold of cheese- 
cloth. Let it continue to cook in this man- 
ner an hour, then turn into a hot vegeta- 
ble dish. The rice will be tender, dry, 
and sweet, and each grain will be separate. 
During the whole process of cooking the rice 
must not be stirred. If a tablespoonful of 
butter is cut up and sprinkled over the rice 
when it has cooked twenty minutes, the 
dish will be very much improved. 
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A Choice Home Table 


A Week's Actual Meals from a Home in the Suburbs of New York City 


EDITOR’S NOTE—These excellent meals are given as offering a coment more elab- 
orate course of living than our regular bills of fare. 


Recipes for dishes marked with a star will be found on page 568. 
Arranged by 


VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


WEDNESDAY 


BREAKFAST 


Broiled ham Poached 
Graham muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


SATURDAY 
Cc ed oy: 
MONDAY the BREAKFAST 
Olives Salad rolls Cel 

BREAKFAST Chocolate pulls Grapefruit 

Hominy with dates DINNER Creamed chipped b ‘ 
*Lamb soufiié P Crab cocktails Hot crackers Toast Coffee 
Roast beef Yorkshire pudding 
Sacaieitions Browned potatoes Fried parsnips LUNCHEON 

en rice t rs 
guStlmon croquettes *Deviled kidneys Egg rolls 
cold corn Baked apples 2 with whipped cream 


DINNER 


DINNER Bolted 
0} ngue, piquant sauce 

Pea THURSDAY Creamed cabbege Glacé sweet 

Boiled potatoes reamed turni 
BREAKFAST Egg and endive Buttered 

*Hamburg sponge Coffee Baked maple apples French fritters, hard sauce 
Cream Coffee 
Broiled liver and bacon 
Crumpets Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Bouillon with 
Sliced cold roast f 
Olive sandwiches Watercress 
Caramel caster Doughnuts 

ea 


DINNER 


TUESDAY Pulled bread 
orkshire pie 
BREAKFAST Stewed celery - potato cro- : SUNDAY 
quettes 
Sticod bananas Salmon Cheese BREAKFAST 
atm am pricot shortcake Joffee 
Broiled salt mackerel Ce 
Creamed potatoes Baked wena 
Whole wheat muffins Coffee Mashed pota 
LUNCHEON Popovers Coffee 
Cheese canapes LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Chicken patties Cress sandwiches » 
“4 FRIDAY *Grapefruit cocktails 
Cold sliced tongue Stuffed eges 
BREAKFAST Mayonnaise of celery 
DINNER Banana ahortcake Tea 
ood! oi ice INNER 
loa’, tomato sauce Mushroom omelet chips 
Riced potatoes ‘Celery Spinach Sally Lunn offee Clam cocktails Toasted crackers 
*Waldorf salad Cream cheese Roast duck, apple sauce, 
Sandwiches LUNCHEON Peas Celery 
Wat coke Bean soup Croutons Tutti frutti ice. cream Sponge cake 
Nut and celery loaf Coffee 


Rolls adishes 
Baked bananas Ginger snaps 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Cream of celery sou ~4 Toast squares 
Planked shad with potato roses 
Corn pudding Stewed tomatoes 
Lettuce with mayonnaise 
Rhubarb pie Coffee 


Pickles Cheese 
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Recipes from a Choice Home Table 


Under this head may be found recipes for dishes marked with a star in the preceding page 


Lamb Soufflé 


Pass two cupfuls of cold lamb through the 
meat chopper, add a little minced parsley, 
a small cupful of cream sauce, a dash of 
onion juice, pepper and salt to taste; two 
slices of minced cooked bacon and one 
beaten egg yolk. Cook this over hot water 
until the ingredients are all heated and then 
allow it to cook. Fold in when quite cold 
the stiffly whipped whites of two eggs; turn 
into buttered soufflé cups that have been 
placed in a pan of hot water and then cook 
for half an hour in a rather quick oven. 
Serve immediately accompanied by brown 
bread sandwiches. 


Waldorf Salad 


Chop rather finely four tart apples (squeez- 
ing over a little lemon juice), add two cupfuls 
of chopped white celery and one cupful of 
mixed nut meats; toss the ingredients lightly 
together, blending in a large cupful of white 
mayonnaise dressing and arrange in individ- 
ual portions in nests of lettuce leaves. Gar- 
nish with grated egg yolks and tiny pink rad- 
ishes. A cream dressing can also be used here. 


Deviled Kidney; 


Soak the kidneys in cold water and cook 
in soup stock to which have been added a 
minced onion, a bay leaf, a’stalk of chopped 
celery and a diced carrot. When tender 
drain and chop as finely as possible (reject- 
ing any skin or strings). Season highly with 
salt and paprika and add two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated bread crumbs and a small 


cupful of tomato catsup; then turn into 
shallow baking shells, and after sprinkling 
with browned bread crumbs, bake in a hot 
oven for twenty minutes; serve in the shells 
garnished with parsley. 


Hamburg Sponge 


Place in the upper part of the double 
boiler one pint of milk, adding two well- 
beaten eggs and a heaping tablespoonful of 
sugar. Cook only until well thickened, and 
then remove from the fire, stirring in half a 
package of gelatine dissolved in a little hot 
water. Flavor with the juice and grated 
rind of an orange, and when the cream begins 
to cool and stiffen, beat to a foam with an 
egg beater, folding in one _ tablespoon- 
ful of powdered sugar and half a pint of 
cream beaten solid; turn into wide-rimmed 
glasses that have been lined with maca- 
roons and place directly on the ice to chill. 
Serve garnished with crystallized cherries. 
(Add more sugar if desired.) 


Grapefruit Cocktails 


Shred the pulp of three large grapetruit 
into fine particles, carefully rejecting all of 
the white membrane, and place in a china 
bowl, adding four heaping tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, four or five drops of cider 
vinegar, a little grated nutmeg and the pulp 
of three tart oranges; allow the ingredients 
to stand in the ice chest over night (so that 
a rich syrup may form) and when ready to 
serve put into tall, slender glasses, placing 
on each portion one or two red cherries. 


«pbs 


Add a little more if desired. 


Index to Recipes in this Number 


Chicken, Roasted. 

Chocolate Moka Bavaroise 
Chops, Stuffed with Mushrooms. .! 
Crab Rabbit 

Cream Cheese Salad 

Eggs, 4 la Tripe 

Egg Marguerites...............- 
Grapefruit Cocktails 

Grapefruit Rondinella. 

Guinea Chickens. 


Lamb Soufflé 


Partridges 


Rice, Boil 


Kidneys. Deviled 


Parisian Salmon................565 
Persian Piloh"’. . 
Planked Steak... . 
Potato Chowder. . 


Pudding, Brown Sugar..........565 
Pudding, Delicate Cracker 

Pudding, Rhubarb..............566 


PAGE 
Rice, Boiled, Carolina Method. 559 
Rice, Boiled, Japanese........... 558 
Rice, Carrotina 
Rice, Hindu, as a vegetable 
Rice, Mexican 
Rice, 
Rice, Ste 
Roast Nut and Barley Loaf......565 
Salad, Sunflower. 60 
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All yer got ter do is to call yer temper nerves 


MIRANDY 


On the Advantages of Invalidism 


By 


DOROTHY DIX 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


Calline, whut is one of dese heah 

tall, stringy women, whut looks lak 
dat dey had been born in a calliker wrapper 
whut needed to go to de wash, comes to 
my house an’ after we had passed de time 
of day, she folded her hands, and fetched 
a groan from de pit of her stomach. 

“Den I knowed dat de time had done 
come when I’se got to inquire about how 
she is feelin’, for Sis Calline enjoys po’ 
health, an’ ef you wants to make her pass 
a pleasant visit all you’ve got to do is to ax 
her about her sufferin’s. 

“*Well, Sis Calline,’ says I, ‘how does 
your symptems seem to segasuate?’ 

“*Sis Mirandy,’ spons Sis Calline, ‘de 
hand of de Lawd is laid hevy on me, an’ 
ef it wasn’t that I has a strong constitu- 


odder night,” said Mirandy, “Sis 


tion, I couldn’t stand all dem deadly dis- 
eases whut I has got.’ 

“*Whut does de doctor call yo’ com- 
plaint?’ inquires I. 

““He says dat I’se got dis heah disease 
whut dey calls de chronics,’ spons Sis 
Calline, a kind of puffin’ out her chest wid 
pride. 

“*My lan’, sclaims I, ‘dat’s awful! But 
at any rate you ought to be thankful dat 
you ain’t got dis new fangled ailment dat 
dey calls nervous prosperity, becaze folks 
dat has dat don’t never git over hit. Nor 
yit do dey die, dough all of de folks around 
dem would be mighty reconciled if de 
Lawd should see fittin to take ’em.’ 

“*Huh,’ spons Sis Calline, wid a discon- 
temptuous snort, ‘dat nervous prosperity 
used to be so dat nobody but de rich folks 
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A pile of bottles dat will be a monyment to my memory 


ever had it, but hit’s got so common now 
dat anybody can ketch it. Hit ain’t lak 
de chronics, which hit takes a pusson wid 
a real gift for sickness to have. 

“*Why, Sis Mirandy,’ goes on Sis Calline 
wid a beamin’ smile, ‘I’se tucken mo’ dan 
a carload of patent medicine, an’ I bet dat 
ef all de pills I has swallowed was put up 
in a pile, dat dey would look lak a mountain, 
an’ as for doctors, Sis Mirandy, I has been 
de dispensation of Providence dat has made 
ev’y one of ’em in de community able to 
set up a autymobile.’ 

“*VYou suttinly has been a grand per- 
severin’ invalid, an’ done ye’ duty noble in 
dat line,’ spons I. 

“*Hit ain’t for me to brag on myself an’ 
my sufferins, dough as a doser, an’ one dat 
lays a heavy hand on de medicine bottle, 
I’s got a record dat I can pint to wid pride,’ 
says Sis Calline, ‘an’ when I dies I will 
leave behind me a pile of bottles dat will be 
amonyment tomy memory. Howsumever, 
Sis Mirandy,’ she goes on, ‘up to dis time 
I’se jest been plain sickly, which ain’t got 
no particler interest in hit, ’ceptin’ to de 
one whut’s got hit an’ deir fambly; but now 
de doctor prognosticates as how I is got dis 
high fallutin’ trouble whut all de million- 
aires have, dat dey call de appendiceitful, 
an’ dat I'll have to go to de horspital an’ 
have it carved out.’ 

“* Bless God for all his mercy,’ sclaims I, 
‘but Sis Calline you sholy is delucky woman!’ 

“*How’s dat, Sis Mirandy?’ axes she. 


““Why,” spons I, ‘hit’ll set you up in 
conversation for de balance of your life, for 
I never did know anybody whut had had 
an’ operation dat ever talked about any- 
thin’ else as long as dey lived. 

““Ves, Sis Calline,’ I continues, ‘you 
won’t never have to search around in yo’ 
mind for a nice, interestin’, cheerful subject 
to discourse on. All you got to do is jest 
to begin to reel off de particlers of dat time 
you was operated on, an’ whut de doctors 
said, an’ whut de nuss said, an’ whut dey 
done in de horspital, an’ dere you are! An’ 
folks is got to listen to you becaze most of 
’em has been dere, an’ dey is jest waitin’ 
for you to stop to catch your breath, so 
dey can tell about deir operation. 

“*TDat’s whut makes me say dat you is 
de lucky woman, becaze when you comes out 
of de horspital you’ll be able to hold your 
own in sassiety wid de odders whut’s been 
operated on, an’ ef you don’t git out of de 
horspital hit sholy would reconcile you to 
death dat you wouldn’t have to listen about 
odder people’s operations, anyhow.’ 

**T tell you, Sis Calline, dat I’se thought 
dat I would have to withdraw from de 
Sewing S’ciety, an’ de Female Prayer Meet- 
in’, an’ de Mothers in Israel, an’ de Daugh- 
ters of Zion, through not never havin’ had 
no operation, an’ darfore, not bein’ able to 
hold up my end in conversation! 

““Oh, Sis Mirandy,’ says Sis Calline, 
‘as de Good Book says, we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made.’ 
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“‘Tjat’s right,’ spons I, ‘an’ I reckon dat 
de Creator must turn out a mighty fust- 
class job when He makes us, or else we 
couldn’t stand all de tinkerin’ dat de doc- 
tors does on us.’ 

“But wid dat Sis Calline said dat she 
must be on her way, as she was dest makin’ 
a few farewell visits befo’ she goes to de 
horspital, an’ I speeds her on her way, for ef 
dere is one thing dat raises my dander mo’ 
dan anodder hit is dese heah women whut 
is got de strength to stand thirty or forty 
years of bein’ sick, but ain’t got de strength 
to cook a meal’s vittels, or do a day’s 
washin’, or sweep a floor. 

“Vassum, hit takes a able-bodied woman 
to stand all de medicine dey takes, an’ de 
projickin wid deir system dat dem invalid 
ladies does, an’ if dey would put half de 
wuk on gittin’ up an’ keepin’ deir home clean 
an’ tendin’ to deir husbands and chilluns 
dat dey does in nussin’ deir pains, an’ com- 
plainin’ of deir miseries, dey would be well. 
Course, I ain’t denyin’ dat dere is lots of 
sick women, but I done took notice dat 
dem dat is got real pains an’ aches dies, an’ 
dat’s whut makes me have my spicions of 
dem wives whut can go on bein’ sick, year 
after year, widout givin’ deir po’, ’flicted 
husbands de reward of payin’ all dem doc- 
tor’s bills by makin’ ’em widowers. 

“Yassum, I specs dat bein’ a invalid is 
about de best job dat anybody can grabble, 
for hit lets you in for doin’ all dat you 
wants to do, an’ lets you out of doin’ all de 
things dat you don’t want to do. All dat 
you got to do is to call yo’ temper nerves, 


an’ yo’ can say whut you likes to folks, an’ 
instid of battin’ you over de head lak you 
deserves, dey has got to sympathize wid you 
an’ take it becaze you say you’re sick. 

“An’ ef you’se too lazy to wuk, all you 
got to do is to always be a-moanin’ an’ 
a-groanin’ about your aches an’ pains an’ 
somebody else will roll up deir sleeves an’ 
support you, an’ you gits de breast of de 
chicken, an’ de heart of de po’k chops, instid 
of bein’t kicked out of de do’ lak you oughter 
be. 

“An’ you gits de best bed, an’ de easiest 
chair, an’ nobody don’t dast ’spute you, 
no matter whut you says, an’ you takes de 
money to buy medicine dat ought to go 
for bread and meat fo’ de fambly, an’ all 
you do is des to set on de invalid throne, an’ 
hold up people, an’ make ’em listen whilst 
you discourses about your symptems. Ef 
dat ain’t a cinch, den dis ole nigger don’t 
know one, an’ I only wishes dat I had had 
enough sense forty years ago to qualify 
in de ranks of dem whut is invalids instid 
of learnin’ to be a number one wash’woman. 

“But bein’ as how I’se been one of de 
wukkers instid of one of de complainers I 
just wants to spressify de opinion dat dem 
ladies whut is too feeble an’ weak to take 
care of deir chillun, but has got de strength 
to attend the bargain sales, an’ play cyards 
fo’ hours at a stretch, will have to figger 
in a funeral befo’ I sheds any tears over 
deir bad health. 

“Yassum, hit sholy must be a mighty 
comfortable thing to be a invalid. An’ it 
gives you a lot to talk about.” 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household 


utensils and apparatus of all kinds. 


The tests and investigations are carried on in order 


to give to the subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful information they need 
and are seeking. Readers of the magazine may at any time write to us for ad- 
vice concerning labor-saving devices, and have their letters fully answered. 
Each month is published the list of apparatus which has been tested 
and approved the previous month. Complete lists of these practical 
devices thus far tested and approved are to be had in the Jan- 
uary and August, 1911, and in the January, 1912, issues. 
These are invaluable reference lists for the housekeeper 


In Defense of My Servant—the EFireless Cooker 


By 


C. BRIGGS 


EDITOR'S NOTE—A heartfelt tribute, from a housekeeper, to this most remarkc 


modern mechanical servants. 


© IRELESS Cooker Progress” in the 

November, 1911, issue does not half 

reveal the actual advancement 

made in fireless cookery, nor even hint at 
the wonderful outlook for the future. 

Some months ago a woman said to me: 
“* My new fireless cooker is not good for any- 
thing. It does not do what the manufac- 
turers claim for it. I can’t do anything 
with it.” This rather broad statement is a 
good deal like a remark I heard made re- 
garding a young man who had just gradu- 
ated from a university: ‘He hasn’t any 
more brains than he had before he went to 
college.”” That a university makes no pre- 
tensions of furnishing brains we all know; 
it merely teaches people who have brains 
how to use them. The possession of a fire- 
less cooker does not make a cook, neither 
does the sale of a cooker insure the pur- 
chaser the ability to use it with judgment 
and skill. 

For three years my fireless cooker has 
been the best servant I have had. It has 
never made a failure, never been bad- 
tempered, nor stayed out nights. It has 
cooked with equal facility both large and 
small quantities; has stewed, roasted, 
boiled, baked, fried—and cut my gas bill 
short. The first month I owned it, with 
only two in the family the gas bill fell off 
one dollar, and during the subsequent 
months when the family was larger the 
amount saved was even greater in proportion. 
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We had guests the day the cooker was 
delivered. I read the accompanying in- 
structions carefully but could not believe. 
I was “from Missouri.” I had to bake rolls 
for dinner, so tried a pan in the cooker, just 
to find out; also, to insure safety, in case 
the cooker failed, I put a pan in the oven 
too. To my intense surprise, the rolls baked 
in the cooker had an even brown color over 
the top and were of a better flavor and 
texture than those baked in the oven. 
Since that first experience, I have become 
convinced that food baked in the cooker 
tastes better. The fireless method brings 
out a taste in the flour and a delicacy of 
flavor in the food not found in ovenbaked 
products. 

I have demonstrated to my entire satis- 
faction the truth of fireless-cooker claims— 
and more; have baked cake and pie that far 
surpassed any I ever baked in the oven; 
have baked bread, biscuits, and rolls, pota- 
toes and squash; have baked, boiled and 
fried meat and successfully cooked count- 
less other articles of food. The fireless 
cooker method is the method par excellence 
for meat, both from a scientific and from a 
financial point of view. 

I note with amusement the statement: 
“Fowl, according to its toughness, will re- 
quire from eight to fourteen hours.” Of 
course this must mean boiling in an air- 
tight compartment—a method both unnec- 
essary and tedious. 
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C. Briggs 


During the early days of using my cooker, 
I was asked to cook a fowl for a friend to 
take to a picnic. When she brought it to 
me, I felt sure the farmer must have un- 
willingly parted with the only one he had— 
a veteran, perhaps an heirloom. Anyway, it 
was the toughest-looking fowl I had ever 
seen, with hard, leathery skin. My heart 
fell when I saw it, for I foresaw failure for 
my boasted fireless cooker achievements. 
I resolved to bake it all the afternoon, but 
in four hours it was done, and so tender 
that no one suspected its age and previous 
degree of toughness. 

I do not agree with the writer of the arti- 
cle quoted, “the claims for steaming and 
roasting seem extravagant.” Vegetables 
are heated with water over the gas to the 
boiling point, then drained and placed in the 
cooker and steamed by the moisture con- 
tained in them. All meats, or nearly all, 
are better roasted with no water. In ex- 
tremely warm weather the radiators, if left 
for a while in the hot sun, will become so hot 
that they are uncomfortable to handle. In 
winter keeping them on a register, radiator, 
or stove will heat them so that very little 
gas is required to bring them up to a tem- 
perature necessary for cooking. These 
methods save gas and do away with the 
awful heat of baking in an oven in summer. 

As regards aluminum cooking utensils, 
I must say I think some of the points in 
“‘Fireless Cooker Progress” are poorly taken. 
Since aluminum is a soft metal, it stands to 
reason that scraping it with a knife is in- 
jurious and unnecessary—as it is with silver. 
Aluminum does not rust nor corrode, nor 
oxidize in air or moisture—a wonderful 
advantage over any other substance used 
forcooking utensils. Ifgranite ware becomes 
chipped the least bit, air and moisture will 
seek out the injured spot and together they 
will soon make a hole. Aluminum is soluble 
only in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 
and in the caustic alkalies. Surely we 
neither cook nor eat foods which contain 
any of these poisons, either free or in such 
combinations that they could be liberated 
by cooking so as to act upon the metal of 
the cooking vessel. 

To my knowledge, there is no food con- 
taining free hydrochloric acid, free sul- 
phuric acid or caustic alkalies. Vegetable 
acids and vegetable alkalies do not dissolve 
pure aluminum. If a dark deposit is 
formed upon the metal by the use of foods 
containing iron or other substances of sim- 


ilar nature, that deposit is a chemical sub- 
stance formed upon the aluminum, and is 
not im it or of it; therefore cleaning it off 
with oxalic acid no more injures the metal 
than does the use of the same substance, or 
lemon juice, destroy or injure the fingers if 
used to clean off fruit or vegetable stains. 
Oxalic acid does not attack pure aluminum. 
The reason for the use of hot water and soap 
is obvious: it frees the vessel from the pres- 
ence of acid—which acid might not be 
pleasant to eat. The saliva is alkaline, the 
gastric juice, acid (with hydrochloric acid); 
the pancreatic juice alkaline. What would 
become of a very small quantity of pure 
aluminum—or one of its salts—were it 
taken into the human system? According 
to the reasoning in “Fireless Cooker Prog- 
ress,” pure aluminum would be freely solu- 
ble in any of the above-mentioned secre- 
tions and would form new salts, which, being 
harmless in small quantities and of no food 
value, would be eliminated from the system. 
With ordinary every-day cooking, how long 
would it take an average family to eat an 
aluminum dish of moderate size? 

So in the following quotation starting 
upon a false premise, the deduction is ob- 
viously erroneous: ‘‘The sum and substance 
of this statement is that the use of alkali 
spoils the aluminum; that acid eats the sur- 
face, and is therefore equally dangerous. 
Consequently any food which has definite 
acid or alkali characteristics should not be 
cooked in an aluminum utensil, unless one 
wishes the accompanying aluminum served 
in the food.” Since organic acids and 
alkali do not dissolve aluminum nor do 
vegetable acids and vegetable alkalies, 
aluminum could not be served in the food 
from that source. 

I have had three years of experience in 
using a fireless cooker with radiators, also 
one with an air-tight compartment (no 
radiator), and I have found each to be such 
a luxury that I would not part with either 
if I could not replace it. 

I have in this time done much experi- 
menting with extremely satisfactory re- 
sults, and have learned a good many things 
not to be found in any book on Fireless 
Cooking. I would not go back to the oven 
with my cooking any more than I would go 
back to the ox-cart for my pleasure rides. 
Such confidence have I in the future of fire- 
less cooking that when I build a house I 
shall have a fireless cooker made to order, 
and it will be a marvel of efficiency. 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Descriplions of Articles Tested and Approved 
ae 


The articles here described are submitted by the manufacturers, and tested 
free of charge in the laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
as an editorial service to the readers of the magazine, who are entitled 
to accurate information concerning the newest and best among tl 
many devices now on the market for the housekeeper. This de- 
partment of the magazine has absolutely no connection with 
any other, being a strictly gratuitous service in all respects 


Readers are cordially invited to write the Director of the Good Housekeeping Institute 
fully and freely concerning the apparatus here described. Details can sometimes be given by 
correspondence, which cannot be crowded into the necessarily brief paragraphs in which the 
various devices are described 


Carpet Beater 
The Cleaner rug and carpet beater is made of 
spring steel wire tinned. It springs back into its 
original shape, no matter how hard it is used. 
These are made in five sizes, ranging from 9 to 12 
inches, length 26 inches; 10 to 15 inches, length 38 
inches. Price, 10 cts. to 35 cts. 
“e 484—Made by Holt-Lyon Co., Tarrytown, 


Paper Bags 


The Union Cookery Bags are manufactured from 
specially prepared and chemically pure paper,and are 
sanitary, air and moisture proof. They withstand 
varying temperatures, are gray in tint and are made 
in convenient sizes. Price, 25 cents a package. 

No. 509—Made by the Union Bag & Paper Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Broom Cover 


The Shino Chemical Broom Cover is made of 
chemically prepared cloth. It fits over any broom 
and is held by a strong, dependable draw string. 
It absorbs the dust, and used over the ordinary 
broom, cleans walls, floors and ceilings quickly and 
removes dust from wallpaper without smearing or 

No. 510—Made by the Pioneer Mfg. Co., 5220 a am 
Sweeney Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, O. Vacuum Cleaner oe 
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Tool Cabinets 


These tool cabinets are procurable in six sizes, 
two of which are described below. Outfit No. 52 
contains twenty-four separate tools of high-class and 
intrinsic value. This outfit includes practically all the 
various tools that one would ordinarily have occasion 
to use around the house, such as hammer, screw- 
driver, saw, pliers, etc., while auger bits and brace, 
chisels, planer, dividers, try-square, etc., will be 
found useful for odd jobs. The tools are made from 
steel of standard manufacture. The cabinet is 
made of solid oak with locked corners, is brass trim- 
med and highly finished. Its outside dimensions 
are 22 inches high, 14 inches wide and 6 inches deep. 
If desired, one may have substitutes in the case of 
certain tools. Price, $10. 

No. 512—Made by Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Co., 4th Ave. and 13th St., New York City. 


Outfit No. 55, consisting of fifty-two different 
tools, is accommodated in a cabinet made of solid 
oak, highly finished, with locked corners and brass 
trimmings. The outside dimensions are 33 inches 
high, 22 inches wide and 1roinches deep. The door di- 
vides in the center, giving, when open, a width across 
the entire front of 44% inches. From the illustra- 

ion it can be seen that the tools, which are of 
tandard quality, are compactly and neatly arranged. 
Chere is room in the drawer for the “ Utility Handy 
Box,” which is a small tray divided into compart- 
ments for holding an assortment of nails, tacks, 
staples and screws. Substitutions may be made in 
the case of any tools not desired. Price, $30. 

No. 513—Made by Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Co., 4th Ave. and 13th St., New York. 


Syringe Holder 

The O. V. C. Syringe Holder is a contrivance for 
holding the rubber tubing of any syringe or bath 
spray, so that it will not crack by hanging at a 
sharp angle. It is in the shape of an arc and is made 
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of galvanized wire—6 inches by 234 inches. The 
tubing is placed on this and hangs easily and perma- 
nently. This holder is practically indestructible. 
Price, ro cents. 

No. 514—Made by S. I. Ovici, 25 West 42d 
St., New York City. 


Egg Opener* 

The Champion Egg Opener is an attractive article 
for neatly breaking the shell of an egg. It is operated 
by two fingers, like a pair of scissors; the jaws 
with sharp points being brought together and the 
shell pierced and lifted from the body of the egg. 
The opener is finished in either nickel or silver plate. 
Price (nickel plate) 25 cents, (silver plate) 50 cents. 

No. 515—Made by William R. Hartigan, Col- 
linsville, Conn. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaners 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner is a small machine 
of the revolving-fan type, weighing only seven 
pounds—the lightest electrical cleaner yet tested 
by the Institute. It is used on the floor like a carpet 
sweeper, and operates from any electric light socket. 
The motor is vertically supported with an aluminum 
fan connected directly on the lower end of the shaft. 
The dust bag is suspended from the wooden handle, 
which also carries a snap switch for convenience 
of turning the current on and off. A self-adjusting 
yoke permits the cleaning of stairs, sweeping under 
beds, etc. A soft bristle brush, revolving in the 
floor nozzle suction opening, combines sweeping 
with suction. At ten cents per kilowatt, the cost 
of operation is a little over one cent per hour. 
Price, complete, $37.50. 

No. 516—Made by the Premier Vacuum Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


The Bee Cleaner, Model “D,” is a small, single- 
fan type machine, operated on any available electric 
service, and is manipulated in the manner of a 
carpet sweeper. The body is made of polished 
aluminum with nickel-plated trimmings and 
mounted upon three rubber-tired wheels. A partic- 
ular feature of this cleaner is the device for ad- 
justing the nozzle to the thickness of the carpet, 
a new idea, so far as the Institute records show. It 
has also a switch on the handle for turning the 
current on and off. Additional cleaning tools are 
furnished for various special purposes. The cost 
of operation at ten cents per kilowatt is a little 
over one cent per hour. Price, complete, $41.75. 

No. 517—Made by the Birtman Electric Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Federal Vacuum Cleaner is a machine of the 
rotary-pump type, weighing sixty pounds. A small 
motor, by means of a pulley, drives the pump 
steadily in one direction and creates a positive suc- 
tion. The working parts and construction are simple 
and all the metal parts are made of aluminum, 
excepting the motor and the steel casing. There 
are no valves to work loose, no bellows to wear out, 
and no gears to rattle. Its manufacturers empha- 
size the extreme durability of their machine. A 
full equipment of cleaning tools suitable for various 
purposes is furnished. The cost of operation at 
ten cents per kilowatt is three and one-quarter 
cents per hour. Price, complete, $125. 

No. 518—Made by the Federal Sign System 
(Electric), New York and Chicago. 


* Indicates chiefly local distribution, at present. 
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Clothes Line Pulleys 


The “Perfect” Clothes Line Pulleys are made of 
galvanized, rustproof metal, and work easily, being 
provided with ball bearings. There are line guides 
to prevent the rope jumping the pulley and no bolts 
or screws are needed as the pulleys will hang on any 
hook. The pulleys are made in two sizes for wire 
or rope lines: six-inch pulleys for wire or rope line, 
three-and-a-half inch pulleys for rope line only. 
Prices, (large) $1.25 per pair; (small) 75 cents 
per pair. 

No. 519—Made by C. L. Blodgett, 342 Chicago 
Ave., East Oakland, Cal. 


Floor Scrubber 


The “Home Comfort” self-feeding scrubbing 
and floor-drying machine is constructed entirely of 
non-corrosive metallic material, except the wooden 
handle and floor-drying attachment, and weighs 
four pounds. It is equipped with a water reservoir, 
of one gallon capacity, and provided with a patented 
perpendicular water regulator, which feeds the water 
upon the floor at any rate desired, as the scrubber 
is pushed across the floor like any carpet sweeper. 
After the scrubbing is done the water can be turned 
off, and the floor dried with the adjustable mop. 
The scrubbing implement proper may be removed 
and replaced at will and the drying feature or mop 
renewed. The machine occupies little floor space, 
and when not in use may be hung up out of the way, 
as conveniently asa broom. Price, $2. 

No. 520—Made by the Sanitary Supply Co., 
Toledo, O. 


A Child's Safeguard 
The Kant Roll Out is a device attachable to a bed- 
stead, for preventing a sleeping child from rolling 
out. It is made of metal, oxidized, and is inde- 
structible, as well as ornamental. It is very con- 
venient as it may be readily adjusted and re- 
moved during the daytime, and is flat enough 
to be placed beneath or behind a bureau, etc. 
Price, $3. 
— 521—Made by the K. R. O. Co., Gainesville, 
a. 


Small Electric Stove 


The White Cross Electric Stove operates on any 
electric-lighting system (alternating current or 
direct current), and may be purchased for any avail- 
able electrical service. It can be used as a2 toaster 
or griddle and is made of highly polished, nickel- 

lated metal. Its dimensions are 12) inches in 
ength, 714 inches in width, 3% inches in height, 
and it weighs 6144 pounds. The heating element 
is not affected by repeated and intense heating, 
being one continuous, non-corrosive, non-oxidizable 
strip of nichrome wire. The four supporting feet 
are heat insulated and so constructed that no heat 
can reach the table on which the stove rests. The 
handles are of polished ebonized wood. There is also 
a removable crumb tray. The cost of operation, 
at ten cents per kilowatt, is a little more than six 
cents per hour. Price, $7.50. 

No. 522—Made by the Lindstrom, Smith Co., 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Electric Washing Machines 


The Imperial Washing Machine, operated by 
electric power, consists of a semi-cylindrical wooden 
tub with a rustproof galvanized sheet-metal bot- 
tom. Suspended in the tub is a circular perforated 


drum twenty inches in diameter and fifteen and one- 
half inches wide. The induction motor (operated on 
alternating current) is located beneath the cylinder 
with the gearing, etc. Hot water is placed in the 
cylinder to the depth of about four inches; the 
clothes are put inside the drum, and by manipula- 
tion of a knob the drum alternately revolves half- 
way in either direction, while another knob sets 
the wringer in motion, and a reversal of the electrical 
cord plug changes its direction. The cleaning proc- 
ess is accomplished by the clothes being vigorously 
agitated while the water is passing through them. 
It takes twenty minutes to actually wash the 
clothes (ten minutes for each of the two suds). The 
cost of operation per kilowatt varies from one 


525—Aluminum Kettle 
Bottom 
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528—A Well-made 524—To Make Washing 
Beater Easy 


to two cents per hour, according to the work. 
Price, $75. 

No. 523—Made by the Imperial Mfg. Co., 
Sands Spring, Okla. 


The Red Electric Washing and Wringing Machine 
is one of the “Dolly” type. It consists of a cylin- 
drical tub of Southern cypress wood. The wringer is 
attached on top at one side and the gearing, motor, 
etc., are mounted upon a metal platform, rigidly 
fastened to the four legs, beneath the body of the 
machine. On the shaft projecting up into the tub 
is a rectangular wooden disk which, when washing, 
revolves halfway around in either direction and 
agitates the water and clothes. A central lever on 
the outside allows the wringer, during washing, 
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to be held stationary or be operated in either di- 
rection. The motor is of standard make and fitted 
to operate from: any lamp socket. It- takes but 
fifteen or twenty minutes to wash an entire tub- 
ful of clothes white and clean. At ten cents 
per kilowatt, the cost of operation varies from 
less than one cent to two cents per hour. Price, 
$50. 

No: 524—Made by the Hurley Machine Co., 
New York and Chicago. 


Aluminum Kettle Bottom 


The “Lansing No-Burn Kettle Bottom” is an 
aluminum disk with a row of buttons embossed on 
each side to prevent it resting flatly on the bottom 


526—Dependable 29—A Strong 
Clothes Post i Holder 


521—Guard for Baby's Bed 


of the kettle. It can be used either side up, and 
meats, vegetables, fruits, etc., can be cooked several 
minutes after they are dry without burning. The 
boiling of the juice below this disk warns the house- 
wife of the danger before the contents of the kettle 
have been spoiled. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 525—Made by the Gier & Dail Mfg. Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 


Clothes Posts 


These removable clothes posts, weighing thirteen 
pounds each, are made of special high carbon tubing, 
one and five-sixteenth inches in diameter, and stand 
six and one-half feet above the ground. They are 
strong and indestructible, being filled with concrete, 
and will stand any weight of clothes or carpets. 
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The sockets, which are two and one-half feet long 
and made of heavy steel, are driven level with the 
ground, and, when the posts are needed, they are 
dropped into the sockets and held rigidly. Steel 
plugs are provided for covering the sockets, and pre- 
venting accumulation of dirt, when the posts are 
removed. Price, $1.50 apiece. 

No. 526—Made by Milwaukee Steel Post Co., 
97 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clothes-line Holder 


This is a small device, made of galvanized iron, 
designed for regulating the tension on a clothes-line. 
Once the rope is adjusted continued pulling will 
have no effect, but by simply releasing a trigger, the 
line can be loosened immediately. It saves time and 
effort. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 527—Made by S. I. Ovici, 25 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 


An Effective Beater* 


The Ladd Beater, or “one out of many,” has the 
general appearance of the ordinary Dover type egg 
beater, and is made entirely of stamped, cold-rolled 
sheet steel, combining lightness, strength and 
durability. Its construction develops a new feature 
in permitting the drive wheel to be placed between 
the small wheels which revolve two separate beaters 
of four blades. Thus it will be seen that this center 
drive wheel revolves and interlaces eight frictionless 
beating blades and actually forms two beaters in 
one, thereby doing the same work in one-half the 
time usually required, or double the work in the 
same time. This central drive establishes such a 
balance that the beater does not slip and can be used 
in small dishes. The rapid action of this device 
makes it suitable for batters, mayonnaise and oil 
mixtures and also can be used to beat, mix, whip, 
blend, agitate, emulsify and aérate the many prod- 
ucts of the kitchen, factory and laboratory. A 
good beater like this reduces the egg bill by making 
eggs go farther. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 528—Made by the United Royalties Corpo- 
ration, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


Broom Holder 


The O. V. C. Three-in-One Broom Holder is a 
device from which a dust-pan and whisk broom 
and floor broom can be hung and supported above 
the floor level. It is neat in appearance, being made 
of iron with nickel-plated finish. The broom is 
simply hung on the socket and cannot become 
loosened until detached by hand. Price, 10 
cents. 

No. 529—Made by S. I. Ovici, 25 West 42d 
Street, New York. 


A Rack for Paper Towels 


This white enamel and hooded fixture for holding 
the roll of ScotTissue Towels is useful. The hood 
protects the roll from accumulation of dust. The 
towel is fed out by turning a knob in the fixture 
or by pulling out the towel. These towels are made 
of pure white, crinkly and very absorbent paper, 
made expressly for towel use in drying the hands 
and face. Size 11% inches by 18 inches. Each 
towel after use is thrown away, and therefore its 
use is sanitary. Price of roller, $1. Price of tow- 
els, 35 cents per roll of 150. 

No. 532—Made by the Scott Paper Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution, at present. 
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530—Metallic Hot Water Bottle 
531—Earthenware Water Bottle 
333—An Ingenious Hammer 
534—Effective Food Press 
535—A Flexible Heating Pad 


Hot Water Bottles 


The “Safety” metal hot water bottle is made of 
brass nickel-plated on the outside and lined inside 
with pure block tin. Its size is 12 inches by 7 inches 
by 1% inches, and has a capacity of almost two 
quarts. The metal stopper is chained to the bottle, 
and there is a handle for carrying, and a ring at 
the bottom for hanging up after use, so that the 
water can drain out. The bottle will not corrode 
or rust and is fitted with a flannel covering. The 
heat retention test at the Institute showed that the 
water bottle with flannel covering, lying on a table 
exposed to the surrounding air, had a tempera- 
ture of 154 degrees Fahrenheit, and four hours 
later was still warm (85 degrees). Price, $4. 

No. 530—Made by Meinecke & Co., 48-50 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The New Langley Ware Hot Water Bottle is 
made of specially strong clays and a vitreous body, 
and weighs, full, from five to ten pounds. It does 
not leak or break easily, and retains its heat for 
some time. There are no sharp corners to injure, 
nor is there any danger of its bursting, and it is 
absolutely odorless. The bottle is made in four 
convenient sizes, the largest holding two quarts. 
For use in beds, as foot-warmers in automobiles, 
etc. Price $1 to $2. 

No. 531—Made by Lovatt & Lovatt, England. 
Sole American Agent, Hugh C. Edmiston, 43 West 
Fourth Street, New York City. 


A New Hammer* 


The Double Claw Hammer is made of a double 
forging of high carbon steel, welded, and of the old 
style, with the addition of another claw beneath 
the customary one. This new feature permits the 
withdrawing of any ordinary nail without bending 
it or the likelihood of breaking the hammer handle. 
It is also useful for gripping nails that are high over- 
head, where only one hand can be used. Price, $1.50. 


No. 533—Made by the Double Claw Hammer 
Co., 453 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Meat and Fruit Press* 

This press, which is box-like in shape, with di- 
mensions 4)4 inches wide, 614 inches long, and 5 
inches deep, is made of tin. It is light and easy to 
clean. It consists of a cast-iron crossbar, supported 
across the top, with a set screw passing through it. 
The end of this screw holds the spring to which is 
attached the rectangular wooden plunger—which 
exactly conforms to the shape and size of the press— 
and, on tightening the screw, compresses the contents 
between it and the bottom. The pressure is con- 
tinuous until ready to use contents. The device 
is extremely simple and shapes fruits, meats, etc., 
into even and solid rectangular cakes. Price, $1 
postpaid. 

No. 534—Made by Wilder Manufacturing Co., 
Augusta, Me. 


Heating Pads 

The Simplex Electric Heating Pad is a convenient 
method of heat application. The pad is fifteen 
inches long and fourteen inches wide, soft and flex- 
ible as are two layers of flannel, and it is covered 
with eiderdown, and is so light in weight as to be 
used in any position. It is clean and comfortable 
and pliable, and, when placed on any part of the 
body, maintains an even, soothing heat as long as 
desired. The maximum temperature is automat- 
ically limited to about 180 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Some of the pads are supplied with a regulating 
switch in the form of a separable connector, and 
giving three degrees of temperature. At ten cents 
per kilowatt it costs one-sixth of a cent per hour 
to maintain a temperature of 105 degrees Fahrenheit, 
one-third of a cent per hour for 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, three-fifths of a cent per hour for 165 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, when lying ona table. Price, $6.50. 

No. 535—Made by the Simplex Electric Heating 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


*Indicates chiefly local distribution, at present. 
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What Do YOU Say ? 


Write freely for the benefit of all 


Your views are valued and welcomed. 


$ . “Such a Care” & 


Mr. Eprror—In all that ardent defense of the 
joys of motherhood in your January issue, there is 
missing a most important point, and that is, it is 
the mothers themselves who are largely responsible 
for the opinion the childless and unmarried woman 
frequently have on this subject. 

Let me hasten to say that I am a mother myself, 


thought to myself that I believed it was due to our 
(my husband’s and my) lack of relatives. I do not 
mean this flippantly, for I would love to have some 
of the real motherly kind. But in two of the cascs 
I know of, the young mothers were really anxious 
to bring up their babies regularly, but were actually 
afraid to, because their mothers or mothers-in-law 
or neighbors thought they should do differently. 

Of course it is kind of these people to take an 
interest and to give up their time as they do, but if 


and I shall never forget the attitude of most of the jt is going to result in sick babies, and spoiled dis- 
older mothers I met when my second baby was tiny. itions, would it not be better for the kindness to 
It used fairly to make me boil to hear the consola- s nt in other directions? 

tion and sympathy between which they sandwiched Young mothers, take courage! Be firm! Better 


their congratulations. It wasn’t the childlessamong —displease your elders than cause ill health in your 
my friends who assured me that “Children are dear, bahies 7 Mrs. W. H. 3 


but such a care.” New York. 

who, in spite of a! e difficulties that t them, : : 
show such a radiant spirit that even the most selfish $ How Many Children? $ 
childless woman is forced at least to doubt her 
wisdom. What we need is more of such mothers, Mr. Eprtor—I want to say to “An Old Sub- 
and the influence will be overwhelming. scriber” that her article just expresses my views 

Mrs. M. W. B. exactly. While I never suffered from ill health, 

rticularly, nor was it impossible, financially, to 

ave children when we were first married, yet I 

think parents should be in such circumstances that 

they can bring up children without feeling that 

they are a burden. Plenty there are who try to 

take care of three or four children, sometimes more, 

and do their own housekeeping, and I say, it’s an 

injustice to the children. One or the other suffers, 
usually the children. 

It was seven years before we felt able to have a 
child, and three years later, when I had fully re- 
gained my strength, I had another. That is all we 
feel we can properly educate and support. Those 
who preach that each family should have four chil- 
dren are, to my mind, very wrong. Have a dozen 
if you can bring them up respectably—and if as 
poor as church mice, none. “s 


New York. 
Those Unironed Sheets 


Mr. Eprror—Most men who work for a living 
are too tired at bedtime to notice whether the sheets 
are ironed or not. And if a man doesn’t work hard 
enough to be tired at bedtime, why ironing sheets 
would make him a good job. By the time he had 
ironed about six of them he would either “simply 
fold” the remainder, send them to the laundry, or 
give up his happy home for the comforts of a hotel, 
where sheets are ironed by paid labor, dishes fetched 
and carried by paid waiters, and things in general 
kept in first-class order because those who keep 
them so have only that todo. For that service they 
receive wages higher than the money wage usually 
paid her who is housekeeper, wife, and mother. 

Love for home, husband and family is the only 
power that holds many, many a woman at house- 
work. And as it is love that keeps her at it, strug- 
gling for enlightenment and efficiency, with no little 
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Pennsylvania. 
$ Defy Meddling Relatives § 


Mr. Eprror—What a delighttul company of 
mothers the writers of the letters in your January 
issue would make! How I would like to take my 
sewing and sit down in their midst some afternoon! 
I wonder if any of them would feel as I do about 
another subject dealing with motherhood and the 
care of babies. 

I had never lived in the house with a baby, but 
from what I had seen of babies in general, it struck 
me that they were not getting a square deal. When 
my little son was born, nineteen months ago, I 
made up my mind to two things: that he belonged 
to me, and not to all the neighbors and relatives; 
that I should follow no advice save that given by 
an authority—a doctor or trained nurse. Result— 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed boy, whose age is con- 
stantly taken for two years; who sleeps from seven 
at night to six or seven every morning, with a nap 
from two to three hours in length every day. He 
never comes to the table with us, and as soon as he 
sees us sit down he goes contentedly about his play. 
He minds unusually well for such a baby, and, best 
of all, not one of his teeth so far has given one bit 
of trouble. He has never been rocked to sleep. 

It seems to me that so many young mothers, and 
old ones, too, need to be taught the relation be- 
tween cause and effect. 

cases of teething troubles of my friends’ 
babies, or of any babies I happen to hear of, I 
usually try to find out something about the child’s 
diet, and invariably the child has been fed too fre- 
quently, or on an adult diet. I have found the 
same thing to be true in the case of wakefulness at 
night, and in illness of the second summer. 

When people have spoken about the good health 
or good behavior of our boy, I have frequently 
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pride in the efficiency already gained, doesn’t it 
seem only fair that a husband’s love should applaud 
rather than censure any sensible, ingenious short cut 
she might contrive to give herself a little more time 
in which to “just be sweet’’? 

Whoever wooed a sweetheart because she was a 
thorough ironer of sheets! 


Anon. 


Smiles Versus Drudgery 


Mr. Eprror—One of the greatest discoveries I 
have made in my six years of married life is that 
men—good, manly men—want to keep the sweet- 
hearts of their youths as their helpmates and com- 
panions, and not mere household machines, or worse 
still, drudges. 

My husband is far more pleased when a friend 
says “Your wife looks as young as ever” than 
should he hear: “‘ Mrs. H. never gets out, she is so 
particular in her housekeeping. She irons all of the 
wash cloths and bath towels!” 

When children come into the home, of necessity 
some short cuts must be made unless one can 
afford a competent servant. I have found that 
when my two children run down the walk to meet 
their “Daddy,” in their clean, nicely starched and 
ironed ginghams, their faces fresh and their hair 
combed, he will not care that night if his sheets be 
not ironed. Also, if his wife meets him at the door, 
fresh and clean, and with a smile, he will not scru- 
tinize his socks, bath towels, underwear, etc., when 
he takes them neatly folded from his drawer, to see 
if they be ironed. 

Absolute cleanliness in all things is essential, and 
a great deal of the family wash must be nicely 
ironed. But the non-essential things left unironed 
help wonderfully, and leave time for “Mother” to 
keep herself in better condition to be the queen of a 
happy home. Mrs. E. L. H. 

Kansas. 


$ Playing Cards for Prizes $ 


Mr. Eprror—I desire to offer the suggestion that, 
from time to time, you publish a story or an essay 
presenting some problem, ethical or otherwise; and 
ask your readers to write their views thereon. 

Such a custom would be productive of much good. 
Very few people think clearly and deeply. Very 
few are truly analytical. Very few will solve a 
problem correctly. Yet, I dare say all your readers 
can fully appreciate its true solution after it has 
been thoroughly threshed out. 

Take the story of the “Last Bridge of the Duch- 
ess”? and myself, as an example. I have given con- 
siderable thought to ethical questions, and I am 
naturally analytical. Yet I read that story and 
said to myself, the Duchess acted quite right. You 
see I did not stop to think. She did what would 
have been done at a man’s club—as one of your 
correspondents so cleverly suggested—and I, read- 
ing the tale hastily, never gave it more than a super- 
ficial thought: and the thought was wrong, as I 
clearly perceived when I read the very interesting 
letters in this month’s number. 

The Duchess on discovering the cheat had given 
no consideration to her hostess or her fellow guests. 
She had brought great distress upon them all. She 
had displayed lack of kindliness and undue arro- 
gance. She had taken it upon herself to severely 


You Say? 


punish the woman, when she should have done 
what she could to reform her. She had hada rare 
opportunity. She possessed prestige and charm. 
She should have had a heart-to-heart talk with 
the misguided woman, have given her better 
ideals, a truer concept of life, and perhaps thereby 
have effected a complete change in her character. 
Very few are reformed by public disgrace—they 
a mend their ways for fear of discovery, but that 
is all. 

All this is to be learned from the story of the 
Duchess and the letters. But the letters were the 
most important part. The story had called them 
forth; but it was the letters which had made me 
think. They had made their authors think. They 
will make your readers think, and what is of more 
importance, they will enable them to think rightly. 
So I say you have begun a remarkably good custom, 
one that should be continued, one that would do 
more good—have a greater educational effect— 
than any other feature of your magazine. For we 
learn not from what we read nor from what is 
poured into us, but from what we reason out for 
ourselves with the help of those who know the truth. 

The problem novel so frequent today does no 
good, because people read it superficially and stop 
neither to consider the problem nor to heed the 
warning. Moreover, they are usually untrue to life. 
Your problem stories with the ensuing letters would 
have a very different result. Your readers would 
think. Some would think correctly; and the rest 
would see and understand. 

But toreturn tothe letters. Have they not taught 
your readers that the main object of a bridge party 
should be social intercourse and relaxation, not the 
winning of a prize? Do they not now perceive that 
a prize, which puts emphasis on winning the game, 
is wrong socially and wrong ethically. Wrong so- 
cially because it tends to prevent that. pleasant 
relaxation which intercourse between human beings 
should give. Wrong ethically because it is gam- 
bling, your correspondent to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

People may see no harm in a simple inexpensive 
souvenir, but just as soon as a bridge prize tends to 
arouse covetousness on the part of the players, just 
so soon has it become ethically wrong to give it. 

Edward S. Hosmer. 

District of Columbia. 


%2” A favorite practice of this magazine, for many 
years past, has been to print stories and letters set- 
ting forth ethical problems and asking the views of 
readers—a practice which has been fruitful of good. 

What of the problem which Mr. Hosmer pro- 
pounds at the close of his letter? Is it so certain 
that playing cards for a prize is gambling? Whist 
is a game of skill, rather than chance, in the long 
run. Is he not splitting hairs when he deplores 
emphasis on the winning of the game? The pur- 
pose of any contest is skill. Many conscientious 
persons play whist for prizes, without loss of self- 
respect, as they would compete for trophies in 
scholarship or athletics. What is the difference? 

The views of thoughtful readers capable of analy- 
sis will be welcomed.—TuHE Eprtor. 


$ A Wife for an Old Man §$ 


Mr. Eprror—Old people should never marry, 
unless they have ample means to insure every com- 
fort; that is, a poor old man should not take upon 
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himself the burden of trying to make a living for 
two, when it is already very hard for an old man to 
make a living for himself. 

Marriage for companionship is justifiable at all 
times; the point lies in what age the old man con- 
siders most agreeable to him. Some men of ad- 
vanced age find their most pleasant moments spent 
in the companionship of a younger woman, and 
there is where the trouble comes in. My experience 
(and I am one of the younger women) is that men of 
fifty years invariably want a woman of from twenty- 
seven to thirty years of age for their companion, 
and this causes trouble in most cases. For a woman 
of thirty in these days is a young girl as compared 
to the women of thirty, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
while the men of fifty are just as old in appearance 
as they were in years past. Rare indeed are the 
cases of connubial bliss where the man is so much 
older than the woman. 

But for a widower of sixty-eight, with a nice home 
and a sufficient income for two, nothing is more to 
be desired than that he take unto himself a wife 
(preferably a widow) of years and disposition suited 
to his own. Nor is there any sight more harrowing 
than that of an old man, alone in the world, liv- 
ing in a boarding house—and simply waiting for his 
turn to come when he shall pass beyond. There is 
certainly no home life or comfort for anyone (and 
least of all for the old man or the old woman) in a 
boarding house. 6. 

Missouri. 


& The Lonely Old Man $ 


Mr. Eprror—Please tell M. T. C. that in the 


father was married again at the age of sixty-nine to 
a lady of sixty—there is no reason why a lonesome 
man or woman should not marry at any age if a 
companion of suitable age can be found. In the 
above case happiness and companionship were 
found and the grown children all approved in the 
end. Make yourself and another happy, M. T. C., 
in your pretty home. E. B. 
Minnesota. 


& A Disappointed Husband 


Mr. Eprror—I shall have to stop reading the 
letters on preventing parenthood—they bring to 
mind the empty years since my marriage in 1908. 
No babies have come to us during these years. 

If she were willing to bring the sunshine of chil- 
dren’s voices to our home I think we should learn 
where our unhappiness lies. 

I was twenty-eight and she twenty-four when we 
married. 

My wife’s mother had brought forth five children, 
and my mother eight. She was raised on a farm 
and I in a small country town, both in humble but 
comfortable circumstances. We met in a large city. 
I was charmed with the fresh, healthy looking, gay 
spirited girl, and we married after no more than a 
year’s acquaintance. She had been sewing for rich 
women, had a good trade, and was making money. 
She loved the glare of the ballroom, indulged in a 
gay life, and her nerves were pretty well shot to 
pieces when we married. I had never learned 
dancing, and while she had many suitors, some of 
them wealthy, I learned from her afterward that 
she chose me because it was not likely that I would 
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spend my evenings at a club, but would devote my 
entire time to her. 

She was right in her surmise, for I am a home- 
loving man and set to work immediately making a 
home. We moved to the suburbs. I have earned 
approximately one thousand a year since marriage, 
and have given her a share at every pay day. 

I soon found her to be inclined to be morose and 
sulky when things did not go absolutely her way; 
and worst of all, she positively refused to have chil- 
dren. We have had many ups and downs—some 
violent quarrels. I suggested some time ago that 
we part. She answered that she had given the best 
years of her life to me and that I must support her. 
Well and good; I’m doing so yet. 

I took her nephew into our home in his seventh 
year—his parents had parted. He was taught not 
to say “Yes, sir” and “No, sir” to me, and today 
it is “What?” and “Why?” I have given him more 
education than I ever had. He is now away at 
boarding school at my expense. On a recent visit 
home he surprised himself by answering me with a 
polite “Yes, sir.” 

Now this boy is a good, fast worker for me. My 
wife is a splendid housekeeper and cook. There are 
only two drawbacks to my life with her, namely, 
that I must keep in the background; and that we 
have no babies. I do not look forward with pleas- 
ure to the coming years and have almost given up 
hoping that we shall have a child of our own. Never 
but once did my wife desire a child, but the light 
quickly died away. I have often tried to show her 
the empty coming years, but she will not listen. I 
have hoped that she would some day soften, but it 
seems a disappointment. A Childless Father. 

Massachusetts. 


& A Pose, Nothing More! 


Mr. Eprror—Noticing your query as to how the 
protruding neck and chin of girls are to be accounted 
for, I offer this reasonable explanation. This atti- 
tude is supposed to be artistic, according to Gibson, 
Christy, etc. Actresses affect this pose as the 
proper thing, and the magazines are full of their 
pictures, with run-out necks and elevated chins. 
These people are the style models for most girls. 
Likewise, I recall that Alice Roosevelt, when she 
was living at the White House, posed in this same 
awkward manner and her picture was widely cir- 
culated. F.R. A., M.D 

Boston. 


& “To Buy Me a Wife” 


Mr. Eprror—“ An Open Question” is no question 
at all. The loneliest creature on God’s earth is a 
lonely old man and the sooner he changes his condi- 
tion the better, if he has the means to leave his wife 
free from financia! trouble after his death. 

It was my privilege to have my husband’s father 
in my house and give him every attention until his 
death, but I always felt how much better a wife 
could have sympathized with him and eased his 
suffering—how far short I came of supplying his 
needs. 

Old age is pathetic, and none know this so well as 
those who have to face it without the support and 
tenderness of a life companion. 

There has come under my observation a case 
where a well-to-do man of nearly seventy married a 
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What Do You Say? 


penniless woman much younger—a business propo- 

sition. He lived fifteen years and they grew devoted 

to each other. He had a happy home and she has 

a comfortable income for the rest of her life. Both 

were better off. Mrs. W. E. T. 
Ohio. 


$ The Beneficent Parcels Post t 


Mr. Epriror—As a Scotchwoman, on a visit 
to America, may I add my experiences relating to 
our delightful parcels post system, to those so 
graphically described by Mrs. Curtis in the July 
number? 

Comparisons are odious, but while we British 
folk lag wofully behind you marvelously go-ahead 
Americans in traveling arrangements, house heat- 
ing, labor-saving devices and extravagance, you are 
still in the dark ages with respect to many things 
we enjoy and also bewail in the old country. How- 
ever, [ am not in a position to criticize, nor does it 
enter into the province of this brief paper to sum- 
marize either the defects or the advantages of our 
respective countries. 

My object in writing is to emphasize all that Mrs. 
Curtis has so charmingly said of our parcels post 
system. Moreover, I would urge American women 
to lay their clever heads together and determine 
to secure its priceless advantages for themselves. 
Personally, I can indorse and recapitulate in my 
own experience (as I am convinced thousands 
of British women could do likewise), the ines- 
timable benefits that accrue from the parcels post 
system. 

At one time my brother owned a small property 
in the Western Highlands of Scotland. Whenever 
he had occasion to slaughter a sheep in winter, he 
rarely failed to post a large portion of the carcass 
to us, thus supplying our larder for weeks with 
home-fed mutton. The postage cost one shilling, 
or twenty-five cents. In like manner, during the 
summer months, hampers of delicious fruit and fresh 
vegetables found their way through the post from 
the fraternal gardens and orchards to grace our 
table. <A delicate but clever-fingered woman, a 
lady whose means were sadly curtailed, was en- 
abled to supplement her income materially by 
sending her exquisite needlework to a warehouse in 
London. For a small sum the kindly parcels post 
conveyed the articles all the way from a village in 
Skye to Regent Street, London. 

How charmingly simplified life would be were 
we independent of wearisome traveling impedi- 
menta! What a joy to take up our beds—let this 
Oriental figure of speech include our necessary 
“nighties,” the civilizing brush, comb, button hook 
and tooth-brush—cord them up in a light bundle 
and walk! But, alas! We are weighted with so 
many useless needs, and deem it imperative to press 
into service a huge trunk the size of a seaside cot- 
tage, which some poor, asthmatic porter must bear, 
Atlas-like, between his shoulders. 

I have proved its resourceful help on many a 
journey. Posting ahead a bundle of warm, heavy 
clothing required for motoring, or to meet the 
exigencies of a changeable climate, I have thereby 


considerably lightened my trunk and lessened the 
expense of transit. A good-sized bundle can be 
mailed for fifteen cents. 

Last summer on a trip home to England, a large 
package of clothing collected during a year’s so- 
journ here was sewn up in a piece of sheeting and 
deposited under my berth in the steamer. On reach- 
ing land, the parcel was duly addressed and four 
penny stamps affixed to it, and then dispatched to 
Edinburgh to replenish the wardrobe of a young 
working girl. 

The parcels post is an argel undisguised, spreading 
joy and good will over the length and breadth of the 
land. How many a dark corner has been illumined 
by its cheering advent! The appearance of the 
scarlet postal van, nowadays often an automobile, 
as its rattles or honks along the street, heaped with 
all sorts and sizes of thrillingly delightful looking 
parcels, is as welcome as sunshine. Even should it 
skim past our particular door to scud across to that 
of our neighbor’s opposite, we are all “agog” like 
John Gilpin, to see what goes into his house and 
daringly speculate as to the nature and contents of 
its delivery. 

Our parcels post has brought hope and joy to 
countless isolated and monotonous lives and homes, 
adding material comfort and pecuniary aid where 
the struggle for existence is severe and continuous. 
Why, then, should it not stretch its beneficent in- 
fluence over this vast area of land known as the 
United States? C. E. Urquhart. 


$ Marry, Sir! $ 


Mr. Eprtor—The question as to whether elderly 
people should marry interested me so much that I 
was tempted to voice my opinion on the subject. 
Congenial companionship, at any age, is the brain 
stimulus that promotes the true enjoyment of life by 
enlivening our perceptions and promoting an active 
interest in the world at large. 

The tendency of advancing years, after a certain 
mile-stone has been reached, is to narrow the interest 
down to an ever-diminishing circle, and I cannot see 
why it should not be kept in the broad fields by 
“legalized companionship.” Masculine and femi- 
nine minds of the same relative cultivation are natur- 
ally more congenial than two minds of the same sex, 
and I cannot see why the question of age should in 
any way affect the matter. 

As to the widower mentioned, there are many 
women—from young girls to women of his own age— 
of education and refinement, to whom the opportu- 
nity of a home and the comparative luxury his means 
would provide would seem a blessing. And they, or 
rather, she, would certainly be better able to create 
for him the home atmosphere than a paid house- 
keeper. Surely it would be a fair exchange on both 
sides. 

As to the hotel, boarding house, or hospital to die 
in, I cannot conceive anyone’s suggesting that a 
man live his last few months or years in unfamiliar 
surroundings and at the mercy of the uninterested 
and perfunctory care of paid servants and strangers. 
Marry, sir, by all means! 

New York. 8, 
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Readers Questions Answered 


Tue WEDDING CHINA—“‘I am to be mar- 
ried in June,” writes M. R. T., “and want 
to buy my china now. Any suggestions 
that you can give me will be appreciated. 
I am desirous of having my china in good 
taste, although my means are limited.” 


All white china is a good, conservative 
choice. A set of French china, such as 
Haviland, which can be bought for $35.00, 
is sure to be satisfactory. There is also 
a French Limoges china known as Pouyab. 
The blue and white English porcelain, 
known as Copeland, Trenton, etc., sells 
for $15.00 and higher. Over-decoration and 
large floral designs should be avoided, as 
they are conspicuous and one is sure to 
tire of them. Some housewives prefer the 
so-called broken sets, which permit the 
dinner plates, for instance, to be of one 
type of china, the salad plates of another, 
and the cups and saucers of still another. 


A SUBSCRIBER asks for some decorative 
color schemes in which gray is used. Some 
of the color schemes of George Walton, a 
famous decorator, in which gray is used, are 
white woodwork, gray walls and green tiles; 
white woodwork, gray matting on the walls 
and blue gray carpet; white woodwork, 
white curtains, walls of purple linen, silver 
gray carpet with rose colored pattern. 
Niemeyer has designed a simple but artistic 
room in gray woodwork and violet, and 
another in green woodwork and gray. An 
American architect has been highly com- 
plimented on two rooms with gray walls, 
silver and blue gray tapestry hangings and 
gaily colored chintz curtains. Cretonne 
and chintz are particularly effective with 
a gray and white striped paper and white 
wood trim. Gray is a good color for cal- 
cimine and there are excellent patterns in 
gray and rose, and gray and blue rugs. 


“THE House we have just bought has in 
the living-room a hideous regulation man- 
telpiece of the seventies, in the imitation 
mahogany coloring. I want to use in this 
room some genuine Colonial pieces. How 
can I change this mantel-piece to bring the 
entire room into harmony?” 


Decapitate the over-mantel and remove 
the ugly supports or columns at either end. 
Leave the usual mirror where it is and set 
about it a flat mold matching the wood 


trim of the room. Paint the mantelpiece 
with an ivory or white enamel, giving the 
semi-gloss finish. This will create an ac- 
ceptable setting for mahogany furniture, 
and if the wall covering is well chosen, 
showing a two-tone Colonial design, or dim 
retreating aspect, the finished room will 
have a distinctly Colonial feeling. 


“How can I finish the walls of my bunga- 
low?” writes an Ohio subscriber. Colors 
or tints may be applied to plastered side 
walls as a water color wash, which is known 
as calcimine, or the walls may be painted 
in oil. The latter treatment provides a 
dull but beautiful surface which is without 
the ‘gloss one usually associates with oil 
paint. It is more durable and lasting than 
calcimine, although the first cost is higher. 


CAN you give me a new idea for slip 
covers? I have had the striped linen and 
cretonne covers. H. T. E. 


Have you tried unbleached muslin de- 
corated with a simple stencilized design 
carrying out the color scheme of the room? 
This material can be used for the curtains, 
and in the bedrooms for the bedspread. 


WILL you suggest a good finish for the 
floors of a bungalow, one that is durable 
and easy to take care of? O.O. L. 


Stain the floors to a soft dull brown and 
finish them with a durable floor varnish, 
the last coat of which should be rubbed with 
pumice and water. This gives a soft polish 
resembling wax, but does not require re- 
newal and is easily taken care of. 


PLEASE give me the principal charac- 
teristics of the best known. designers of 
Colonial furniture? 


Chippendale’s designs were more robust 
and heavier than those of his contemporaries 
or followers. There is also a slight Chinese 
and French influence. No inlay was ever 
employed on his furniture. A great deal of 
the carving of his mahogany pieces was di- 
rectly upon the structural wood, although 
the close set pine in carved or gilded wood 
was often a favorite form of applied orna- 
ment with him. The backs of all of Chip- 
pendale’s chairs show some extension of 
ornament in loops or ears at the top. In 
his earlier work the legs were cabriolet (out 
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curved) although later he adopted the 
straight leg with the ball and claw foot. 
The work of Hepplewhite and Sheraton are 
not always easily distinguished one from the 
other, although the former, while ever artis- 
tic, did not exercise the careful craftsman- 
ship which marks most of the work of that 
time. The shield-shaped back, the carved 
three feathers, the ribbon motif, and the 
always straight leg were characteristics of 
his chairs. Many of his tables were round 
or half-circled. All showed delicate lines of 
inlay as did Sheraton, Hepplewhite used a 


japanned or lacquered finish on some of his 
furniture which was exclusive. This was 
black and upon the surface were paintings 
of fruit and flowers in bright colors. 

It is to Thomas Shearer we are indebted 
for the sideboard, and it is interesting to 
know that Chippendale never designed a 
sideboard or a buffet. 

Furniture of the Empire School may be 
recognized by the appliqué of brass in 
acanthus leaf, wreath and torch to mahog- 
any and marble furniture which is sugges- 
tive of the classic Greek in form. 


The Order of The Golden Bee 


For All Women and Girls Who Want to Earn Money 


days have passed once more, blue- 

birds are already wending their way 
northward, and many of you have already 
made definite plans regarding the flower- 
planting that will beautify your homes dur- 
ing the summer. 

I already have a number of good times 
planned, all of which include certain mem- 
bers of The Order of the Golden Bee. I am 
not telling just what these plans are—that 
might spoil the fun. To be sure, some of 
them may go wrong—they occasionally do 
with all of us—but it’s lots of fun planning 
good times, anyhow. 

And now I must tell you of a few plans 
that have been confided to me by other mem- 
bers. One who lives in New Orleans has 
planned to spend the month with another 
member who lives in Maine. Neither has 
met the other, but they were introduced 
through the “Social Bureau” of The Order 
of the Golden Bee some time ago, and have 
been corresponding regularly since then. Can 
you not picture the delightful times they will 
have together, canoeing and fishing on those 
beautiful lakes in the wilds of Maine? 


D*e Golden Bees, the bleak wintry 


Another member who lives in Kentucky 
has arranged to spend her vacation in 
Minneapolis with a Golden Bee whom she 
met last fall and who joined the Order with 
her. I can already picture them boarding 
the trolley car some fine morning and riding 
out to Lake Minnetonka, one of the most 
beautiful lakes I have ever seen. Probably 
they will spend several days in this way. 
Possibly all of the Minneapolis Golden 
Bees (there are a number of them) will get 
together and have a regular picnic. If so, 
how I should like to be with them! 

Three Golden Bees have confided to me 
that they are to be married in June, and all 
of them are going to Niagara Falls on their 
honeymoon. No, I am not going to tell you 
who they are, or where they come from; 
but wouldn’t it be fun if each should wear 
her Golden Bee Pin, and all should happen 
to be there at the same time and they should 
get acquainted? Truly, The Order of the 
Golden Bee presents wonderful opportuni- 
ties. 

None of the girls referred to ever 
earned any money for herself until she 
became a member of our Order. The same 
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The Order of The Golden Bee 


can be truthfully said of thousands of other 
members who are planning to enjoy them- 
selves the coming summer. Can you blame 
them, therefore, for being enthusiastic and 
writing me piles upon piles of letters full of 
gladness and gratitude? And can you 
blame me for being enthusiastic over our 
Order and wishing that I could meet face 
to face each and every loyal member and 
give her a good hug? All my life, until I 
was very much of a grown-up, I had to de- 
pend upon someone else for every cent of 
the money I had to spend, and I surely 
know the deep pleasure and independent 
feeling it gives to earn one’s own money. 

I have yet to see the ambitious girl who 
was ever a failure. I do not know of a single 
member who is not striving for something 
better. And as their hearts are all in the 
right place, I am just as sure that they will 
get what they are striving for as I am that 
determination leads to success. That is 
the reason our Order is such a great success. 

I wish I could tell you all about the mem- 
bers and their ambitions, but that would 
take all of this magazine and several others, 
so I am just going to give you some extracts 
that come in every day, telling how girls of 
all ages are reveling in the good times that 
The Order of the Golden Bee brings. One 
of the letters that came in this month was 
from a girl of fourteen, from Seattle, Wash- 
ington. She was not old enough to be a 
woman, yet she had the ambition and the 
opportunity, and she got what she wanted. 

“My dear friend,” she wrote, “I feel 
that you really are my dear friend, for if 
it had not been for you I never would have 
been able to realize my pet ambition. Just 
think of it, I have earned cuvagh since be- 
coming a member of The Order of the 
Golden Bee to go to boarding school next 
year, and I did it so easily that I feel as if I 
had not earned it. I do not know how to 
express my appreciation to you, but some 
day after I have realized my dreams per- 
haps I may be able to come to see you and 
tell you all about it.” 

Another appreciative member says; “I 
now have a regular weekly treat. After I 
have studied hard for five days, I feel as if 
I need all the recreation I can get, so, since 
I joined The Order of the Golden Bee, I 
have two tickets for the matinée on Satur- 
day for myself and my chum, and still have 
enough left to buy the incidental bonbons 
and treats. I do not know what I would 
do without The Order of the Golden Bee.” 


Pa 
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The dearest letter of all, and I am sure 
not one of you will be jealous after reading 
it, was from a little girl who is supporting 
an invalid mother. 

“Indeed,” she wrote, “I feel that I must 
write and tell you how much The Order of 
the Golden Bee has done for me. My 
mother has been an invalid ever since I was 
ten years old, and up to three months ago I 
did not see how we were going to get along. 
Our home was eaten up by mortgages to get 
the necessaries of life, and I was in despair 
over it. One day I read in Goop HovseE- 
KEEPING about the offer of your Order to 
help girls to earn money. It seemed so 
much like an answer to my prayer that I 
jumped at the opportunity, and now I am 
thankful to say that the Order of the 
Golden Bee helped me to provide for my 
mother and myself.” 

Don’t you agree with me in saying that 
this is the girl who deserves everything 
good in life? Her mother was the inspira- 
tion—she saw through love’s eyes that her 
mother was coming to want—and it gave 
her the strength and the determination to 
accomplish that which not many girls of 
her age have done. 

You never know what you can do until 
you try—make a beginning. That is solv- 
ing half the problem. 

Possibly someone will read these lines 
who is not yet a member of our Order, but 
who has longed for independence regarding 
even her “pin money”; or who may need 
extra money to provide for actual necessi- 
ties; or who may have an ambition to 
study, but is prevented from so doing by 
lack of funds. Still another may be leading 
a lonely life and longing to get acquainted 
with someone else of her own age in a difler- 
ent part of the country with whom she 
might correspond and thus broaden the 
horizon of her little world. 

To each of you I extend, in the name of 
our Order, a hearty invitation to join our 
happy and fast-growing throng. There are 
no dues of any kind, and every girl or woman 
reader of Goop HousEeKEEPING is welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary, The Order of The Golden Bee. 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


These paragraphs, which come from all parts of this country and from foreign countries, 


form the most popular department in this magazine. 


cash, on acceptance, one dollar each. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


to the status of bride and groom. Hear 

how little Helen, aged six, came first to 
taste grapefruit. In the days when grape- 
fruit rarely wandered north, in the eighties, 
when brides and grooms flocked South, 
there once alighted on the steps of a hotel 
in Florida a pretty girl in a pelisse and a 
young man with an elegant mustache. 
“Bride and groom,” whispered the folk on 
the piazzas. The pretty girl blushed and 
the young man stroked his mustache, and 
they disappeared with the porter lugging a 
pile of baggage behind them. That evening 
the pair came to dinner charmingly dressed 
in complete newness. “ Bride and groom,” 
whispered the dining room, delighted. Each 
day the charmingness and the newness con- 
tinued. “Bride and groom,” said everyone 
right out loud. The two were as uncon- 
cerned as octogenarians at their golden 
wedding. 

On the last evening of their stay, as the 
pair rose to leave the dining room the head- 
waiter approached them, in one hand a 
bouquet of white bride roses, in the other a 
hamper of native fruit. “This yere hotel 
has instructed me to wish you all long life 
an’ happiness,” said he, and presented the 
offerings. 

“Oh, thank you all very much,” mur- 
mured the two, seized the fruit and flowers, 
and retired amid applause. Now when 
mamma and papa reached home, the hamper 
of fruit was opened and little Helen, aged 
six, tasted her first grapefruit. When it 
comes to fruit and flowers it is only the 
newly married who mind. 
=" Who knows of similar amusing incidents 
that have happened to friends or relations— 
or of cases where the real bride and groom 
have successfully escaped detection or have 
innocently given themselves away? Ac- 
ceptable anecdotes will be paid for at the 
Discovery rate. They should not be longer 
than three hundred words. And, by the 
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I: is only the newly married who object 


Discovery paragraphs are paid for in 


Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 


way, isn’t this practice of taking, not one 
honeymoon, but two, or even three, an 
excellent one, and all too seldom seen? 

Tue Epitors. 


# Cleaning silver by boiling it in an alu- 
minum kettle was an expensive experience 
for me. I placed a quantity of flat table- 
ware in the kettle and allowed it to boil for 
some time. Everything came out looking 
like new, but the boiling had dissolved the 
cement that held the blades of the knives 
to the handles. The blades had worked 
part way out, leaving an ugly discolored 
streak and making it necessary to have 
some very careful repair work done. 

T. C., NEW YORK. 
**” This accident was caused by the boiling 
water rather than by the aluminum kettle. 
Knives soldered with cement should never 
be subjected to boiling water. 

Tue Epirors. 


*# Interest your boys in photographing bird 
life. Our two little chaps spend hours in 
the parks and woods with a small camera; 
and hours on rainy days and evenings in 
developing and printing their collection. 
It’s a very humanizing occupation for boys, 
and, as it takes them on “hikes” with out- 
door lunches and is a joy to them, we en- 
courage it as much as possible by listening 
to their tales of adventure, offering sugges- 
tions and providing good bird books and 
photographic supplies. 
S. C. P., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# During a recent illness I found eating 
from a tray held on my lap, while I sat 
propped up in bed, most trying. The tray 
was heavy, and if I changed my position the 
liquid food was spilled. It occurred to me 
to use an ordinary folding card table. 
Leaving the two legs on one side folded 
under the table, I allowed the other two to 
rest on the floor by the bed, the table itself 
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resting lightly on my lap. The two legs on 
the floor supported almost the whole weight 
of the table, and it proved ideal to serve my 
meals on, and to play games on. It was 
nearly as convenient as the regular “inva- 
lid’s tables,” and not half so expensive. 
Nearly all homes have either folding card 
tables or sewing tables. Try using 

them this way the next time one 

of the family is ill. 

H. T. E., NEW JERSEY. 


* Let the mother who does her 
own ironing have a good long, 
broad bath towel on hand. When 
ironing starched pieces, especially 
bureau scarfs, centerpieces, and 
such articles, iron them on the 
towel placed on the ironing board. 
When ready to shift, turn towel 
instead of article being ironed and 


quickly your ironing will be finish- 
ed. All starched pieces stick to 
the cover on the ironing board, 
and stopping to pull them off and 
then shifting means time lost, 
whereas in this new way you just 
shift the article. I do “piles and 
piles”’ of ironing and speak from experience. 
M. G. R., VERMONT. 


* An inquiry was made in your magazine 
for a method of keeping Spanish sweet 
peppers after the can is opened. An answer 
was given telling how to keep them a short 
time. Ifthey are covered with olive 

oil they will keep indefinitely. They 

must be entirely covered. The oil 

may be used repeatedly. 

T. C., NEW YORK. 


* Put a chocolate drop in the cen- 
ter of a thin wafer and set in the 
oven until the candy is melted and 
the cracker is crisp. This makes 
a delicious little wafer to serve at 
afternoon tea. 

H. W., OKLAHOMA. 


stilly 


or gas. 
* When the webbing strips and 
cambric on the bottom of an up- 
holstered chair begin to break 
away, repairs can be made at home by 
using wire netting of the grade called by 
hardware dealers ‘“‘cellar netting,’’ because 
it is chiefly used to screen cellar windows. 
Turn the chair upside down, take off the 


Do you like your 
boiled egg hot—the 
- last spoonful as hot as 
you do not realize how much more _ the _ first? 
dish with the copper 
standard has a space 
beneath the glass for 
hot water, which does 
the trick. 
chopped ice may fill 
the cavity when the 
glass contains ice 
cream or a dessert that 
must be chilled. 


“Oft in the 
night” a 
light is useful, es- 
pecially inthe ab- 
sence of electricity 
This is a 
convenient little 
night light, with a 
snuffer attached. 


cambric, and cut a paper pattern by that, 
making no allowance, however, for the 
turned under edges, as they are not needed 
for the netting. The cost of this netting 
is but a few cents per square foot and the 
dealer will cut it for you. With small-sized, 
double-headed tacks, nail this netting onto 
the chair frame where the cambric 
came off, without disturbing the 
webbing. If the seat has springs 
the work will require two persons, 
one to press the netting down over 
the springs while the other does 
the nailing. If the seat is a large 
one a piece of board laid over the 
wire will subdue the springs better 
than to use the hands alone. 
After the netting isattached, cover 
‘it with a new piece of cambric. 
You will now have a seat even 
stronger than when it left the 
manufactory, one that will never 
sag and that can hardly break 
with ordinary usage. 
I. E., MASSACHUSETTS. 
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* How many a good soul has been 
sorely “put to” by a glue bottle 
cork that sticks—a tenacious ad- 
vertisement for the strength of the glue— 
and which finally comes out in small frag- 
ments when urged with a hairpin or scissors! 
Here is a remedy: When the bottle is first 
opened, do not put the cork back in, but 
insert the old stump of a candle. This will 
not stick, but come out as neatly as you 
please, any time afterward. The 
glue cannot spill nor evaporate. If 
the candle is too large, shave it off 
to fit. X. Y. Z., MISSOURI. 


* The Japanese, whose artistic ar- 
rangement of flowers is famous the 
world over, have a way of display- 
ing one lovely blossom to great 
advantage. In a shallow glass 
saucer, melt a tiny piece of sealing 
wax, just large enough to hold the 
head of a tack which should be 
pressed into the hot wax. When it 
is firm cover the wax and tack with 
a leaf from the flower to be used, 
run the stem of the flower down on 
the tack and pour a very little water in the 
saucer. The tack holds the flower up- 
right and it has every appearance of 
growing in the saucer. A rose or a chry- 
santhemum is particularly beautiful ar- 
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ranged in this manner and is a source of 
surprise to all who see it. 
C. W., MASSACHUSETTS. 


® Bathing the finger tips in warm almond 
or olive oil before retiring will benefit those 
whose finger nails are brittle. The brittle- 
ness is due to a lack of 
natural fats, which the 
oil will supply. The real 
cause of this is a run- 
down condition of the 
general health, and those 
who are troubled with 
brittle finger nails should 
regard it as a warning, 
and institute measures to 
improve their physical 
condition. 
R. T., NEW YORK. 


idea. 


in the bottom. 


# A young mother told me that one of the 
most useful gifts she received for her baby 
came from a trained nurse and consisted 
of several linen-covered rings stuffed with 
cotton, on which to rest the baby’s bottle 
and so keep it from slipping while the baby 
drank. 
A. L. J., NEW YORK. 


# I always make my fudge with sour cream 
in preference to sweet milk or cream. This 
makes it creamier and also gives it a deli- 
cious flavor. 

A. M. M., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Nothing answers the purpose of a rust 
remover like rice. A recent stain, or one of 
long standing, can easily be removed by 
using it. Boil a cupful of rice in two quarts 
of water for thirty minutes. Let it stand 
over night, then strain through a cheese- 
cloth. Soak the iron-rust spots in the rice 
water for four or five hours and then rinse 
in clear water. No matter how old the 
stains, they will be effectually removed. 

H. C. H., oREGON. 


# Following the advice of a good hair- 
dresser, only the brunettes in our family use 
the yolk of eggs when washing 
their hair. The blondes find 
that the yolk of the egg tends to 
darken their hair, and that when 
they use the white of the egg alone for the 
shampoo their hair is lighter than when fol- 
lowing the usual method of using the whole 
egg. The part of the egg to be used is 


Egg 
Shampoo 


"Most everything that needs salt needs pep- 
per; therefore one shaker for both is a practical 
1 There is a partition in the middle of this 
shaker, and the filling is done through two holes 
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beaten up in a little water and rubbed well 
into the scalp. This is followed by a care- 
ful rinsing in slightly warm water to remove 
all traces of the egg from the hair. Occa- 
sionally a tablespoonful of a home-made 
soap jelly, made by boiling some Castile 
soap shavings in a little water, is added for 
a more effective cleans- 
ing. ‘‘ Nothing colored,” 
said our adviser, ‘“‘ should 
be used on fair hair, as 
such preparations tend 
to darken it.” The fact 
of their being colored, 
however, makes no dif- 
ference to the brunette, 
and may be used by her 
provided they are good. 
R. T., NEW YORK. 


# IfI. P.G., of Michigan, 
would try a white enameled ware wash bowl 
for her invalid, she would find it more 
satisfactory than a tin dish pan. It is in- 
expensive, equally light to handle, and 
more sightly. 

M. E. G., WASHINGTON. 


# A small brush will wonderfully facilitate 
the cleaning of acomb. Rub the brush up 
and down the teeth of the comb, forcing the 
bristles of the brush well between the comb 
teeth. Rinse quickly with warm water and 
soap and polish with a dry cloth. If the 
comb is not improved by this treatment, put 
a few drops of kerosene on the brush, and 
repeat the performance. | 
W. G. T., VIRGINIA. 


#A_ suggestion for home dressmakers. 
When putting a patch pocket on a coat, cut 
a piece of featherbone the length of the top 
of the pocket, and stitch just inside of it. 
When the pocket is stitched on, you will 
find that it stays in place at the top and 
does not sag away from the coat. 
M. E. T., PENNSYLVANIA. 


#A satisfactory way of starting early 
plants is this: Dig out the center of turnips 
or large potatoes, and fill them with good, 
rich soil. Plant slow growing annuals in 
these, and place in a sunny window to grow. 
Water these regularly. Plants in this way 
can be started as early as February, and 
when the outside air and soil are warm 
enough, plant the turnips or potatoes in 
the ground where the flowers are wanted. 
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The tubers will decay and furnish soil for 
the plants. This is the most successful way 
of raising plants like the cypress vine, which 
will not stand any ordinary transplanting. 
M. R.R., GEORGIA. 


#A recent vinegary experience led me to 
wonder if possibly some 
of the evils being at- 
tributed to the vinegar 
on the market might not 
more truly be traced to 
the uncleansed vinegar 
jug. At one time I per- 
mitted my grocer to ex- 
change his full jug for 
myempty one. For rea- 
sons to be shown I aban- 
doned that habit a while 
ago. In attempting to 
clean the vinegar jug 
after this exchange had 
been going on for some 
time, the first washing 
with soap and water, fol- 
lowed by scalding, revealed nothing of 
the real condition and I came near using it 
without further attention. But just to be 
sure that it was clean, I dropped into it a 
few carpet tacks, gave it a good shaking, 
thereby cutting up and shaking out finally 
at least a cupful of brown, shiny matter, 
which proved to be the ancient remains of 
more than one paper stopper that had been 
pushed into the jug and had dried firmly 
onto the bottom. The jug was not worth 
the time spent on it, but as a matter of 
enlightenment the experiment was well 
worth while. E. A. B., NEBRASKA. 


*# If before wearing new silk stockings they 
are washed in warm water and soap suds, 
they will last much longer. The washing in 
some way binds the mesh, and silk stockings 
will be found to wear as well as fine thread 
ones if treated in this way. 

G. G. B., NEW YORK. 


*T found the following method of keeping 
accounts of household expenses easier and 
more interesting than any I 
have tried before. 


The Each slip 
Expense as it comes from the grocer, or 
Curve market, is put over a small hook 
kept for that particular account 

alone. For all other purchases where there 


was no regular account, I kept a pasteboard 
box with a hole in the top and beside it a 
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To those who would make next summer's camp- 
ing party dishless, this new use of baskets for 
rolls and bread is commended. 
has a brass band and handle. 
a freshly laundered napkin. 

is by no means restricted to camping parties. 
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small square pad and pencil. As each pur- 
chase was made the amount and price, writ- 
ten on a slip of paper, were placed in the box. 
At the end of the month the slips were taken 
from the box and the hooks and entered on 
a sheet of checked paper. The different 
amounts for the month were divided under 
the headings of clothes, 
food, etc. As these were 
entered each month aline 
or curve such as is kept 
on a clinical chart was 
made, and at the end of 
the year one could see at 
a glance where and when 
the greatest expenses 
came, and, looking back, 
could tell whether there 
were extenuating circum- 
stances at that time or 
whether it was merely 
extravagance. M.L.H., 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


This basket 
The rolls rest in 
The basket’s use 
# Next Easter give your 
friends packages of choice flower seeds, or 
a dozen rose bushes ordered from some re- 
liable firm, and your gift will afford pleasure 
throughout a long summer. 
G. O. V., NEW YORK. 


# When hanging away a gown or jacket, if 
you have no cheesecloth or silkoline protec- 
tors, use a sheet of tissue paper. Thrust 
the hook of the hanger through the middle 
of the sheet, making the hole as small as 
possible. If the garment is wide or full, use 
two sheets, making the holes near the edge, 
so that one sheet covers one shoulderand 
one the other. 
C. W., NEW JERSEY. 


# A pleasant diversion from the usual sew- 
ing bee is for the hostess to have little 
articles—collars, belts, or jabots—stamped 
ready for her guests to embroider. These 
are wrapped separately in colored tissue, 
and each guest chooses her own package, 
not knowing what she is getting. A cer- 
tain time limit is set, and the one who has 
done the greatest amount and the most 
perfect work is given a prize. Each guest is 
allowed to keep and finish her own article. 
F. M. B., OREGON. 


# A good suggestion to offer the mother of 
a large family, in which there are necessarily 
many baths, is that a ten-cent celluloid soap 
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dish be used for holding the soap. Let it 
float in the tub and it will economize on the 
soap bill and always be within reach. I 
have tried it with my little son, who is so 
amused in seeing it float around that he 
does not handle it. Previously, unless it 
was placed where it was unhandy to myself, 
he was determined to play with the soap, 
and in a short time the water was thick with 
suds, which meant waste of soap and, per- 
haps, irritated skin for 
baby. 

M. G. R., VERMONT. 


# We found that garbage 
pails got woefully mixed 
up on the dumbwaiter 
when being returned by 
the janitor in the even- 
ing, generally while we 
were eating dinner. This 
meant handling pails not 
our own, both to our dis- nto its leather case. 
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house a light “‘partyfied”’ appearance. These 
are rented for a small sum and the aid 
society is making money in an easy way as 
there is a great demand for the covers, espe- 
cially during the social season. 

H. L. H., onto. 


# Did it ever occur to you that your trees 
and shrubbery represented quite a large 
value in actual cash? I never gave the sub- 
ject much attention until 
a fire next door, before 
being extinguished, 
nearly ruined an elm tree 
and did ruin a lilac bush, 
a violet bed, and a clump 
of lilies. The insurance 
agent who called to view 
the burned building told 
me that “tree and shrub- 
bery insurance” is a risk 


A percolator that passes muster with pice NOW frequently taken by 
nickers and tourists, since it packs compactly : ° 
The alcohol lamp fitsinto COMpantles. He said 


comfort in resultant the bottom and the top inverted fits into the. that it could be added to 


dirty hands, and to the 
janitor’s displeasure in having to wait 
until we dug our pail out. Painting our 
initials on the pail didn’t help much be- 
cause it wasn’t always sent up so that the 
initials were readily visible. My husband 
painted different numbers of red bands all 
the way around the pails belonging to the 
neighbors using the dumbwaiter: one band 
for the ground floor, two for the second 
floor, three for the third, and soon. Result 
—no more soiled fingers anda happy janitor. 
E. E., NEW YORK. 


#1 find these little standards very handy 
for displaying some 
favorite photograph or 
post card. They cost 


\, practically nothing be- 


cause I cut them in the 
shape of the illustration 
from pasteboard or 
water-color paper; a stiff 
envelope can be used 
equally well for post cards. 

F. B., CALIFORNIA. 


# Some enterprising ladies of our church 
have made covers for the small, folding 
chairs that are usually rented for card par- 
ties, musicales, and other entertainments. 
These covers are neatly made of strong, 
white muslin to fit the chairs. They save 
light-colored party gowns and give the 


body of the percolator. 


present policies when de- 
sired. If I had known this, I should have 
received some recompense for the loss of 
valued property. Perhaps many others are 
as ignorant as myself. 
E. W., MASSACHUSETTS. 


* Most of my friends use English walnuts 
in recipes calling for pecans (although they 
admit that pecans are much better), be- 
cause the latter are so difficult to crack and 
get out of the shell. But if they are soaked 
over night in warm water, they come out 
very easily. As they stain the hands badly 
when wet, we dry them first carefully with 
tissue paper. 
A. B. H., NEW yorK. 


* The handled dish mops that can be pur- 
chased for five or ten cents are used for sev- 
eral purposes besides dish washing at my 
home. One for dusting chair rounds, table 
legs, and corners, another for cleaning the 
top of a hot kitchen stove, and a smaller 
size for washing lamp chimneys. 

F, M., MAINE. 


# When writing to a little niece I greatly 
pleased her by using a picture post card. 
After writing the message upon it, I cut it up 
in pieces not too small, inclosed in an envel- 
ope, and mailed. This served the double 
purpose of letter and picture puzzle. 

J. H., COLORADO. 
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* I wonder if other small women are handi- 
capped as I was by their shortness of stat- 
ure in driving automobiles. When I first 
attempted to drive our electric, my best 
efforts with the foot brake did not prevent 
the machine from continuing peacefully upon 
its way. I supposed I lacked the necessary 
strength and despaired of ever being able to 
run the car. I soon realized, however, that 
the reason I could not put any effective 
pressure on the brake was that, 
in order to reach the pedal, I 
had to sit forward in the seat, 
leaving my back unsupported. 
I had a thin, hard cushion 
made, just fitting the space 
between my back and the back 
of the seat, and reaching well 
up to the shoulders. This gives 
a “purchase” for the strong 
push that is often needed, and 
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back of the front seat and the hat I held in 
my lap was completely crushed. Had the 
pins been pointing the other way they would 
have been thrust into my body. 

M. J., GEORGIA. 


# A girl who had many friends who took 
long “auto” rides, hit upon this unique 
idea: She purchased huck toweling in 
guest size, scalloped the edges, and cross- 
stitched a tiny “‘auto” just 
above the initial of each friend. 
The towels were pronounced 
“just right” by the recipients, 
who found them very useful to 
freshen up with. These cross- 
stitch patterns may be had 
for a variety of different ob- 
jects—steamships, airships, 
motorcycles, etc. They can 


Anornamental little imported be quickly done, and in colors 


picture frame, which comes for 


I now have perfect control of one, three, four and five pice OF White make very attractive 
the car. I had the cushion {f¢s; 35 wellastwo. Thefinish gifts, If one wishes, the in- 


is a dull gold. 
upholstered to match the up- 


holstering of the car so that it is not at all 
conspicuous. G. C., MISSOURI. 


* A clever device to carry in one’s motor 
car is a “‘dust neck.” This is merely a 
large square of linen, pongee, or washable 
silk, with a circle cut from the center and an 
opening cut from center toedge. This may 
be flung round one’s neck, and thrown off 
when arriving at the destination. Provide 
two or three extra ones for guests, and they 
will call you blessed. 

C. W., NEW JERSEY. 


* One often wishes to carry a dress hat when 
taking a long motoring trip. How to do 
this without a large hat box is often a prob- 
lem. I made a large square bag out of 
paper muslin the color of the lining of our 
auto. Into this I put my hat and pin it 
over our heads by all four corners. In this 
way the hat rides easily, does not crush or 
catch the dust, and is out of the way, be- 
sides being out of sight of passers-by. 
E. M. N., onto. 


* Never sit on the back seat of a motor car 
with your hat in your lap and its pins point- 
ing toward you. Always keep the pins 
across your lap from left to right, the points 
out. I would have been injured seriously 
in a motor car but for this simple precau- 
tion. I was thrown violently against the 


itial may be omitted and just 
the cross-stitch pattern embroidered. 
F. A. C., MASSACHUSETTS. 


#An ordinary card table with the legs 
sawed off so that the table stands about one 
foot from the ground is suggested as an 
appropriate gift for automobilists who are 
fond of picnicking. 

M. G. W., NEW YORK. 


# For motorists a fire extinguisher is a valu- 
able Discovery. There are several on the 
market now that cost less than ten dollars, 
are convenient to carry in the machine, do 
no damage to your clothing, and extin- 
guish fire easily. I have seen no less than 
three expensive automobiles burn up, when 
they might have been saved had the occu- 
pants carried a fire extinguisher. Some of 
my motor friends refuse to ride without one. 
L. V. G., NEW JERSEY. 


# A “car-indispensable”’ to us is a roll of 
paper toweling, slipped into a drilling bag 
made to fit it, and closed tight at one end 
with drawstrings. The towels will dust car 
and riders, at the end of a spin. After a 
“wash-up”’ in country spring or brook, they 
answer the purpose of linen towels, and then 
can be thrown away. They serve as nap- 
kins at al fresco luncheons. They refill 
yawning voids in emptied lunch baskets, so 
that the breakables can’t disfigure them- 
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selves beyond all future use. They wrap 
the silver to silence, and thereafter the 
farmers’ wives do not mistake us for the 
monthly tin peddler when we rattle by. In 
short, I believe emergencies en route can be 
met half of the time by these same paper 
towels, and that is saying much, as all car 
owners will agree. R.C. E., NEW YORK. 


# A sofa pillow and a hassock 
will be found invaluable on a 
long motor trip, particularly to 
anyone who is short of stature 
and has to sit on the wide, back 
seat ofatouringcar. The has- 
sock gives you a brace for 
your feet and the sofa pillow 
a rest for your back in case of 
a severe jolt, and bothadd much 
comfort and ease to 
what might otherwise 
be a tiresome trip. 

J. J. M., soutu 

CAROLINA. 


# What to do with 
numerous small pack- 
ages in an automo- 
bile after the pockets 
are full, can be solved 
by hanging a child’s doll 
hammock to the top, 
over one’s head. This is 
especially handy for a long 
trip when space is at a 
premium, as there is al- 
ways room for “just one 
more” thing in the ham- 
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#I wonder if many persons know of a 
tourists’ package, which is splendid for 
motorists, having the advantage of being 
compact—just a long, flat envelope—and 
containing toilet accessories that may be 
thrown away after use. Each package con- 
tains six paper towels, one papier-maché 
comb, one wash cloth, one portion of soap, 
and one drinking cup. 
W. T. I., NEBRASKA. 


# We own a small automobile 
and take many long trips. We 
have little room for baggage 
and as our roads are very 
dusty our lunches need to be 
carefully protected from dust. 
I find that a toy trunk makes 
an inexpensive and practical 
lunch box. It will 
hold enough for sev- 
eral meals, and the 
tray can be used for 
napkins small 
silver. 
E. M. W., ILLINOIS. 


Wetried various ex- 

pedients for putting 

barking dogs to rout, 
and finally bought some 
toy torpedoes—the harm- 
less kind—made of a few 
pebbles and a small pow- 
der cap. Now when Mr. 
Dog comes barking out at 
us we throw one of these 
in front of him, and it is 


Wouldn't you like to fill them up with 
flowers? That is what these interesting 
bits of French pottery are for. Picture 
tulips growing in the window box which is 
Rese white and comes in different lengths. 

he wheelbarrow and basket, for cut flowers, 


mock. This device is all 
the more appreciated be- 
cause it is in no one’s way. 


laughable to see him slink . 
away, head and tail down, 
frightened or ashamed, 


E. S. O., ILLINOIS. 


# A hot-cold bottle and a fireless cooker are 
just the things for a long automobile trip. 
In them you can keep food ‘and drink either 
ice cold or smoking hot, just as you prefer. 
Your lunch can be cooking in the fireless 
or else simply be keeping hot. They are 
two indispensable articles to the motorist. 
B. M., MARYLAND. 


#T have heard of an article that would be 
very useful to all people who motor. This 
is a flat pocketbook case, which contains 
a basin, wash cloth, soap, and towel. The 
basin is of rubber and folds flat. 

L. W. T., WISCONSIN. 


are attractively colored. 


but unhurt. 
J. E. S., NEW york. 


# While visiting me last summer my 
mother had an invitation to return to her 
home in a distant city, in a friend’s auto- 


mobile. She was, of course, delighted. 
The only drawback was the fact that her 
hat was far too large and wobbly to be 
comfortable on a hundred-mile auto trip. 
At the five- and ten-cent store I purchased a 
small, dark blue sunbonnet that fitted 
closely to her head. After she had covered 
the bonnet with a large blue veil she had 
just the jauntiest, most comfortable auto- 
mobile bonnet imaginable. 
C. M. A., MASSACHUSETTS 
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